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P R F F A C K 


TO THK SECOND EDITION. 


O IX (T] tlu; lirnt publication of this book, there have 
^ ^ appeared two principal criticisms upon the; accuracy 
of its presentation of Nelson. The first, in order of time, 
revived the often debated question of his action towards 
file, Neapolitan republicans, in 1701), challenging the 
author's verdict with much parade of evidence. The 
second disputed tins estimate of Nelson's affection for his 
wife, linsing the argument chiefly upon some recently found 
letters from him to her, the hiding-place of which had 
escaped even the diligent search of Sir Harris Nicolas. 

Concerning the former of these, the author, after due 
consideration, has seen no cause to change tin; opinion 
first expressed; hut he has recognized a necessity to pro¬ 
tect the fair fame of Urn admiral, as well as to fortify his 
own jmsition, hy recasting and amplifying the discussion 
of the subject He has therefore embodied in the text 
Hindi demonstration of Nelson*** integrity as may in the 
future enable a studious reader to rebut the accusations, 
if renewed. 

A« regards Nelson's affection for his wife;, it is enough 
to nay that the author never thought or said that ho did 
not love her tenderly at marriage, and for years after- 
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wards. But there is love and love. What was noted* 
and emphasized, was the absence of any tendency to 
idealize her, as he did other women to whom he became 
attached from time to time, and as lovers commonly do. 
The newly found letters, as far as published, — the author 
has not been permitted to see the others, — afford no 
reason to modify this remark, and consequently no change 
of treatment has been made. These letters contain also 
some small details which have novelty and interest, con¬ 
nected with the separation between Nelson and his wife.. 
These have been incorporated in the text; but, beyond 
accentuating slightly his hardness to her in the particular 
instance, they throw no new light upon his character. 

As far as they go, these new letters confirm the remark 
made more than once by the author during his first study 
of the life of Nelson: that more letters might yet be 
found; that a trivial detail of fact might here and there 
receive correction, altering a little the background, or 
the framing, of the portrait; but that the mass of cor¬ 
respondence published by Nicolas was so extensive, so 
continuous, and addressed to so many different persons, as 
to make it highly improbable tlkit any further light, not 
to be found in those volumes, would be shed upon the ad¬ 
miral’s character. So much being known, biographies of 
Nelson will contrast one with another, not in point of 
abundance of material, but, as portraits' do, according to 
the ability of the workman to reproduce, from the original 
before him, an impression of the man which shall be at 
once true, full, and' living. 

The work of revision has embraced also the correction 
or amplification of certain minor details, noted by the 
author himself or by others. Of these, the most impor- 
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{ant eoneerns the reason fur witIihohlln^ the medals for 
(-o[>enha<4'on. In (lie author's judgment, his previous pre¬ 
sentment of Nelson's eharaeter and eonduet is not affeeted 
in the slightest decree by these changes. They are part 
of tlu i frame, not of the, pieture. 

A. T. M. 

April, lNUT 
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rnilK Life of Nelson has lieen written so often, that an 
J- explanation — almost an apology— seems due for any 
renewal of the attempt; but, not to mention the attractive¬ 
ness of the thenar in itself, it is essential to the complete¬ 
ness and rounding off of the author's discussion of the 
Influence of Sea Power, that he present a study, from his 
own point of vie w, of the one man who in himself summed 
up ami endiodicd the greatness of tins possibilities which 
Sea Power comprehends, - - the man for whom genius and 
opportunity worked together, to make him the personifica¬ 
tion of the Navy of (treat Britain, the dominant factor in 
the periods hitherto treated. In the century and a half 
emhraeed in those periods, the tide of influence and of 
power has swelled higher and higher, floating upward 
Indore the eyes of mankind many a distinguished name; 
hut it is not until their close that one arises in whom all 
the promises of the past find their finished realization, 
their perfect fulfilment. Thenceforward the name of Nel¬ 
son is enrolled among those few presented to us by His¬ 
tory, the simple mention of whirl* suggests, not merely a 
jMtrsowilify or a eareer, hut a great force or a great ora 
concrete in a single man, who is its standard-lmarer before 
the nations. 

Yet, in this process of exaltation, the man himself, oven 
when so very human ami so very near our own time as 

Nelson is, suffers from an asHoeiation whirh merges his 
individuality in the splendor of his surroundings; and it 
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is perhaps pardonable to hope that the subject is not so 
far exhausted but that a new worker, gleaning after the 
reapers, may contribute something further towards disen¬ 
gaging the figure of the hero from the glory that cloaks it. 
The aim of the present writer, while not neglecting other 
sources of knowledge, has been to make Nelson describe 
himself, — tell the story of his own inner life as well as of 
his external actions. To realize this object, it has not 
seemed the best way to insert numerous letters, because, 
in the career of a man of action, each one commonly deals 
with a variety of subjects, which bear to one another little 
relation, except that, at the moment of writing, they all 
formed part of the multifold life the writer was then lead¬ 
ing. It is true, life in general is passed in that way; but 
it is not by such distraction of interest among minute de¬ 
tails that a particular life is best understood. Few let¬ 
ters, therefore, have been inserted entire; and those which 
have, have been chosen because of their unity of subject, 
and of their value as characteristic. 

The author’s method has been to make a careful study 
of Nelson’s voluminous correspondence, analyzing it, in 
order to detect the leading features of temperament, traits 
of thought, and motives of action; and thence to conceive 
within himself, by gradual familiarity even more than by 
formal effort, the character therein revealed. The impres¬ 
sion thus produced he has sought to convey to others, 
partly in the form of ordinary narrative, — daily living 
with his hero, — and partly by such grouping of incidents 
and utterances, not always, nor even nearly, simultaneous, 
as shall serve by their joint evidence to emphasize particu¬ 
lar traits, or particular opinions, more forcibly than when 
such testimonies are scattered far apart; as they would be, 
if recounted in a strict order of time. 

A like method of treatment has been pursued in regard 
to that purely external part of Nelson’s career in which 
are embraced his military actions, as well as his public and 
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private life. The same aim is • kept in view of showing 
clearly, not only what he did, hut the principles which 
dominated his military thought, and guided his military 
actions, throughout his life; or, it may be, such changes 
as must inevitably occur in the development of a man who 
truly lives. This cannot be done satisfactorily without 
concentrating the evidence from time to time; and it is 
therefore a duty a writer owes to his readers, if they wish 
such acquaintance with his subject as he thinks he has 
succeeded in acquiring for himself. 

The author has received individual assistance from sev¬ 
eral persons. To a general expression of thanks he wishes 
to add his special acknowledgments to the present Earl 
Nelson, through whose aid he has obtained information of 
interest which otherwise probably would have escaped 
him; and to Lords Radstock and De Saumarez, both of 
whom have been good enough to place in his hands letters 
contemporary with Nelson, and touching incidentally mat¬ 
ters that throw light on his career. Material of the same 
kind has also been furnished him by Professor John Knox 
Laughton, whose knowledge of Nelson and of the Navy of 
that period is second to none; it is not the least of the 
writer’s advantages that he has had before him, to check 
possible errors in either fact or conclusions, the admirable, 
though brief, Life of Nelson published by Mr. Laughton 
two years since. 

Illustrative anecdotes have also been supplied by Ad¬ 
miral Sir William R. Mends, G. C. B., who has shown 
his continued interest in the work by the trouble he has 
taken for it; by Mr. Stuart J. Reid, of Blackwell Cliff, 
East Grinstead; and by Mr. Edgar Goble, of Fareham, 
Hants. Mr. B. F. Stevens, of 4 Trafalgar Square, has 
also kindly exerted himself on several occasions to obtain 
needed information. To Mrs. F. H. B. Eccles, of Sher- 
well House, Plymouth, granddaughter of Josiah Nisbet, 
Nelson’s stepson, the author is indebted for reminiscences 
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of Lady Nelson, and for her portrait here published; and 
his thanks are also due to Lieutenant-Colonel W. Clement 
D. Esdaile, of Burley Manor, Ringwood, Hants, through 
whom he was brought into communication with Mrs. 
Eccles, and who has in other ways helped him. 

Throughout the writing of the book constant assistance 
has been received from Mr. Robert B. Marston, to whom 
cordial acknowledgment is made for the untiring pains 
taken in prosecuting necessary inquiries, which could not 
have been done without great delay by one not living in 
England. Suggestions valuable to the completeness of 
the work have been given also by Mr. Marston. 

For the portrait of Mrs. Philip Ward, the “Horatia” 
whom Nelson called generally his adopted daughter, but 
at times spoke of as his daughter simply, and whom, on 
the last morning of his life, he commended to the care of 
his Country, the author has to thank Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
Ward, of 15 Lancaster Road, Belsize Park, London. Mr. 
Nelson Ward is her son. 

To the more usual sources of information already in 
print, it is not necessary to refer in detail; but it is right 
to mention especially the collection of Hamilton and Nel¬ 
son letters, published by Mr. Alfred Morrison, a copy of 
which by his polite attention was sent the writer, and upon 
which must necessarily be based such account of Nelson’s 
relations with Lady Hamilton as, unfortunately, cannot 
be omitted wholly from a life so profoundly affected by 
them. 

A. T. MAHAN. 

March, 1897. 
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T HE LIFE OF NELSON 


CHAPTER I. 

The First Twenty-Five Years. 

1758-1783. 

I T is the appointed lot of some of History’s chosen few fco 
come upon the scene at the moment when a great tendency 
is nearing its crisis and culmination. Specially gifted with 
qualities needed to realize the fulness of its possibilities, they 
so identify themselves with it by their deeds that they thence¬ 
forth personify to the world the movement which brought them 
forth, and of which their own achievements are at once the 
climax and the most dazzling illustration. Fewer still, but 
happiest of all, viewed from the standpoint of fame, are those 
whose departure is as well timed as their appearance, who do 
not survive the instant of perfected success, to linger on sub¬ 
jected to the searching tests of common life, but pass from our 
ken in a blaze of glory which thenceforth forever encircles 
their names. In that evening light break away and vanish the 
ominous clouds wherewith human frailties or tyrant passions 
had threatened to darken their renown; and their sun goes 
down with a lustre which the lapse of time is powerless to dim. 
Such was the privilege of the stainless Wolfe; such, beyond 
all others, that of Kelson. Rarely has a man been more 
favored in the hour of his appearing; never one so fortunate 
in the moment of his death. 

Yet, however accidental, or providential, this rarely allotted 
portion, this crowning incident of an heroic career, it is after 
all but an incident. It the man has not contrived; but to it 
he has contributed much, without which his passing hour would 
have faded to memory, undistinguished among those of the 
myriads, great and small, who have died as nobly and are 
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forever forgotten. A sun has set; but before its setting it has 
run a course, be it long or short, and has gathered a radiance 
which fixes upon its parting beams the rapt attention of be¬ 
holders. The man’s self and the man’s works, what he was 
and what he did, the nature which brought forth such fruits, 
the thoughts which issued in such acts, hopes, fears, desires, 
quick intuitions, painful struggles, lofty ambitions, happy 
opportunities, have blended to form that luminous whole, 
known and seen of all, but not to be understood except by a 
patient effort to rfesolve the great result into its several rays, 
to separate the strands whose twisting has made so strong a 
cord. 

Concerning the man’s external acts, it will often happen that 
their true value and significance can best be learned, not from 
his own personal recital, but from an analytic study of the 
deeds themselves. Yet into them, too, often enters, not only 
the subtile working of their author’s natural qualities, but also 
a certain previous history of well-defined opinions, of settled 
principles firmly held, of trains of thought and reasoning, of 
intuitions wrought into rational convictions, all of which betray 
both temperament and character. Of these intellectual ante¬ 
cedents, the existence and development may be gleaned from 
his writings, confirming the inference reached somewhat 
mechanically by the scrutiny of his actions. They play to the 
latter the part of the soul to the body, and thus contribute to 
the rather anatomical result of the dissecting process a spiritual 
element it would otherwise lack. But if this is so even of the 
outward career, it is far more deeply true of the inner history, 
of that underlying native character, which masterfully moulds 
and colors every life, yet evades the last analysis except when 
the obscure workings of heart and mind have been laid bare 
by their owner’s words, recording the feelings of the fleeting 
hour with no view to future inspection. In these revelations 
of self, made without thought of the world outside, is to be 
found, if anywhere, the clue to that complex and often contra¬ 
dictory mingling of qualities which go to form the oneness of 
the man’s personality. This discordance between essential 
unity and superficial diversities must be harmonized, if a true 
conception of his being is to be formed. We know the faces 
of our friends, but we see each as one. The features can, if 
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we will, be separately considered, catalogued, and valued; but 
who ever thus thinks habitually of one he knows well ? Yet 
to know well must be the aim of biography, — so to present 
the traits in their totality, without suppression of any, and in 
their true relative proportions, as to produce, not the blurred 
or distorted outlines seen through an imperfect lens, but the 
vivid apprehension which follows long intimacy with its con¬ 
tinual, though unconscious, process of correction. 

For such a treatment of Nelson’s character, copious, if im¬ 
perfect, material is afforded in his extensive and varied corre¬ 
spondence. From it the author aims, first, to draw forth a 
distinct and living image of the man himself, as sketched there¬ 
in at random and loosely by his own hand. It is sought to 
reach the result by keeping the reader in constant contact, as 
by daily acquaintance, with a personality of mingled weakness 
and strength, of grave faults as well as of great virtues, but 
one whose chann was felt in life by all who knew it. The 
second object, far less ambitious, is to present a clear narrative 
of the military career, of the mighty deeds of arms, of this 
first of British seamen, whom the gifts of Nature and the course 
of History have united to make, in his victories and in their 
results, the representative figure of the greatest sea-power that 
the world has known. 

It will not be thought surprising that we have, of the first 
thirty years of Nelson’s life, no such daily informal record as 
that which illustrates the comparatively brief but teeming 
period of his active fighting career, from 1793 to 3805, when 
he at once, with inevitable directness and singular rapidity, 
rose to prominence, and established intimate relations with 
numbers of his contemporaries. A few anecdotes, more or less 
characteristic, have been preserved concerning his boyhood and 
youth. In his early manhood we have his own account, both 
explicit and implied in many casual unpremeditated phrases, 
of the motives which governed his public conduct in an episode 
occurring when, scarcely yet more than a youth, he commanded 
a frigate in the West Indies, —the whole singularly confirma¬ 
tory, it might better be said prophetic, of the distinguishing 
qualities afterwards so brilliantly manifested in his maturity. 
But beyond these, it is only by the closest attention and careful 
gleaning that can be found, in the defective and discontinuous 
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collection of letters which, remains from his first thirty years, 
the indisputable tokens, in most important particulars, of the 
man that was to be. 

The external details of this generally uneventful period can 
be rapidly summarized. He was born on the 29th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1758, the fifth son and sixth child of Edmund Nelson, then 
rector of the parish of Burnham Thorpe, in Norfolk, a county 
which lies along the eastern coast of England, bordering the 
North Sea. His mother, whose name before marriage was 
Catherine Suckling, was grandniece to Sir Robert Walpole, 
the famous prime minister of Great Britain during twenty years 
of the reigns of the first two Georges. Sir Robert’s second 
brother was called Horatio; and it was from the latter, or from 
his son, that the future hero took his baptismal name, which, 
in a more common form, w r as also that of Sir Robert’s younger 
son, the celebrated letter and memoir writer, Horace Walpole. 

Of the eleven children borne by Nelson’s mother in her 
eighteen wedded years, only two lived to grow old. She her¬ 
self- died at forty-two; and her brother, Captain Maurice 
Suckling, of the Royal Navy, was also cut off in the prime of 
his age. As the earlier Nelsons were unusually long-lived, it 
seems probable that a certain delicacy of constitution was 
transmitted through the Sucklings to the generation to which 
the admiral belonged. He was himself, at various periods 
through life, a great sufferer, and frequently an invalid; allu¬ 
sions to illness, often of a most prostrating type, and to his 
susceptibility to the influences of climate or weather, occur 
repeatedly and at brief intervals throughout his correspond¬ 
ence. This is a factor in his career which should not be lost 
to mind; for on the one hand it explains in part the fretful¬ 
ness which at times appears, and on the other brings out with 
increased force the general kindly sweetness of his temper, 
which breathed with slight abatement through such depressing 
conditions. It enhances, too, the strength of purpose that 
trod bodily weakness under foot, almost unconsciously, at the 
call of duty or of honor. It is notable, in his letters, that the 
necessity for exertion, even when involving severe exposure, 
is apt to be followed, though without apparent recognition of 
a connection between the two, by the remark that he has not 
for a long time been so well. He probably experienced, as 
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have others, that it is not the greater hardships of the profes¬ 
sion, much less the dangers, but its uncertainties and petty 
vexations, which tell most severely on a high-strung organiza¬ 
tion like his own. 

The immediate occasion of his going to sea was as follows. 
In 1770 the Falkland Islands, a desolate and then unimportant 
group, lying in the South Atlantic, to the eastward of Pata¬ 
gonia, were claimed as a possession by both Spain and Great 
Britain. The latter had upon them a settlement called Port 
Egmont, before which, in the year named, an overwhelming 
Spanish squadron suddenly appeared, and compelled the 
British occupants to lower their hag. The insult aroused 
public indignation in England to the highest pitch; and, while 
peremptory demands for reparation were despatched to Spain, 
a number of ships of war were ordered at once into commis¬ 
sion. Among these was the “ Baisonnable," of sixty-four 
guns, to the command of which was appointed Nelson's uncle, 
Captain Maurice Suckling. The latter had some time before 
promised to provide for one of his sister's children, the family 
being very poor; and, the custom of the day permitting 
naval captains, as a kind of patronage, to take into the 
King's service on board their own ships a certain number of 
lads, as midshipmen or otherwise, the opportunity of giving a 
nephew a start in life was now in his hands. The story is 
that Horatio, though then but twelve years old, realized the 
burden of pecuniary care that his father was carrying, and 
himself volunteered the wish that his uncle would take him to 
sea. However it happened, the suggestion staggered Suckling, 
who well knew the lad's puny frame and fragile constitution. 
“ What has poor little Horatio done," cried he, “ that he, being 
so weak, should be sent to rough it at sea ? But let him 
come, and if a cannon-ball takes off his head, he will at least 
be provided for." Under such gloomy foreboding began the 
most dazzling career that the sea, the mother of so many 
heroes, has ever seen. 1 

1 The precise date of Nelson’s entering the Navy, which would be that of his 
being rated upon the books of the “ Raisonnable,” is not stated. Accepting 
the times during which he was borne upon the books of different ships, as 
given by Sir Harris Nicolas (Letters and Despatches of Lord Nelson, vol. i. 
p. 4, note), and with them calculating back from October 15, 1773, the day 
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Spain, after a short hesitation, yielded the British demands, 
so that war did not come, and the “ Baisonnable,” with 
other ships, was again put out of commission. The incident 
of the Falkland Islands, however, had served the purpose of 
introducing Nelson to his profession, for which otherwise the 
opportunity might not have offered. Being so young when 
thus embarked, he, in common with many of the most success¬ 
ful seamen of that day, got scanty schooling; nor did he, as 
some others did, by after application remedy the eccentricities 
of style, and even of grammar, which are apt to result from 
such early neglect. His letters, vigorous and direct as they 
are, present neither the polished diction of Collingwood, nor 
the usual even correctness of St. Vincent and Saumarez, but 
are, on the contrary, constantly disfigured by awkward expres¬ 
sions and bad English. There was rarely, however, danger of 
mistaking his meaning, as was sometimes charged against 
Lord Howe. 

Here, before fairly parting with the humble home life, of 
which the motherless boy had seen, and was throughout his 
career to see so little, is a fit place to introduce two anecdotes 
associated with those early days which his biographers have 
transmitted to us. We of these critical times have learned to 
look with incredulity, not always unmixed with derision, upon 
stories relating to the childhood of distinguished men; but it 
can safely be said that the two now to be given are in entire 
keeping, not merely with particular traits, but with the great 
ruling tenor of Nelson’s whole life. He and his elder brother 
were goingto school one winter day upon their ponies. Find¬ 
ing the snow so deep as to delay them seriously, they went 
back, and the elder reported that they could not get on. The 

mentioned by Nelson himself as that on which he was paid off from the 
“ Carcass ” (Nicolas, p. 5), the date of entry upon the books of the 
‘ * Raisonnable ” would be November 27, 1770; unless, which is unlikely, 
there were any lost days. The news of the Port Egmont business reached 
England in October, 1770. Clarke and M'Arthur (Life of Nelson, vol. i. 
p. 14, note) infer January 1, 1771, for his entry upon the “ Raisonnable’s” 
books ; but this would not allow the times which Nicolas gives with minute 
exactness. For his actually joining the “Raisonnable” they give, loosely, 
the spring of 1771, —March or April. This is very possible, as rating back, 
for the sake of gaining constructive time needed to qualify for promotion, was 
tolerated by the practice of the day. 
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father very judiciously replied: “If that be so, I have of 
course nothing to say; but I wish you to try again, and I 
leave it to your honour not to turn back, unless necessary.” 
On the second attempt, the elder was more than once for 
returning; but Horatio stuck it out, repeating continually, 
“Remember it was left to our honour,” and the difficult 
journey was accomplished. 

The children in this instance seem to have felt that there 
was danger in going on. The other recorded occurrence shows 
in the lad that indifference to personal benefit, as distinguished 
from the sense of conspicuous achievement, which, was ever a 
prominent characteristic of the man. The master of his 
school had a very fine pear-tree, whose fruit the boys coveted, 
but upon which none dared hazard an attempt. At last 
Nelson, who did not share their desires, undertook the risk, 
climbed the tree by night, and carried off the pears, but 
refused to eat any of them, — saying that he had taken them 
only because the others were afraid. 

Trivial though these incidents may seem, they are so merely 
because they belong to the day of small things. To those 
accustomed to watch children, they will not appear unworthy 
of note. Taken together, they illustrate, as really as do his 
greatest deeds, the two forms assumed at different times by 
the one incentive which always most powerfully determined 
Nelson’s action through life,—the motive to which an appeal 
was never made in vain. No material considerations, neither 
danger on the one hand, nor gain on the other, ever affected 
him as did that idealized conception which presented itself, 
now as duty, now as honor, according as it bore for the mo¬ 
ment upon his relations to the state or to his own personality. 
“In my mind’s eye,” said he to his friend Captain - Hardy, who 
afterwards bent over him as his spirit was parting amid the 
tumult of his last victory, “ I ever saw a radiant orb suspended 
which beckoned me onward to renown.” Nelson did not often 
verge upon the poetical in words, but to the poetry of lofty 
aspiration his inmost being always answered true. 

To the young naval officer of a century ago, especially if 
without political or social influence, it was a weighty advan¬ 
tage to be attached to some one commanding officer in active 
employment, who by favorable opportunity or through pro- 
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fessional friendships could push the fortunes of those in 
whom he was interested. Much of the promotion was then 
in the hands of the admirals on foreign stations; and this 
local power to reward distinguished service, though liable to 
abuse in many ways, conduced greatly to stimulate the zeal 
and efforts of officers who felt themselves immediately under 
the eye of one who could make or mar their future. Each 
naval captain, also, could in his degree affect more or less the 
prospects of those dependent upon him. Thus Suckling, 
though not going to sea himself, continued with intelligent 
solicitude his promised care of the young Nelson. When the 
“ Raisonnable” was paid off, he was transferred to the com¬ 
mand of the “ Triumph,” of seventy-four guns, stationed as 
guard-ship in the river Medway; and to her also he took with 
him his nephew, who was borne upon her books for the two 
following years, which were, however, far from being a period 
of inactive harbor life. Having considerable professional 
interest, he saw to the lad’s being kept afloat, and obtained 
for him from time to time such service as seemed most 
desirable to his enterprising spirit. 

The distinction between the merchant seaman and the man- 
of-war’s man, or even the naval officer, in those days of sail¬ 
ing ships and simple weapons was much less sharply marked 
than it has since become. Skill in seamanship, from the use 
of the marlinespike and the sail-needle up to the full equipping 
of a ship and the handling of her under canvas, was in either 
service the prime essential. In both alike, cannon and small 
arms were carried; and the ship’s company, in the peaceful 
trader as well as in the ship of war, expected to repel force 
with force, when meeting upon equal terms. With a reduced 
number of naval vessels in commission, and their quarter¬ 
decks consequently over-crowded with young officers, a youth 
was more likely to find on board them a life of untasked idle¬ 
ness than a call to professional occupation and improvement. 
Nelson therefore was sent by his careful guardian to a mer¬ 
chant-ship trading to the West Indies, to learn upon her, as 
a foremast hand, the elements of his profession, under condi¬ 
tions which, from the comparative fewness of the crew and 
the activity of the life, would tend to develop his powers most 
rapidly. In this vessel he imbibed, along with nautical knowl- 
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edge, the prejudice! which has usually existed, more or less, in 
the merchant marine against t,ht‘ na,val service, due probably 
to the more rigorous exactions a,mi longer terms of enlistment 
in the latter, although the life in other respects is one of less 
hardship; hut in Nelson’s day the feeding had been intensified 
by the*, practice of impressment, and by the severe, almost 
brutal discipline that obtained on board some ships of war, 
through the arbitrary use of their powers by captains, them 
insnflieiently controlled by law. In this cruise ho seems to 
have spent a little oven* a year; a time, however, that was not 
lost to him for Urn accomplishment of the period of service 
technically required to epialify as a lieutenant, bis nanm con¬ 
tinuing throughout on the books of the* “ Triumph/’ to which, 
he, returned in duly, 1772. 

Suckling’s care next insured for him a continuance of active, 
semi-detached duty, in the boats of the “ Triumph,”» an 
employment very different from, and mom responsible than, 
that in which he had recently been occupied, and partiemlarly 
calculated to develop in so apt a nature! the! fearlessness of 
responsibility, both professional and personal, that was among 
the most prominent feature's of Nelson*# character. a The 
test of a man’s cum rage* is responsibility/’ said that great 
admiral and shrewd judge of men, the Earl of St. Vincent, 
after a long and varied experience of naval officers; and none 
ever shone more brightly under this supremo proof than the 
hoi whose career is now opening before! us. ft may be inter¬ 
esting, too, to note! that this condition of more! or less detached 
service, so curly Imgun, in which, though not in chief com¬ 
mand, ho held an authority temporarily independent, and was 
immediately answerable for all that happened cm the spot, 
was the singular characteristic of most of 1/m brilliant course, 
during width, until 1H0R, two years Imforo Trafalgar, he was 
only for brief periods commuitderdn-chicf, yet almost always 
acted apart from his superior. Many a man, gallant, fearless, 
and capable, within signal distance of his admiral, has, when 
out of sight of the flag, ancon inlted with fee hie knees to the 
burden of inde|smdnnt reHjKmsible action, though not lieyond 
his profossiotnil powers. This strength, like all Nature’s boat 
gifts, is inborn; yet, lioth for the happy possessor and for the 
merely average man, it ttt susceptible of high development 
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only by being early exercised, which was the good fortune 
of Nelson. 

Of these two years of somewhat irregular service, while 
nominally attached to the “ Triumph,” it will be well to give 
the account in his own words ; for, having been written a full 
quarter of a century later, they record the deepest and most 
lasting impressions made upon him during that susceptible 
period when first becoming familiar with the calling he was 
to adorn: — 

“ The business with Spain being accommodated, I was sent in a 
West India ship belonging to the house of Hibbert, Punier, and 
Horton, with Mr. John Rathbone, who had formerly been in the 
Navy, in the Dreadnought with Captain Suckling. From this voyage 
I returned to the triumph at Chatham in July, 1772; and, if I did not 
improve in my education, I returned a practical Seaman, with a horror 
of the Royal Navy, and with a saying, then constant with the Sea¬ 
men, < Aft the most honour , forward the better man! * It was many 
weeks before I got the least reconciled to a Man-of-War, so deep was 
the prejudice rooted; and what pains were taken to instil this erro¬ 
neous principle in a young mind! However, as my ambition was to 
be a Seaman, it was always held out as a reward, that if I attended 
well to my navigation, I should go in the cutter and decked long-boat, 
which was attached to the Commanding officer’s ship at Chatham. 
Thus by degrees I became a good pilot, for vessels of that description, 
from Chatham to the Tower of London, down the Swin, and the 
North Foreland; and'confident of myself amongst rocks and sands, 
which has many times since been of great comfort to me. In this 
way I was trained, till the expedition towards the North Pole was 
fitted out; when, although no boys were allowed to go in the Ships, 
(as of no use,) yet nothing could prevent my using every interest to 
go with Captain Lutwidge in the Carcass; and, as I fancied I was to 
fill a man’s place, I begged I might be his cockswain; which, finding 
my ardent desire for going with him, Captain Lutwidge complied with, 
and has continued the strictest friendship to this moment. Lord 
Mulgrave, whom I then first knew, maintained his kindest friendship 
and regard to the last moment of his life. When the boats were fit¬ 
ting out to quit the two Ships blocked up in the ice, I exerted myself 
to have the command of a four-oared cutter raised upon, which was 
given me, with twelve men; and I prided myself in fancying I could 
navigate her better than any other boat in the Ship.” 

It will be recognized from this brief yet suggestive and 
characteristic narrative, that, however valuable and even 
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indispensable may have been his uncle’s assistance in forward¬ 
ing his wishes, it was his own ambition and his own impulse 
that even at this early day gave direction to his course, and 
obtained opportunities which would scarcely have been offered 
spontaneously to one of his physical frailty. In this Arctic 
expedition he underwent the experiences common to all who 
tempt those icebound seas. During it occurred an incident 
illustrative of Nelson’s recklessness of personal danger,—a 
very different thing from official recklessness, which he never 
showed even in his moments of greatest daring and highest 
inspiration. The story is so hackneyed by frequent repetition 
as to make its relation a weariness to the biographer, the 
more so that the trait of extreme rashness in youth is one 
by no means so rare as to be specially significant of Kel¬ 
son’s character. It will be given in the words of his first 
biographers : — 

“ There is also an anecdote recollected by Admiral Lutwidge, 
which marked the filial attention of his gallant cockswain. Among 
the gentlemen on the quarter-deck of the Carcass, who were not 
rated midshipmen, there was, besides young Nelson, a daring ship¬ 
mate of his, to whom he had become attached. One night, during 
the mid-watch, it was concerted between them that they should steal 
together from the ship and endeavour to obtain a bear’s skin. The 
clearness of the nights in those high latitudes rendered the accom¬ 
plishment of this object extremely difficult: they, however, seem to 
have taken advantage of the haze of an approaching fog, and thus to 
have escaped unnoticed. Nelson in high spirits led the way over the 
frightful chasms in the ice, armed with a rusty musket. It was not, 
however, long before the adventurers were missed by those on board; 
and, as the fog had come on very thick, the anxiety of Captain Lut¬ 
widge and his officers was very great. Between three and four in 
the morning the mist somewhat dispersed, and the hunters were dis¬ 
covered at a considerable distance, attacking a large bear. The 
signal was instantly made for tlieir return; but it was .in vain that 
Nelson’s companion urged him to obey it. He was at this time 
divided by a chasm in the ice from his shaggy antagonist, which 
probably saved his life; for the musket had flashed in the pan, and 
their ammunition was expended. 4 Never mind/ exclaimed Horatio, 
4 do but let me get a blow at this devil with the butt-end of my 
musket, and we shall have him.’ His companion, finding that 
entreaty was in vain, regained the ship. The captain, seeing the 
young man's danger, ordered a gun to be fired to terrify the enraged 
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animal. This had the desired effect; but Nelson was obliged to 
return without his bear, somewhat agitated with the apprehension of 
the consequence of this adventure. Captain Lutwidge, though he 
could not but admire so daring a disposition, reprimanded him 
rather sternly for such rashness, and for conduct so unworthy of t he 
situation he occupied; and desired to know what motive he eould 
have for hunting a bear? Being thought by his eapbiin to have 
acted in a manner unworthy of his situation, made a deep impression 
on the high-minded cockswain ; who, pouting his lip, as he was wont 
to do when agitated, replied, 4 Sir, I wished to kill the bear, that I 
might carry its skin to my father/ ” 

Upon, his return to England from the Arctic Seas, Nelson 
again by his own choice determined his immediate future. 
Within a fortnight of leaving the “ Carcass,” he was, through 
his uncle’s influence, received on board by the captain of the 
“ Seahorse,” of twenty guns, one of the ships composing a 
squadron that was just then fitting out for the East Indies. 
To (piote himself, “ Nothing less than such a distant voyage, 
could in the least satisfy my desire of maritime knowledge/ 1 
During an absence of throe years he for much of the time, as 
formerly in his West India cruise, did the? duty of a seaman 
aloft, from which he was afterwards rated midshipman, and 
placed, this time finally, upon the quarter-deck as an officer. 
In the ordinary course, of cruising in peace times, he visited 
every part of the station from Bengal to Bussorah; but the 
climate, trying even to vigorous Europeans, proved too much 
for his frail health. After a couple of years he broke down 
and was invalided home, reaching England in Kepieml>er, 1770. 
IIis escape from death was attributed by himself to the kind 
care of Captain Bigot of the “Dolphin,” in which ship he came 
lmok. At this period we are told that, when well, he was of 
florid countenance, rati ter stout and athletic; but, as the result 
of his illness, ho was reduced to a mere skeleton, and for some 
time entirely lost the use of his limbs, — a distressing symp¬ 
tom, that returned upon him a few years later after his Cen¬ 
tral American expedition in 1780, and confirms this impression 
of extreme fragility of constitution, which is frequently indi¬ 
cated in other ways. 

During this absence in the East Indies Captain Buckling, in 
April, 1775, had been named Comptroller of the Navy, —a 
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civil position, but one that carried witli it power and conse¬ 
quent influence. This probably told for much in obtaining for 
Kelson, who was but just eighteen, and had not yet passed the 
examinations for his first promotion, an acting appointment as 
lieutenant. With this he joined a small ship-of-the-line, the 
“ Worcester,” of sixty-four guns, on board which he remained 
for six months, engaged in convoy duty between the Channel 
and Gibraltar, seeing from her decks for the first time the 
waters of the Mediterranean and its approaches, since then 
indissolubly associated with his name and his glory. He took 
with him a letter from his uncle to the captain of his new 
ship; but while such introduction, coming from so influential 
a quarter, doubtless contributed powerfully to clear from his 
path the obstacles commonly encountered by young men, Kel¬ 
son had gained for himself a reputation for professional 
capacity, which, here as throughout his life, quickly won him 
the full confidence of his superiors. In later years, when his 
admiral’s flag was flying, he recorded, with evident pride in 
the recollection, that while on board the “ Worcester,” not¬ 
withstanding his youth, his captain used to say, u He felt as 
easy when I was upon deck as any officer of the ship.” It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether Kelson ever possessed in a high 
degree the delicate knack of handling a ship with the utmost 
dexterity and precision. He certainly had not the reputation 
for so doing. Codrington — a thorough Kelsonian, to use his 
own somewhat factious expression — used to say in later years, 
“ Lord Kelson was no seaman; even in the earlier stages of 
the profession his genius had soared higher, and all his ener¬ 
gies were turned to becoming a great commander.” His 
apprenticeship, before reaching command, was probably too 
short; and, as captain, his generous disposition to trust others 
to do work for which he knew them fitted, would naturally 
lead him to throw the manipulation of the vessel upon his 
subordinates. But although, absorbed by broader and deeper 
thoughts of the responsibilities and opportunities of a naval 
commander, to which he was naturally attracted by both his 
genius and his temperament, he was excelled in technical skill 
by many who had no touch of his own inspiration, he never¬ 
theless possessed a thoroughly competent knowledge of his 
profession as a simple seaman; which, joined to his zeal, 
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energy, and intelligence, would more than justify the confi¬ 
dence expressed by his early commander. Of this knowledge 
he gave full proof a year later, when, befoi*e a board of cap¬ 
tains, strangers to him, he successfully passed his examina¬ 
tions for a lieutenancy. His uncle Suckling, as Comptroller 
of the Navy, was indeed on the board; but he concealed the 
fact of relationship until the other members had expressed 
themselves satisfied. 

His examination was held within a week of his leaving the 
“Worcester,” on the 8th of April, 1777; and Suckling once 
more, but for the last time in his life, was able to exert his 
influence in behalf of his relative by promptly securing for 
him, not only his promotion to lieutenant, which many waited 
for long, but with it his commission, dated April 10, to the 
ee Lowestoffe,” a frigate of thirty-two guns. This class of 
vessel was in the old days considered particularly desirable 
for young officers, being more active than ships-of-the-line, 
while at the same time more comfortable, and a better school 
for the forming of an officer, than were the smaller cruisers; 
and his uncle probably felt that Nelson, whose service hitherto 
had been mainly upon the latter, needed yet to perfect the 
habits and methods distinctive of a ship of war, for he now 
wrote him a letter upon the proprieties of naval conduct, 
excellently conceived, yet embracing particulars that should 
scarcely have been necessary to one who had served his time 
on board well-ordered ships. The appointment to the “ Lowe- 
stoffe ” was further fortunate, both for him and for us, as in 
the commander of the vessel, Captain William Locker, lie 
found, not only an admirable officer and gentleman, but a 
friend for whom he formed a lasting attachment, ending only 
with Locker’s death in 1800, two years after the Battle of the 
Nile. To this friendship we owe* the fullest record, at his 
own hands, of liis early career; for Locker kept the numer¬ 
ous letters written him by Nelson while still an unknown 
young man. Of seventy odd which now remain, covering the 
years from 1777 to 1783, thirty-seven were to this one 
correspondent. 

In another respect the appointment to the u Lowestoffe ” 
was fortunate for Nelson. The ship was destined to the 
West Indies — or, to speak more precisely, to Jamaica, 
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which was a command distinct from that of.' the eastern 
Caribbean, or Lesser Antilles, oihc.ia.lly styled the Leeward 
Islands Station. Great Britain was them fully embarked 
in the war with her .North American colonies, which ended 
in their independence; and the course 1 , of events was has¬ 
tening her to the rupture with Franco and Spain that fol¬ 
lowed within a year. In this protracted contest the chief 
scene of naval hostilities was to be the West Indies; but 
beyond even the casualties of war, the baneful climate of 
that region insured numerous vacancies by prostration and 
death, with consequent chances of promotion for those who 
escaped the fevers, and found favor in the eyes of their 
commander-in-chief. The brutal levity of the old toast, 
i( A bloody war and a sickly season, 11 nowhere found surer 
fulfilment than on those pestilence-stricken coasts. Captain 
Locker’s health soon gave way. Arriving at .Jamaica on the 
19th of July, 1777, we find Nelson in the following month 
writing to him from the ship during an a Usenet* prod need by 
a serious illness, from whieh fatal results were feared. Tin* 
letter, like* all those to Locker, was marked by that tone of 
quiek, eager sympathy, of genial inclination always to say 
the kindest thing, that elmrarturned his correspondence, and, 
generally, his intercourse with others, * traits that through 
life made him, beyond most men, acceptable and Indoved. 
lie was, from first to last, not merely one of those whose 
services are foreed upon others by sheer weight of ability, 

Umausn indispensable,.- though this, too, he was, — hut men 

wanted him l*eenust% although at times irritable, especially 
after the wounds received in later years, he, was an easy yoke¬ 
fellow, pleasant to deal with, cordial and ready to support 
those almvn him, a tolerant and appreciative master to sub¬ 
ordinates, It may even l»e said that, in matters indiffer¬ 
ent to him, he too readily reflected the feelings, views, and 
wishes of tin me ids mi him , but# when they clashed with 
lik own Iked eonvlet,tons, he was immovable. As hn himself 
said in such a mim% u I feel 1 am perfectly right, and you 
know ttfsin tin me occasions I am not famous for giving up a 
point,” 

Of his connection with the u Lowestoffe ” Im himself, in 
the short autobiographical sketch before quoted, mentions 
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two circumstances, which, from the very fact of their re¬ 
maining so long in his memory, illustrate temperament. 
iC Even a frigate,” he says, u was not sufficiently active*, foi my 
mind, and I got into a schooner, tender to the LowestolTe. 
In this vessel I made myself a complete pilot foi all the 
passages through the [Keys] Islands situated on the north 
side Hispaniola.” This kind of service, it will he. noted, was 
in direct sequence, as to training, to his handling ^oi the 
cc Triumph's ” long-boat in the lower waters of the 1 hames, 
and would naturally contribute to increase that u confidence 
in himself among rocks and sands,” which was afterwards to 
be so “ great a comfort” to him. In his later eareer he had 
frequent and pressing need of that particular form of profes¬ 
sional judgment and self-reliance for which these early expe¬ 
riences stood him in good stead. As he afterwards wrote to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, when pleading the cause of 
a daring and skilful officer who had run his ship ashore*: 
“If I had been censured every time I have run my ship, or 
fleets under my command, into great danger, I should long 
ago have been out of the service, and never hi the House of 
Peers.” At the critical instants of the Nile and Copenhagen, 
as well as in the less conspicuous but more prolonged anxieties 
of the operations off Corsica and along the Riviera of Genoa, 
this early habit, grafted upon the singularly steady nerve 
wherewith he was endowed by nature, sustained him at a 
height of daring and achievement to which very few have 
been able to rise. 

The other incident recorded by him as happening while on 
board the “ Lowestoffe,” he himself eites as illustrative of 
temperament. “ Whilst in this frigate*, an event happened 
which presaged my character; and, as it conveys no dishonour 
to the officer alluded to, T shall insert it Blowing a gale of 
wind, and a very heavy sea, the frigate captured an American 
letter-of-marquo. The first Lieutenant was ordered to board 
her, which he did not do, owing to the very heavy sea. On 
his return, the Captain said, * Have 1 no officer in the ship 
who can board the prize ? ’ On which the Master ran to the 
gangway, to get into the boat: when I stopped him, saying, 
i It is my turn now; and if I come back, it is yours.* This 
little incident,” he continues, “ has often occurred to my 
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mind; and I know its is my disposition, that; difficulties and 
dangers do but increase my desire of attempting them.” An 
action of this sort, in its results unimportant, gives keener 
satisfaction in the remembrance than do greater deeds, because 
more purely individual, — entirely one’s own. It; is upon 
such as this, rather than upon his victories, that Nelson in 
his narrative dwells caressingly. 11 is personal daring at St. 
Vincent, and against the gunboats off Cadiz, ministered more 
directly to his self-esteem, to that consciousness of high desert 
whieh was dear to him, than did the Battle of the Nile, whose 
honors he, though ungrudgingly, shared with his u band of 
brothers, 1 ’ 

When the “ Lowesfcoffo ” had been a year upon the station, 
it beeame very doubtful wind,Inn* Looker could continue in 
her, and finally he did go home ill. It was probably due to 
this uncertainty that In* obtained the transfer of Nelson, in 
whom he had become most affectionately interested, to the* 
u Bristol,” flagship of Sir Peter Parker, the commander-in- 
chief. Here, under the, admiral's own eye, warmly recom¬ 
mended by his last captain, and with a singular faculty for 
enlisting the love and esteem of all with whom he was brought 
into contact, the young officer's prospects were of the fairest; 
nor did the event belie them. Joining the ** Bristol” as her 
third lieutenant, not earlier than July, 1778, he had by the 
end of September risen 11 by snecession ” to use his own 
phrase — to Im first; a promotion by seniority whose rapidity 
attests the rate at whieh vacancies occurred. Both Parker 
and his wife lH*eame very fond of him, cared for him in illness, 
and in later years she wrote to him upon each of the occasions 
on whieh he most brilliantly distinguished himself - after 
St. Vincent, the Nile, ami Copenhagen, 4 ‘ Your mother,” said 
she after the first, 44 eotdd not have heard of your deeds with 
more affectum; nor eottld she lie more rejoiced at your per¬ 
sonal esenpe from all the dangers of that glorious day;” atn| 
again, after the Nile, u Sir Peter ami I have ever regarded 
you as a son,” The letter following the victory at Copen¬ 
hagen 1ms not l warn published; but Nelson, whose heart was 
never reluctant to gratitude nor to own obligation, wrote in 
reply : lf Believe mu when I sny that I am us sensible as emr 
that 1 own my present position in life to your and good Sir 
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Peter’s partiality for me, and friendly remembrance oi Maurice 
Suckling.” 

This last allusion indicates some disinterestedness in Par¬ 
ker’s patronage, and its vital importance to Nelson at that 
time. Captain Buckling had died in July, 1778, and with him 
departed the only powerful support upon which the young 
lieutenant could then count, apart from his own merits and 
the friends obtained by them. There was in those days an 
immense difference in prospects between tin* nephew of the 
Comptroller of the Navy and a man unknown at headquar¬ 
ters. By what leading principle's, if any, Sir Peter Parker was 
guided in the distribution of his favors, can scarcely now be 
ascertained; but that he brought rapidly forward two men of 
such great yet widely different merit as Nelson and Col ling- 
wood, is a proof that his judgment was Hound and the station 
one where vacancies were frequent. Collingwood, who was 
then a lieutenant on board a sloop-of-war, went to the 
“ LowestofTe” in Nelson’s plats*. When the latter, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1778, was made commander into the brig Badger,” the 
other was transferred to the vacant room in the * k Bristol; ” 
and when Nelson, on the 11 th of June, 1771), Iwcaine post-captain 
in the “ Ilinchinbrook " frigate*, Cnllmgwood again followed 
him as eommander of tin* u Badger.” Finally, when through 
a death vacancy a better frigate* offered tor Nelson, Col ling- 
wood also was posted info the* “ 1 1 inehinbrook ; ” this ship 
thus having the singular distinct ion of conferring the highest 
rank obtainable by selection, and so fixing the final position of 
the two life-long friends who led the columns at Trafalgar, the 
crowning achievement of the British Navy as well as of their 
own illustrious careers. The coincidence at the earlier date 
may have beam partly fact! tit ms, due to a fad of the eoiti- 
mandor-in-chief; but it assumes a different and very impres¬ 
sive aspect viewed in the light of their later close association, 
especially when it is recalled that Collingwood also succeeded, 
upon Nelson’s death, to tin* Mediterranean command, and was 
there worn out, as his predecessor fell, in the discharge of his 
duty upon that important station, which thus proved fatal it* 
them both. ‘Few historic*, parallels are so complete. Bir Peter 
Parker, living until 1811, survived both his illustrious juniors, 
and at the age of eighty-two followed Nelson’s coffin, as chief 
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mourner at the imposing obsequies, where the nation, from the 
highest to the lowest, mingled the exultation of triumph with 
weeping for the loss of its best-beloved. 

Of .Nelson’s exterior at this time, his early biographers have 
seen red an aerount whieh, besides its value as a portrait, pos¬ 
sesses the further interest of mentioning explieitly that (‘.harm 
of manner whieh was one of his best birth-gifts, reheating, as it 
did,the generous and kindly temper of his heart. “The personal 
appearanee of Captain Nelson at this period of his life, owing 
to his del irate health and diminutive figure, was far from ex¬ 
pressing the greatness of his intellectual powers. From his 
earliest years, like Cleomenes, the hero of Sparta, lu*, had been 
enamoured of glory, and had possessed a greatness of mind. 
Nelson preserved, also, a similar tempo ranee and shnplieity of 
manners. Nature, as Plata reh adds of tint noble Spartan, had 
given a spur to his mind whieh rendered him impetuous in the 
pursuit of whatever he deemed honourable. The. demeanour 
of this extraordinary young man was entirely the demeanour 
of a British seaman; whim the energies of his mind were not 
called forth by some object of duty, or professional interest, 
he seemed fo retire within himself, and to care but little for 
the refined eourtesies of polished lift*.” No saving sense of 
humor seems to have suggested that the profane might here 
ask, “ Is this the British seaman?” “ In his dress he had all 
the cleanliness of an Englishman, though his manner of wear¬ 
ing it gave him an air of negligence; ami yet his general ad¬ 
dress and conversation, when he wished to please, possessed a 
charm that was irresistible.” 1 

In June, 177R, when posted into the u I lineldubrook,” Nel¬ 
son wanted still three months of being twenty-one. By the 
custom of the British Navy, then and now, promotions from 
the grade of Captain to that of Admiral art! made by seniority 
only. Once a captain, therefore, a man’s future was assured, 
ho far ns concerned the possibility of juniors passing over his 
head, — neither favor nor merit could procure that; his rank 
relatively to others was finally fixed. The practical difficulty 
of getting at a captain of conspicuous ability, to make of him 
a flag-officer, was met by one of those clumsy yet adequate 
exjmdbnts by which the practical English mind contrives to 
1 CJtftrkc tail WPArthnr, vet i. {*. HI. 
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reconcile respect for precedent with the demands of emer¬ 
gency. There being then no legal limit to the number of 
admirals, a promotion was in such case made of all captains 
down to and including the one wanted; and Lord St. Vincent, 
one of the most thorough-going of naval statesmen, is credited 
with the declaration that he would promote a hundred down 
the list of captains, if necessary, to reach the one demanded 
by the needs of the country. Even with this rough-riding 
over obstacles, — for the other officers promoted, however 
useful in their former grade, not being wanted as admirals, 
remained perforce unemployed, — the advantage of reaching 
post-rank betimes is evident enough; and to this chiefly Nel¬ 
son referred in acknowledging his permanent indebtedness to 
Sir Peter Parker. With this early start, every artificial im¬ 
pediment was cleared from his path; his extraordinary ability 
was able to assert itself, and could he given due opportunity, 
without a too violent straining of service methods. He had, 
indeed, to wait eighteen years for his flag-rank ; but even so, 
he obtained it while still in the very prime of his energies, 
before he was thirty-nine, — a good fortune equalled by none 
of his most distinguished contemporaries. 1 

A somewhat singular feature of this early promotion of 
Nelson is that it was accorded without the claim of service in 
actual battle,—a circumstance that seems yet more remark¬ 
able when contrasted with the stormy and incessant warfare of 
his later career. While he was thus striding ahead, his equals 
in years, Saumarez and Pellew, were fighting their way up step 
by step, gaining each as the reward of a distinct meritorious 
action, only to find themselves outstripped by one who Imd 
scarcely seen a gun fired in anger. The result was mainly due 
to tin; nature of the station, where sickness made vacancies 
more rapidly than the deadliest engagement. But while this 
is true, and must be taken into the account, it was character¬ 
istic of Nelson that his value transpired through the simplest 
intercourse, and amid the commonplace incidents of service. 
Locker and Parker each in turn felt this. A little later, while 
he and Collingwood were still unknown captains, the latter, 
usually measured and formal in his language, wrote to him in 

1 Collingwood was nearly fifty when he got his flag. Howe w«i forty-five, 
St. Vincent fifty-throe, Saumarez forty-four, Exmouth (Pellew) forty-eight 
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those singularly strong words : “ My regard for you, my dear 
Nelson, my respeet and veneration for your character, 1 hope 
and believe, will never lessen/ 1 So, some years afterwards, 
hut, before he beeame renowned or had wrought his more bril¬ 
liant achievements, an envious brother captain said to him, 
u You did just, as you pleased in Lord Hood’s time, the same 
in Admiral Hotham’s, and now again with Sir John Jervis; it 
makes no difference to you who is (hmnnander-in-ehief.” This 
power of winning confidence and inspiring attachment was one 
of the strongest elements in Nelson's suceess, alike as a sub¬ 
ordinate and when himself in ehief command. 

With his mind ever fixed upon glory, or rather upon honor, 
— the word he himself most often used, and which more accu¬ 
rately expresses his desire for fame; honor, which is to glory 
what character is to reputation, the same hard fortune per¬ 
sisted in denying to him, during the War of the American 
Revolution, the npportunities for distinction which he so 
ardently coveted. In the “ badger 11 and in the “ Hinehiie 
brook/’ during the year 177R, his service was confined to 
routine cruising about Jamaica and along the Mosquito coast 
of Central America. A gleam of 1 letter things for a moment 
shone upon him in August of that year, when the French fleet, 
under Count UTNtaing, appeared in Haiti, numbering twenty- 
two ships-oLthedine, with transports reported to he carrying 
twenty thousand troops. All Jamaica was in an uproar of ap¬ 
prehension, Indieving an attack upon tin* island to he immi¬ 
nent ; for its conquest was known to Ik* one of flu* great objects 
of the enemy. Nelson was at the time living on shore, the 
“ Hinehinbrook ” seemingly 1 not having returned to the port 
since his appointment to her, and he eagerly accepted the duty 

of commanding tin* land batteries. The odds were great, -.- 

u You must not be surprised to hear of my learning to speak 
French/ 1 he wrote, laughingly, to Looker in England, — but if 
so, the greater the honor attendant, whether upon success or 
defeat., DTNtamg, however, passed on to America to encoun¬ 
ter disaster at Bjivatuuili, and Nelson*** hopes were again 
disappointed. 

In January, 1780 , an opportunity for service offered, which 

1 TJib liftjwfirm wrtitin from lib tetter* of July *2ff anti August 12, which 

explicitly mention flint nIiijMt aWiuw. 
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ended in no conspicuous or permanent result, but nevertheless 
conferred distinction upon one who, to use his own expression, 
was determined to climb to the top of the tret 1 , and to neglect 
no chance, however slight, that could help him on. War with 
Spain had then been about seven months declared, and tin* 
British governor of Jamaica bad sagaciously determined to 
master Lake Nicaragua, and the eourse of the river San Juan, 
its outlet to the Caribbean Sea,. The object of the attempt 
was twofold, both military and commercial. The route was 
recognized then, as it is now, as one of the most, important, if 
not the most important, of those affording easy transit from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic by way of the Isthmus. To a, 
nation of the mercantile aptitudes of Great Britain, such a 
natural highway was necessarily an object of desire. In her 
hands it would not only draw to itself the wealth of flu* sur¬ 
rounding regions, but would likewise promob* the develop¬ 
ment of her trade, both north and south, along the* eastern 
and western coasts of the two Americas. But the pecuniary 
gain was not all. The military tenure of this short and nar¬ 
row strip, supported at either end, upon the Pacific and the 
Atlantic, by naval detachments, all the more easily to hr main¬ 
tained there by t he use of t he belt, itself, would effectually sever 
the northern and southern colonies of Spain, both by actual in¬ 
terposition, and by depriving them of one of their most vital 
lines of intercommunication. To seek control of so valuable 
and central a link in a great network of maritime interests 
was an natural and inevitable to Great Britain a century ago, 
as it now is to try to dominate the Mediterranean and the Suez. 
Canal, which fulfil a like function to her Eastern possessions 
and Eastern commerce. 

Preoccupied, however, with numerous and more pressing 
earns in many quarters of the world, and overweighted in a 
universal struggle with outnumbering foes, Great Britain 
could spare but scanty forces to her West India Islands, and 
from them Governor Dal ling could muster hub five hundred 
men for his Nicaraguan undertaking. Nelson was directed to 
convoy these with the “ Hinehinbrook ” to the mouth of the 
San Juan del Norte, where was tin*, port now commonly called 
Grey town, in those days a fine and spacious harbor. There 
his charge ended; but his mental constitution never allowed 
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him to look upon a military task as well done while anything 
remained to do. In the spirit of his famous saying, fifteen 
years later, “Were ten ships out of eleven taken, I would 
never call it well done if the eleventh escaped, if able to get 
at her,” he determined to go with the troops. With his 
temperament it was impossible to turn his back upon the 
little body of soldiers, whose toilsome advance up the tropical 
stream might be aided and hastened by his ready seamen. 

The first objective of the expedition was Fort San Juan, a 
powerful work controlling the river of the same name, and 
thereby the only natural water transit between the sea and 
Lake Nicaragua. Upon the possession of this, as a position 
of vantage and a safe depot for supplies and reinforcements, 
Bailing based his hopes of future advance, both west and 
south. Nelson took with him forty-seven seamen and ma¬ 
rines from his ship’s company; the former, aided by some 
Indians, doing most of the labor of forcing the boats against 
the current, through shoal and tortuous channels, under his 
own constant supervision and encouragement. A small out¬ 
post that withstood their progress was by him intrepidly 
stormed, sword in hand, by sudden assault; and upon reach¬ 
ing Fort San Juan he urgently recommended the same sum¬ 
mary method to the officer commanding the troops. The 
latter, however, was not one of the men who recognize the 
necessity for exceptional action. Eegular approaches, though 
the slower, were the surer way of reducing a fortified place, 
and entailed less bloodshed. Professional rule commonly 
demanded them, and to professional rule he submitted. 
Nelson argued that through delays, which, however incurred, 
were now past discussion, the expedition had reached its 
destination in April, at the end of the healthy, dry season, 
instead of shortly after its beginning, in January. Conse¬ 
quently, owing to the fall of the water, much additional 
trouble had been experienced in the advance, the men were 
proportionately weakened by toil and exposure, and the wet 
months, with their dire train of tropical diseases, were at 
hand. Therefore, though more might fall by the enemy’s 
weapons in a direct attack, the ultimate loss would be less 
than by the protracted and sickly labors of the spade; while 
with San Juan subdued, the force could receive all the care 
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possible in such a climate, and under the best conditions await 
the return of good weather for further progress. 

In military enterprises there will frequently arise the ques¬ 
tion, Is time or life in this case of the greater value ? Those 
regularly ordered and careful procedures which most econo¬ 
mize the blood of the soldier may, by their inevitable delays, 
seriously imperil the objects of the campaign as a whole; or 
they may even, while less sanguinary, entail indirectly a 
greater loss of men than do prompter measures. In such 
doubtful matters Nelson’s judgment was usually sound; and 
his instinct, which ever inclined to instant and vigorous 
action, was commonly by itself alone an accurate guide, in 
a profession whose prizes are bestowed upon quick resolve 
more often than upon deliberate consultation. The same in¬ 
tuition that in his prime dictated his instant, unhesitating 
onslaught at the Nile, depriving the French of all opportunity 
for further preparation, — that caused him in the maturity of 
his renown, before Copenhagen, to write, “ every hour’s delay 
makes the enemy stronger ; we shall never be so good a match 
for them as at this moment,” —that induced him at Trafalgar 
to modify his deliberately prepared plan in favor of one vastly 
more hazardous, but which seized and held the otherwise fleet¬ 
ing chance, — led him here also at San Juan, unknown, and 
scarcely more than a boy, to press the policy of immediate 
attack. 

The decision was not in his hands, and he was overruled; 
whereupon, with his usual readiness to do his utmost, he 
accepted the course he disapproved, and, without nursing a 
grievance, became at once active in erecting batteries and 
serving the guns. “ When unfortunate contentions,” says one 
dispassionate narrator, “had slackened the ardour for public 
service, Captain Nelson did not suffer any narrow spirit to 
influence his conduct. He did more than his duty: where 
anything was to be done, he saw no difficulties.” Great as 
his merits were, he was never insensible to them; and, in the 
sketch of his career, furnished by him to his chief biographers, 
he records his exploits with naive self-satisfaction, resembling 
the sententious tablets of Eastern conquerors ; “ I boarded, if 
I may be allowed the expression, an outpost of the enemy, 
situated on an island in the river; I made batteries, and 
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afterwards fought them, and was a principal causa of our 
success/’ Bui this simple, almost childlike, delight in his 
own performances, which continually crops out in his corre¬ 
spondence, did not exaggerate their deserts. Major Poison, 
commanding the land forces, wrote to (inventor Dal ling: u I 
want words to express the obligations I owe to Captain 
Nelson. He was tint first on every service, whether by day 
or night. There was not a gun bred hut was pointed by him, 
or by Captain Despard, Chief Engineer." I lading, after some, 
delay, wrote in the sane*, sense to the Minister of War in Lon¬ 
don, warmly recommending Nelson to the notice of the home 
Covernment. 

While the siege was in progress. Nelson received word of 
his appoint ment to a better ship, tin* “ datum," of forty-four 
guns, and if became necessary for him to join her. He left 
Fort San Juan only flu* day before it, surrendered, and re¬ 
turned to Jamaica ; but bis health now gave* way wholly, and 
Ids command of the ‘Claims," for the most part merely nomi¬ 
nal, soon came to an end altogether. Dulling had truly said, 
M Captain Nelson’s const itution is rather too delicate for ser¬ 
vice in this Hurt hern ocean." 1 Before starting on the expe¬ 
dition, he had himself written to his friend Locker: 11 If my 
health is not much better than it is at present, I shall cer¬ 
tainly come home after this trip, as all the doctors arc against 
my staying so long in this country. Von know my old com¬ 
plaint in my breast: it is turned out to be the gout get there, 
I have twice Iicen given over since you left this country with 
that cursed disorder, the gout." In such weakness ho lived 
and worked through a month of a, short campaign, in which, 
of the ** llinehitibrook’s " crew of two hundred, one hundred 
and forty five were buried in his tilin' or that of Ids successor, 
<‘oltingwood* — a mortality which he justly cites m a further 
proof oi the necessity for expedition in such climates. But, 
though he survived, he escaped by the skin of his teeth. 
Worn out by dysentery and fatigue, he was curried ashore in 
his rot, and soon after taken to Sir Peter Parker’s house, 
where Lady Parker herself nursed him through. Her kind* 

1 Tlir (‘atiUWnit mm fWittniy dun »%f ylnl in miiteittidlrwllms tot lie ftouth 
t ho mtilrlt wiin w <*hU*hI Ixmuw* Its find ilincuvirer* stw it to tins 

fciutli fmm tie* Ltliffitd, 
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ness to him and his own debility are touchingly shown by a 
note written from the mountains, where he was carried in 
his convalescence: “Oh, Mr. Eoss, what would I give to be 
at Port Eoyal! Lady Parker not here, and the servants let¬ 
ting me lay as if a log, and take no notice.” P>y September, 
1780, it was apparent that perfect restoration, without change 
of climate, was impossible, and in the autumn, having been 
somewhat over three years on the station, he sailed lor home 
in the “Lion,” of sixty-four guns, Captain Cornwallis, 1 to 
whose careful attention, as formerly to that of Captain Pigot, 
he gratefully attributed his life. The expedition with which 
he had been associated ended in failure, for although a part 
of the force pushed on to Lake Nicaragua, sickness compelled 
the abandonment of the conquests, which were repossessed by 
the Spaniards. 

Arriving in England, Nelson went to Bath, and there passed 
through a period of extreme suffering and tedious recovery. 
“I have been so ill since I have been here,” says one of his 
letters, “ that I was obliged to be carried to and from bed, 
with the most excruciating tortures.” Exact dates are want¬ 
ing; but he seems to have been under treatment near three 
months, when, on the 28th of January, 1781, he wrote to 
Locker, in his often uncouth style: “ Although I have not 
quite recovered the use of my limbs, yet my inside is a new 
man; ” and again, three weeks later, “ I have now the perfect 
use of all my limbs, except my left arm, which I can hardly tell 
what is the matter with it. From the shoulder to my fingers 7 
ends are as if half dead. 77 He remained in Bath until the 
middle of March, latterly more for the mild climate than be¬ 
cause feeling the necessity of prosecuting his cure; yet that 
his health was far from securely re-established is evident, for 
a severe relapse followed his return to London. On the 7th 
of May, 1781, he writes to his brother: “ You will say, why 
does not he come into Norfolk ? I will tell you: I have en¬ 
tirely lost the use of my left arm, and very near of my left 
leg and thigh. 77 In estimating Nelson 7 s heroism, the sickly 

1 Cornwallis was an officer of marked gallantry and conduct, who distin¬ 
guished himself on several occasions, as captain, during the War of 1778, and 
as admiral during the wars of the French Revolution. He was brother to 
Lord Cornwallis, who surrendered at Yorktown, in 1781. 
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fragility of his bodily frame must be kept in memory; not to 
exeuse shortcomings of nerve or (‘iiterpri.se, for there were 
none, but to exalt duly the extraordinary mental energy 
which rather mocked at. diilirulties than triumphed over them. 

While yet an invalid he had again applied for employment, 
and, as the war wan still raging, was appointed in August, 
1781, to the " Albemarle, 73 a. small frigate of twenty-eight 
guns, ile was pleased with the ship, the first commissioned 
by himself at home, with a long eruiso in prospect; and, to¬ 
gether with his expressions of content with her, there appears 
that, manifostation of complete satisfaetion with his oflirers 
and crew, with those surrounding him as subordinates, that 
so singularly characterized his habit of mind. “ I have an 
exceeding good ship's company. Not a, man or oflieer in 
her 1 would wish to change. ... I am perfectly satisfied 
with both oficers and ship's company. 77 Down to tin* month 
before Trafalgar, when, to the. bidding of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to choose his own oficers, lit* replied, “Choose 
yourself, my lord ; the same* spirit actuates the whole pro¬ 
fession, you cannot choose wrong, 77 there is rarely, it might 
almost be said never, anything but praise for those beneath 
him. With tin* u Agamemnon, 77 11 We are all well; indeed, 
nobody can be ill with my ship 7 s company, they are so line a 
set.” At the Nile, l had the happiness to command a band 
of brothers; t here fore night was to my advantage. Farh 
knew his dntv* and I was sure each would bad for a French 
ship. J ft/frirntls readily conceived my plan. 77 His ships in 
the Mediterranean, in ISO.* I, "are the best commanded and 
the very best maimed ” in the navy. So his frequent praise 
of others in his despatches and letters has none of the formal, 
perfunctory ring of an official paper; it springs evidently 
from the warmest, appreciation and admiration, is heartfelt, 
showing mi deceptive exterior, hut the true native fibre of 
the man, full of tin* charity which is kind and thinketh no 
evil. It was not always so toward those above him. Under 
tile timid and dilatory action of ffothrnn and Hyde Darker, 
wilier the somewhat commonplace although exact and ener¬ 
getic movements of Lord Keith, he was restive, and freely 
showed what he felt. On the other hand, around Hood and 
iJervifts who entumamlod lib professional respect and esteem, 
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lie quickly threw the same halo of excellence, arising from 
his tendency to idealize, that colored the medium through 
which he invariably saw the men whom he himself com¬ 
manded. The disposition to invest those near to him with 
merits, which must in part at least have been imaginary, is 
a most noteworthy feature of his character, and goes far to 
explain the attraction he exerted over others, the enthusiasm 
which ever followed him, the greatness of his success, and 
also, unhappily, the otherwise almost inexplicable but en¬ 
during infatuation which enslaved his later years, and has 
left the most serious blot upon his memory. 

Though thus pleased with his surroundings, his own health 
continued indifferent. He excuses himself for delay in corre¬ 
spondence, because u so ill as to be scarce kept out of bed.” 
In such a state, and for one whose* frame had been racked and 
weakened by three years spent in the damp heat of the trop¬ 
ics, a winter’s trip to the Baltic was hardly tin* bent prescrip¬ 
tion; but thither the AU>emarle ” was sent, — it would 
almost be supposed,” he wrote, “ to try my constitution.” He 
was away on this cruise* from October to Heeember, I7HI, 
reaching Yarmouth on the 17th of the latter month, with a 
large convoy of a hundred and ten sail of merchant-ships, all 
that then remained of two hundred and sixty that had started 
from Elsinore on tin*. «Sth. 14 They behaved, as all convoys 
that ever £ saw did, shamefully ill; parting company every 
day.” After being several days wiml-Iwntml in Yarmouth 
Roads, lie arrived in the Downs on the first day of 1782. The 
bitter cold of the North had pierced him almost as keenly an 
it did twenty years later in the Copenhagen expedition. 4< I 
believe the Doctor hp saved my life since I saw you,” he 
wrote to his brother. The ship was then ordered to Torts* 
mouth to take in eight months- provisions, -—a sure indication 
that she was intended for a distant voyage. Nelson himself 
surmised that she would join the squadron of Kir Uirhard 
Biekerton, then fitting out to reinforce the fleet in the Hunt 
Indies. Had this happened, he would have been on hand to 
hear much and perchance see something of one of his own 
professional forerunners, the great French Admiral Kuffreu, m 
well as of the latter’s doughty antagonist, Kir Edward Hughes; 
for Biekerton arrived in time to take part in the last of the 
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five pitched battles between those two hard fighters. Un¬ 
luckily, a severe accident had befallen the 66 Albemarle/ 5 — a 
large East Indiaman having dragged down upon her during 
a heavy gale in the Downs. The injuries received by this 
collision were so extensive that the ship was under repairs 
at Portsmouth for six weeks, during which time Bickerton 
sailed. 

While thus detained in one of the principal dockyards and 
naval stations of the kingdom, another large detachment, be¬ 
longing to the Channel fleet, assembled before Nelson's eyes. 
It comprised twelve sail-of-the-line, under Admiral Barring¬ 
ton ; and among these was the “ Foudroyant,” the most famous 
ship of her time, then commanded by Captain John Jervis, 
with whom, as the Earl of St. Vincent, Nelson was afterwards 
closely associated; but the young frigate captain did not now 
come in contact with his stately superior, who in later years 
so highly valued and loved him. It was for him still the day 
of small things. Though thus thrown in the midst of the din 
and bustle of extensive naval preparations, he had not the 
fortune to be directly connected with them ; and consequently 
no occasion arose for becoming known to'admirals who could 
recognize his worth, and give him the opportunities without 
which distinction cannot be achieved. It is, however, a sig¬ 
nificant and instructive fact that, while thus persistently dis¬ 
sociated from the great operations then in progress, and 
employed wholly in detached service, Nelson’s natural genius 
for war asserted itself, controlling the direction of his thoughts 
and interests, and fixing them to that broad field of his profes¬ 
sion from which he was as yet debarred. u The height of his 
ambition,” an acquaintance of this period tells us, “ was to 
command a line-of-battle ship; as for prize money,” for which 
frigates offered the best chances, “ it never entered his 
thoughts.” A few months later, while still in the “ Albe¬ 
marle,” it was said of him by Lord Hood, the most original 
tactician of the day, that he knew as much about naval tactics 
as any officer in the fleet. When this high encomium was be¬ 
stowed, Nelson had barely passed his twenty-fourth birthday. 

Meanwhile the “ Albemarle ” was again ordered upon con¬ 
voy duty, this time to Quebec. This destination also was 
distasteful on account of the climate. “ I want much to get 
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off from this d-cl voyage/ 7 he wrote. “Mr. Adair/ 7 an 

eminent London surgeon, who the year before had treated him 
for the paralysis of his limbs, “ has told me that if I was sent 
to a cold damp climate it would make me worse than ever. 77 
He himself had scruples about applying for an exchange, and 
the efforts of some friends who interfered proved useless. The 
“ Albemarle 77 started with a convoy of thirty-odd vessels on 
the 10th of April, 1782; and after a short stop at Cork, an¬ 
chored at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on May 27, whence she 
reached Quebec July 1. Three days later she again sailed on 
a cruise that lasted over two months, spent chiefly about 
Boston Bay and Cape Cod. During this time several enemy’s 
vessels were taken or destroyed; but, with the bad luck that 
so often followed Nelson in the matter of prize-money, none 
of the captures reached port, and the cruise was pecuniarily 
unprofitable. It afforded him, however, an opportunity for 
displaying conduct and gaining deserved reputation, which he 
valued more highly. On the 14th of August the sudden lifting 
of a fog showed the “Albemarle 77 within gunshot of a French 
squadron, of four ships-of-the-line and a frigate, that had just 
come out of Boston.* A close chase followed, lasting nine or 
ten hours; but Nelson threw off the heavy ships by running 
among the shoals of George’s Bank, which he ventured to do, 
trusting to the cool head and aptitude for pilotage acquired in 
earlier life. The frigate followed warily, watching for a 
chance to strike at advantage ; but when the ships-of-the-line 
had been dropped far enough to be unable to help their con¬ 
sort, the British vessel hove-to 1 in defiance, and the enemy 
fell back upon his supports. 

Shortly after this escape, so many of the ship’s company 
fell ill with scurvy that Nelson decided to go back to Quebec, 
where he arrived on the 17th of September. “ For eight 
weeks/ 7 he wrote, “ myself and all the officers lived upon salt 
beef; nor had the ship’s company had a fresh meal since the 
7th of April. 77 The fears for his health tha.t he had expressed 
before sailing from England had happily proved groundless, 
and a month’s stay in port which now followed, at the most 
delightful and invigorating of the American seasons, wrought 
wonders for him. His letters to Locker state that the voyage 
1 That is, stopped. 
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agreed with him better than he had expected; while from the 
St. Lawrence he wrote to his father, “ Health, that greatest of 
blessings, is what I never truly enjoyed until I saw Fair 
Canada. The change it has wrought, I am convinced, is truly 
wonderful.” This happy result had been due, in part at 
least, to surroundings that told favorably upon his sensitive 
nervous system, and not to the bracing climate alone. He had 
been actively occupied afloat, and had fallen desperately in love 
with a fair Canadian, around whom his ardent imagination 
threw that glamour of exaggerated charm in which he saw all 
who were dear to him, except his wife. Her he seems from 
the first to have looked upon with affection indeed, but with¬ 
out rapture or illusion. The Canadian affair came near ending 
in an imprudent offer, from which he was with difficulty de¬ 
terred by a cool-headed friend. The story runs that, the ship 
being ordered to New York and ready for sea, he had bidden 
her good-bye and gone on board, expecting to sail next day; 
but that, unable to bear the approaching separation, he re¬ 
turned to the city, and was on his way to the lady’s home 
when his friend met him. 

Tearing himself away from his mistress by a violent effort, 
Nelson, on the 20th of October, sailed for New York. Arriv¬ 
ing on the 13th of November, he found there a large part of 
the West India fleet, under Lord Hood, who had been second 
in command to Rodney on the occasion of the latter’s cele¬ 
brated victory over De Grasse in the previous April. Rodney 
had since then been recalled to England, while Hood had gone 
to Boston to look after a division of the beaten Erench fleet, 
which was there refitting. He was now on his return to the 
islands, where the enemy was expected to make a vigorous 
aggressive campaign the following spring. Extensive prepa¬ 
rations were in fact on foot for the reduction of Jamaica, frus¬ 
trated six months before by De Grasse’s mishap. Nelson 
thus found himself again in tantalizing contact with the stir¬ 
ring circumstance that preludes hostilities, in which he him¬ 
self had little hope to share ; for the “ Albemarle ” belonged 
to the North American station, where all active naval opera¬ 
tions had ceased with the surrender of Cornwallis the year 
before. He went, therefore, to Hood, and begged to be trans¬ 
ferred to his squadron. In vain did Admiral Digby, his own 
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comraander-in-chief, tell him that he was on a good station for 
prize-money. “ Yes,” he replied, “ but the West Indies is the 
station for honour.” 

Digby was reluctant to part with'a frigate, as all admirals 
were; but Hood, either from an intuitive faculty for judging 
men, or from his conversations with Nelson eliciting the 
latter’s singular knowledge of the higher part of his profes¬ 
sion, wished to push an officer of so much promise, and suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the transfer of the “Albemarle” to his 
squadron. “I am a candidate with Lord Hood for a line-of- 
battle ship,” wrote Nelson to Locker; “he has honoured me 
highly, by a letter, for wishing to go off this station to a 
station of service, and has promised me his friendship.” A 
few months later he wrote again: “My situation in Lord 
Hood’s fleet must be in the highest degree flattering to any 
young man. He treats me as if I were his son, and will, I 
am convinced, give me anything I can ask of him.” This 
was really the beginning, the outstart, of Nelson’s great 
career; for Hood’s interest in him, then aroused, and deep¬ 
ened by experience to the utmost confidence and appreciation, 
made itself felt the instant the Trench Revolutionary War 
began. Nelson then came at once under his orders, went 
with him to the Mediterranean, and there speedily made his 
mark, being transferred from admiral to admiral with ever¬ 
growing tokens of reliance. Despite the lapse of time, and 
the long interval of peace, it is no exaggeration to say that 
there is a direct connection of cause and effect between his 
transfer to Hood’s fleet, in the harbor of New York, and the 
battle of Cape St. Vincent, in 1797, when he emerged from 
merely professional distinction to national renown, standing 
head and shoulders above all competitors. In the four days 
that followed his arrival in New York, Nelson took the tide 
at the flood, and was borne on to fortune. Yet in this, as in 
many other instant and happy decisions, we may not see the 
mere casting of a die, the chance result of an irreflective im¬ 
pulse. The determination to change into Hood’s squadron, 
with its powerful, far-reaching effect upon his future, was in 
necessary logical sequence to Nelson’s whole habit of thought, 
and wish, and previous preparation. He was swept into 
the current that carried him on to fame by the irresistible 
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tendency of his own conscious will and cherished purpose 4 . 
Opportunity Hit ted l»y; he was ready, and grasped it. 

At this turning-point the commendable diligence of his 
principal biographers has a Rain secured for us a, striking de¬ 
scription of the young tea plaints personal appearance, and of 
the impression produced by his manner upon an interested 
acquaintance, who afterwards became a, warm friend and ad¬ 
mirer as well ms a frequent correspondent. The narrator — 
then Prince William Henry, afterwards King William IV. 
— gave the following account, apparently at some, period 
he! ween iNtCi, when Nelson fell, and 1 St HI, when tin* first 
edition of Clarke and McArthur's Life appeared. u f was 
then a midshipman on hoard the LarHeur,” Lord Hood’s Hag- 
ship, 14 h lug in the Narrows off St at mi Island, and had tin? 
watch on deck, when Captain Neb,on, of the Albemarle, came 
In liis barge alongside, who appeared to be the merest boy of 
a captain I ever beheld; and his dress was worthy id’ atten¬ 
tion. lb* had on a full laced uni form; his lank unpowdered 
hair was t led in a si iff Hessian tail, of an extraordinary 
length *, the old fashioned Haps of his waistcoat added to t he 
general ifttunttness uf his figure, and produced an appearance 
which particularly attracted my notice; fur I had never Been 
anything bin 4 it# before, imr emihl I imagine who he wan, nor 
what In 4 mute about,. My doubts were, however, removed 
w hen Lord 11 oi if t tut rodiieed me. to hi in. There was ammo 
thing irresistibly pleasing in his address and enu\er.sutionj 
iiml ail enthusiasm* w hen aptsikiitg on professional subjects, 
that show oil lie was no eojnmmi bring.'* The < ‘mt ideas of 
Minto, in her Lite iif Lord Minto, apeak m *»f Nelson's **shock 
lusifl M nt tin 1 linn 4 (ITHI) wlest he was a frequent visitor at 
the house of Mint**, then Sir Hilbert Kilioft f and Viceroy of 
Corsica; a tnvial detail, but coniiniiafory, so fur, of the 
picture draw u U\ I lie prince, The latter continued : “.Nelson, 
alter this, went with u* to the West Indies, and served under 
hold II tiftdhi thi|4 tinting his indefatigable crtttao off Capo 
Francois. , , , ! lutiml him warmly attached to my father 
[King l b‘oi ;,w HLj, and singularly humane, I In had the 
honour o! the Kingm sentee 111 ill the independence of tin* 
Hrttudi navy particularly at heart; and his mind glowed with 
ill in idea a* much when he was simply captain of the AUk*- 
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marie, and had obtained none of the honours of his Country, 
as when he was afterwards decorated with so much well- 
earned distinction.”' 

The war of 1778 was now fast drawing to its close; the 
preliminaries of peace being signed in January, 1783, though 
not ratified till the following September. Hood cruised olf 
Cap Erai^ois, a naval station of the French at the west end 
of Haiti, to intercept the fleet from Boston, which was under¬ 
stood to be on its way to the Caribbean; but the enemy, 
learning his whereabouts, went through the Mona Passage, 
east of the island, thus avoiding a meeting, and was next 
heard of by the British as being off Curatjao, far to the south¬ 
ward. Helson, therefore, had no opportunity to show his 
prowess in battle; and as only three letters remain covering 
this uneventful period, little is known of his movements, 
except that he made an abortive attempt to recapture Turk’s 
Island from the French with a small force of ships he was 
able to gather at short notice. An interesting indication of 
the spirit which animated him transpires in the first of the 
three letters mentioned. He had received unexpected orders 
to wait in Hew York after Hood’s leaving. “I was to have 
sailed with the fleet this day, but for some private reasons, 
when my ship was under sail from Hew York to join Lord 
Hood, at Sandy Hook, I was sent for on shore, and told I was 
to be kept forty-eight hours after the sailing of the fleet. It 
is much to my private advantage,” allowing .more latitude for 
picking up prizes, without having to share with the other 
ships, “but I had much rather have sailed with the fleet.” 
“Money,” he continues, “is the great object here,” on the 
Horth American Station, “nothing else is attended to,” — a 
motive of action which he always rejected with disdain, 
although by no means insensible to the value of money, nor 
ever thoroughly at his ease in the matter of income, owing 
largely to the lavish liberality with which he responded to 
the calls upon his generosity or benevolence. A year later 
he wrote in the same strain: “ I have closed the war without 
a fortune; but I trust, and, from the attention that has been 
paid to me, believe, that there is not a speck in my character. 
True honour, I hope, predominates in my mind far above 
riches.” 
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\Y Ill'll lieW.s of tin* peace reached the West I ndies, 1 loot! 
was ordinal to return with iu.s fleet to England. Nelson 
wont home at the same time, being directed first to accom¬ 
pany Prince William Ilcnn in a visit. to Havana. Tin* 
** Albemarle " reached H 11 it head on tint LTd.h of dune, 1Tttb, 
and was paid oil a weak later, her captain going on halt-pay 
until tin* following April. Tin* cruise of nearly two years’ 
duration elust-d with this characteristic comment: u Not an 
ollicer has been changed, except the second lieutenant, since 
tin* A ihemurie Win commissioned ; therefore, it is needless 
to say, I am happy in my ship's company/ 1 And a ga m lie 
writes: “ My ship was paid off last week, and in such a 
manner that must Hatter any ollieer, in part malar in llm.se 
turbulent times, din* whole .ship's eompany olferet 1, if 1 
could oH a sinp, to enter for her immediately.^ Nelson was 
keenly alive }<» the impolicy and injury to the sen ice in 
\olved in the tre«pnrnt changes of oliieer.s and men from ship 
to ship. “The dmgu t of t he seamen to the Navyhe wrote 
immediately alter leaving fhe l » AIhemarle,” is all owing to 
fin* infernal plan of ftiming them over from ship to ship, so 
that urni 4 cannot. be attached to llicif otilcers, or the oHirers 
cart* I wopeucc about them/* Thin element uf personal attach* 
nidit is never left out of ralruiution safely. 

Nelson was now nearly twenty-live. In direct achievement 
lie had aeeoni (dished little, and to most he \\as unknown ; but 
In* tlid no! deeeivo Id in self’ in believing that his re put at ion 
was established, and Ids proud a*, as a eapable man c*f action, 
iniderspHtd by I host* w ho knew him, and especially by tin* 
brilliant admiral under vv Imm he had ho t served. Within a 
week of his rrftsmo fiatin the ship Hood carried him to CTurt, 

and presented him to tin* Kin*.*, -.an evident proof td* Ids 

approbation ; and Nelson in if os that, the sovereign wan exceed* 
find) afieldive, The next few monfI ih were spent in Lon- 
doif, or at his old home in Norfolk, to which and to Ids 
family he was always fondly nUaehed, Toward the end of 
(fefober he obtained a leave of absence, in order to visit 
Frauen and aeeptire the French language, His iutprcHsinim of 
that <*«tiiiiiry* an far as he went, - from ( ’alais It* St. Oim*t\ 
— are given in lively enough style in a few letters * lint Ihey 
differ little from what might he eipectwal from any very 
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young man deeply tinged with insular prejudice. “ 1 halt* 
their country anti their manners,” he wr ote, soon alter his 
return; and his biographers wort* (putt* right in sa\ ing that 
ho had been brought up in tin* old anti-(Jalliran school, with 
prejudires not to be eradicated by a flying visit. lie dtdy 
records his disgust with two British naval captains, one of 
whom was afterwards among his most valued and valuable 
friends, for wearing epaulettes, at that time routined to the 
French service. “ 1 hold them a little lie said, “for 

putting on any part of a Frenchman's uniform.”' 

It is more interesting to notice that Ids impnesionable 
fancy was again taken by an at t met is e young Englishwoman, 
the daughter of a clergy man named Andrews, living at Si, 
Onier. “Two very beautiful young ladies,” he writes to 
Locker and to his brother; “I must take care of my heart, 1 
assure* you/’ u My heart is quite secured against the French 
beauties; I almost wish I eouhl say as much bn* an English 
yopng lady, the daughter of a clingy man, with whom I am 
just going to dine, and spend the day. She has such uceotu- 
pli.shmeats that, had 1 a million of money, 1 am sure I should 
at this moment make her an offer of them/ 5 “The most, 
accomplished woman my v\ es ever beheld/’ lie repeats, a 
month later. The sentimental ruptures of a umng man about 
a handsome girl have in themselves loo much of tin 9 mmuioit- 
place to justify mention. What is remarkable, and miggestit 
an explanation of the deplorable vagary of his later \ears, is 
that Ids attachment to Ids wife, even in tin* days of court- 
ship, elicited no such extravagance of admiration nn that into 
which lie freely lapses in his earlier fancies, ami \ et more in 
Ids last absorbing passion. Respect and tenderness for her 
lie certainly felt and expressed; but there is no indieafioii 
that nlm ever enkindled Ids ardent imagination, or filled for 
him the place of an ideal, which his mental mtisUtution 
tntperaiivfdy demanded as an object of worship. Tin* present 
attachment went; no fur with him that hi! wrote to Ids uncle 
William Buckling, asking for an allowance to enable him to 
marry. 14 If nothing can lie done for me,” said lie, gloomily, 
“ I know what I have to trust to. Ufe in not worth preserv¬ 
ing without happiness; and 1 earn not where I may linger 
out a miserable existence. 1 am prepared to hear your refusal, 
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and have fixed my resolution if that; should happen. ... I 
pray you may never know tint pangs which at this instant 
tear my heart.” If, as is said by the, gentleman into whose 
hands this letter passed, Suckling consented to help him, as 
lit* certainly did at the time, of his actual marriage, it seems 
probable that the lady refused him. 
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17S1-171RE A(.!■:, PiiCM, 

W HATEVER the cause, Nelson's visit to France €*n<H # «I 
prematurely and abruptly. Early in January, ITS I, 
after an absence of two months, he went baek to England, 
announcing to his friends that his coming was only tem¬ 
porary, partly on business, partly for treatment; for Ids 
delicate health again occasioned him anxiety. ** The frost, 
thank God, is broke/* he wrote; “ eold went her is death to 
me/’ Rut even while speaking eonthiently of his speed\ 
return to the* Continent, he dropped a hint that he was de ¬ 
posed to resume the active! pursuit of his profession, although 
on leaving the 4< Albemarle/’ six months before, he had said 
that ho could not afford to live afloat, in peace times, in flie 
style then prevalent. “ My stay in England will he but very 
short, without the First Lord in the Admiralty thinks proper 
to employ me. I shall offer my services. 1 ’ He did see Lord 
Howe, at that time First Lord, asking him for a ship; and 
he rent*wed his cordial relations with Hood, then living in 
London. On the 18th of March Howe appointed him to the 
command of the* frigate “ Boreas/’ Occupation in peaei% 
with a reduced establishment, was not easy to get, and Ida 
brother, an inveterate wirepuller, must needs know to whose 
favor Kelson owed it. “Von ask/’ replied the hero, “by 
what interest did I get a ship ? I answer, having nerved 
with credit was my recommendation to Lord Howe. Any¬ 
thing in reason that I can ask, I am sure of obtaining from 
Ins justice/’ The statement was no more than fair to Howe ; 
but in his knowledge of the merits of Nelson, whose claim 
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lay rather in evident promise than in conspicuous perform¬ 
ance, we can probably trace the friendly intervention of .Lord 
flood. 

.Nelson's wish was that the “ Lorcas ” should go to the East 
Indies. To this he inclined, apparently, because the station 
was to be under the command of Commodore Cornwallis, in 
whose ship he had returned from Jamaica as an invalid in 
1780, and to whom on that occasion he was indebted for the 
most friendly care. He was not; long allowed to indulge this 
hope, for five days after receiving his appointment he wrote 
that the ship was bound to the Leeward Islands, and that he, 
had been asked to take as passengers the wife and family of 
the eommander-in-ehief, Hi r Riehard Hughes, who had alia sidy 
gone out. In a small vessel, for stteh the “ Boreas ” was, the 
request, whieh he eouhl not well refuse, gave Nelson cause of 
reasonable discontent, entailing crowding and a, large? outlay 
of money. “ I shall be pretty well filled with lit mMrr” ho 
wrote; and later, on the voyage out, U I shall not be sorry to 
part with them, although they arc? very pleasant, good people; 
but tiny are an incredible expensed* The incident, annoying 
though if was, was not without compensations. After arriving 
on the Mat ion. he soon became involved in a serious difference 
with Sir Riehard Hughes; and the latter, though a weak man 
and in the wrong, might have acted more peremptorily, had 
he not laid himself under such obligations, ()n tin* other hand, 
Lady Hughes, many years later, shortly after Nelson's death, 
committed to writing some recollections of his personal traits 
and actions during the passage, so characteristic, even though 
trivial, that we could ill have, spared them. 

** I was too iiiiieh affected when we met at Bath,” wrote she 
to Mr, Matelmm, Nelson's brother-indaw, u to say every par¬ 
ticular in which was always displayed tin? infinite cleverness 
and goodness of heart of our dearly beloved Hero. As a 
woman, I can only he a judge of those things that I could 
comprehend -■ such as his attention to the young gentlemen 
who had the happiness of being on his quarter-deck. It may 
reasonably Is* supposed that among the number of thirty, there 
limit bo timid as well as bold; the timid he never rebuked, 
but; always wished to show them he desired nothing of them 
that he would not instantly do himself: and I have known him 
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sav, * Well, Sir, I am going a rare to tin* masthead, and beg I 
may meet you there.’ -No denial could be given to sueh a wish, 
and the poor fellow instantly began his march. 11 is Lordship 
never took the least notice with what alacrity it was done, but 
when he met in the top, instantly began speaking in the most 
cheerful manner, and saying how much a, person was to he 
pitied that eonld fancy there was any danger,or even anything 
disagreeable, in the attempt. After this excellent example, I 
have seen the timid youth lead another, and rehearse his e;i{i- 
taiifs words. In like manner, he every day went into the 
school-room, and saw them do their nautical business, and at 
twelve o'clock he was the first upon deck with his quadrant. 
No one there could be behindhand in t heir business when t heir 
captain set them so good an example. One other circumstance 
I must mention which will (dose tin* subject, which was the 
day we landed at Barhadoos. We were to dine at the Hover- 
nor’s. Our dear captain Haiti, c You must permit me, Lady 
Hughes, to carry oik* of my aid-de-eamps with me; 1 ami when 
he, presented him to the (Inventor, he said, 4 Your Excellency 
must excuse me* for bringing mu* of my midshipmen, as I make 
it a rule to introduce them to all the good company 1 can, as 
they have few to look up to besides myself during the time 
they are at sea/ This kindness and attention made the young 
people adore him; and even his wishes, could they have been 
known, would have been instantly complied with/" 

Tim charm and wisdom of such a bearing in patent; but if 
was the natural ohanteter of the man that thus shone out, avid 
no mere result of conscientious can*. To the last, through nil 
his ill-health, anxiety, ami sufferings, the same genial sweet¬ 
ness of manner, the outcome of an nnafTeeted, eordial good*will 
to all, was shown to those who mum in eontaet with hum 
Captain Duff, who met him for the first time three weeks he ft mo 
Trafalgar, and who fell in the battle, wrote to his wife in alumst 
the same words as Lady Hughes: <% You mk me altmti, Lord 
Nelson, and how f like him. 1 have already answered that 
question as every person must do that ever served under him. 
He is so good and pleasant a man, that we all wish to do wlmt 
he likes, without any kind of orders, 1 have lmen myself very 
lucky with most of my admirals, hut I really think the present 
the pleasantest I have met with/* There do, it is true, occur 
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in Kelson’s letters occasional, though very rare, expressions ol’ 
that passing annoyance with individuals which is inseparable 
from the close and long-continued contact of ship life. Thus, 
shortly before leaving the “ Boreas,” he writes : u 1 begin to be 
very strict in my Ship. Whenever I may set off in another, 
I shall be indifferent whether 1. over speak to an Oflicer In her, 
but upon duty.” One wonders what passing and soon forgotten 
breeze was responsible for this most un-Nelson-like outburst. 
But to the end it remained true that between the officers and 
crews under Kelson’s command and their chief, there was 
always that cordial regard which can only spring from the 
hearty sympathy of the commander with those beneath him. 

While thoughtful and considerate, even to gentleness, for 
the, weak and dependent, the singular energy that quickened 
Nelson’s frail and puny frame showed itself on occasion in 
instant resentment of any official slight to himself or his ship, 
or injury to the interests of the, country. During the “ Bo¬ 
reas’s ” stay at Madeira, the British Consul neglected to return 
his visit, on the plea that the (lovernment allowed him no boat. 
Nelson declined any further intercourse with him. While 
lying in the Downs, he learns that sixteen British seamen are 
detained by force on board a Dutch Indiaman. lie requires 
their delivery to him; and when their effects were withheld, 
on the alleged ground of their being in debt to the ship, he 
stops all intercourse between it and the shore, sending an armed 
cutter to enforce his order. a The Admiralty,” he wrote, 
“ have fortunately approved my eonduet in the business,” and 
added grimly, “ a thing they are not very guilty of where there 
is a likelihood of a scrape.” When entering the harbor of Fort 
Royal, Martinique, the principal French island in the*. Lesser 
Antilles, the officer at the citadel neglected to hoist, the colors, 
a ceremonial observance customary when a ship of war ap¬ 
proached. Nelson at once demanded an explanation and 
received ample amends; the offending party being placed under 
arrest. To the governor of some of the British West India 
islands, lie wrote making suggestions for the bettor discharge 
of certain duties, in which both of them were interested. He 
received, it is said, a testy message that “old generals were 
not in the habit of taking advice from young gentlemen. 1 ” “1 
have the honour, Bir,” replied Nelson, “of being as old as the 
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prim** minister of England. and think my.se 1 f as capable uf 
commanding one of his majesty's sisip.s as tliat minister is of 
governing the state ; M and throughout he held to the stand he 
had taken. 

The most remarkable instance, however, of this promptness 
to assert the dignity and rights of his oflieial po>it i«m, allow¬ 
ing no man to despise his youth, oeeurred ven soon after his 
arrival upon tin 4 station, and brought him to a direct issue with 
his commander-in-chief, — if not, indeed, wit h an aut horitat h e 
precedent set by so great a man as Lord Kodnev. Young 
though he still was in years, — only twenty-six, — Nelson was 
by date of eonimission the senior captain in t he small squadron, 
of some half-dozen vessels, to which t he economies of I lie ad¬ 
ministration had reduced the Leeward Islands station. Bring 
thus next in rank to the admiral, the latter, who made Ids 
headquarters at Barbadoes in the southern part of the station, 
sent him to tin* northern division, centring about fin* island of 
Antigua. Having remained in harbor, as was usual, during tin 1 
hurricane months, Nelson cruised during the winter amt until 
February, 17Hd, when some damage received eninpelled the 
u Boreas 41 to put into Antigua for repairs. Here In* found a 
vessel of tin* squadron, whose own captain was of course junior 
to him, dying a Honunodore’s hrund pendant, which asserted 
the oilicial presence of a captain superior to himself in rank 
and command, and duly qualified to give him orders. He at, 
tmeo asked the moaning of this from the ship's proper com¬ 
mander, and was informed by him that Buptuiu Mont ray, an 
old officer, twenty years Ids senior on the post. list, and then 
acting m Commissioner of the Navy, a civil office conneefcd 
with the dockyard at Antigua, had directed it to he hoisted, 
and claimed to ezereiso control over all lueii'of-war in the 
harbor, during the admiral's absence. 

Nelson was not wholly unprepared for fids, for Hughes had 
notified 1dm and the other captains that Moutray was author¬ 
ized by himself to take this step. Being then away from the 
inland, he had replied guardedly that if I kun inks loiter Moutray 
was put into emu Mission, It© would have great pleasure in 
nerving under him, — thus reserving Ids decision to the 
moment for action. He now took Uni ground that an oilierr 
not commissioned afloat, hut holding only a civil apjudiiiiiicnB 
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tumid not exorcise naval command, — that; an order authorizing 
him to do so was invalid, --- that to entitle him to such com¬ 
mand he must In* put into military commission by being 
attached to a ship in commission. He the re lore liatly declined 
to obey Moutray's orders, refusing to admit his claim to bo 
considered a commodore, or entitled to military obedience, 
unless he produced a commission. This ho held to when 
Moutray gave him a written order to put himself under his 
command. 

On technical points of this kind Nelson was a chair and 
accurate thinker, and in the admiral ho had to do with a 
muddle-headed, irresolute superior. Hughes laid already been 
badly worried and prodded, on matters concerning his own 
neglected duties, by his unquiet young subordinate, who was 
never satisfied to leave bad enough alone, but kept raising 
knotty points to harass an easy-going old gentleman, who 
wanted only to be allowed to shut his eyes to what went on 
under his nose. He was now exasperated by .Nelson’s con¬ 
tumacy, but he was also a lilt hi afraid of him, and supported 
his own order by no more decisive action than laying the ease 
before the Admiralty, who informed Nelson that lie should 
have referred his doubts to the admiral, instead of deciding 
for himself in a matter that concerned “ the exercise of the 
functions of his [the admiral’sJ appointment,” This was 
rather begging the question, for Nelson expressed no doubts, 
either to Hughes or in Ids explanatory lei ter to (he Admiralty. 
The latter in turn shirked thus the decision of the question, 
for, if Nelson was rigid, Hughes’s order was illegal and not 
entitled to obedience; if he was wrong, he had been guilty of 
flagrant insubordination, and should have been sharply dealt 
with. The Government probably thought that the admiral 
had blundered in undertaking to give military authority to a 
civil official, — a step ho generally disastrous in experience 
that it is now explicitly forbidden by the regulations of most 
navies. It is worthy of note that twenty years later, when 
tHiimmimler-itHdiief in the Mediterranean, Nelson direeded the 
captains of ships cruising in the Straits of Gibraltar to consult 
on nil occasions with the Commissioner of the Navy resident 
in Gibraltar, as well as to receive his advice, if proffered,— 
adding that the commissioner’** opinion of their conduct would 
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have great weight with himself’; but he did nut put them 
under his orders . 1 

Reasoning front Nelson's position, as the pendant was fly 1104 
without proper authority on hoard a ship under his immediate 
command, he should* as senior captain afloat, have pun* 
further and hauled it down. Of his authority to do so he 
felt no doubt, as is evident from his letter to the Admiralty ; 
but his motive for refraining was eharaeteristie. lie was 
unwilling to wound Mont ray; just as, before Trafalgar, in 
direct disregard of the Admiralty's orders, he allowed an 
admiral 401114 home under charges to take with him his flag¬ 
ship, a vessel of the first force and likely to he sorely needed 
in the, approaching battle, because he was reluctant to add to 
the distress the officer was undergoing already. ** I did not 
choose to order the Commissioner's pendant to he struck, as 
Mr. Mon tray is an old officer of high military character; and 
it might hurt his feelings to he supposed wrong by so young 
an officer.” The question solved itself shortly by the Com¬ 
missioner's returning to England ; hut. the controversy seem* 
to have mafic no change in the friendly and even affectionate 
relations existing bet ween him and his wife and Nelson. Ion* 
Mrs. .Montray the latter hud formed one of those strong ideal* 
iziug attachments which sprang up from time to lime along 
his pat In “ You may he certain,” he w rites to hts brother at 
the very period the discussion was pending, ** 1 never passed 
English Harbour without a call, hut alas ! I am not to have 
much comfort. My dear, sweet friend is going home. 1 am 
really an April day; happy on her account, hut truly grieved 
were I only to consider myself. Her equal I never saw in any 
country or in any nituation. If my dear Kate (Ids sister] goes 
to Hath next winter she will he known to her, for my dear 
friend promised to make herself known. What an aeqiiisif ion 
to any female to he acquainted with, what an example to take 
pattern from.” u My sweet, amiable friend sails the Jiffth for 
England. I took my leave* of her three clays ago with a heavy 
heart. Wlmt a treasure of a woman.’* Ifeturuing to Antigua 
a few weeks later, lie writes again in a sentimental vein very 
ran* in him : u This country appears now intolerable, my dear 
friend being absent. It is barren indeed, English Harbour I 
1 XtoiiiW, VeL V. ft, ffUfl, 
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hate the sight of, and Windsor L detest. I. went onee up the 
hill to look at the spot where I spent more happy days than 
in any one spot in tin* world. EVu the trees drooped their 
heads, and the tamarind tree died : — all was melaneholy: the 
road is eovered with thistles; let them grow. I shall never 
pull one of them up/ 5 His regard for this attmotive woman 
seems to have lasted through his life ; for she survived him, 
ami to her Coliingwood addressed a letter after Trafalgar, 
giving some part ieulars of .Nelson’s death. Her only son also 
dh*d under the latter’s immediate command, ten years later, 
when serving in Corsica. 

The chief interest of the dispute over Mont ray’s position 
lies not in the somewhat obscure point involved, but in the 
illustration it affords of Nelson’s singular independenee and 
tenaeity in a, matter of principle. Under a eonvic.tion of right 
he throughout life feared no responsibility and shrank from 
no consequences. If is ditliculf for the non-military mind to 
realize how great, is the. moral effort of disobeying a superior, 
whose order <m the one hand covers all responsibility, and on 
the other entails the most serious personal and professional 
injury, if violated without due cause; the burden of proving 
which rests upon the junior. For flu* latter it is, justly and 
necessarily, not enough that his own intentions or convictions 
were honest: he has to show, not that he meant to do right, 
but that he actually did right, in disobeying in tint particular 
instance. Under no less rigorous exactions can due military 
subordination 1 m* maintained. The whole bent of advantage 
and lifelong training, therefore, draws in one direction, and is 
wi tit stood by nothing, unless either strung personal character 
supplies a motive, or established professional standing permits 
a man to presume upon II, and to exercise a certain right, to 
independence of action. At this finu* Nelson was practically 
unknown, and in refusing compliance with an order ho took a 
risk that no other captain cm the station would have assumed, 
as was shown by their failure a few months later to support 
their convictions in an analogous controversy, upon which 
Nelson had entered even before* the M on tray business. In 
both eases he staked all upon legal points, considered by him 
vital to the welfare of the navy and the country. The spirit 
was identically the same that led him to swing his ship out of 
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the line at Cape St. Vineent without waiting for signals. 
After that day and the Nile he could afford to take liberties, 
and sometimes took them with less justification than in his 
early earner. 

When the Moutray question arose, Nelson was already 
engaged in a more far-reaching dispute, not only with ids 
commander-in-chief, but with the colonial authorities ami 
the popular sentiment of the West India Islands, Like 
most men, great and small, he shared the prepossessions of 
Ids day and generation; differing, however, from oiher-s 
in that he held his opinions as principles, from asserting 
which he was not to he deterred by the ill-will or dislike 
of those immediately about him. I'post arriving in the 
West Indies he found flourishing a system of trade ex¬ 
tremely beneficial to the islands, hut which his educate»n 
condemned as hurtful to Great Britain, as it certainly was 
contrary to then existing laws that had for a century pre¬ 
vious regulated the commerce of tla* kingdom. In list, 
a year only had elapsed since I he hinted States had been 
formally recognized as independent, thereby becoming, in 
British estimation as well as in their own, a nation foreign 
to the British flag. By the Nav igation Laws, first estab¬ 
lished by Cromwell, but continued under the restored nioin 
archy without serious modification until 17hL trade with tin* 
Colonies was reserved to vessels built in Great Britain or her 
dependencies, and manned in three-fourths part by British 
subjects. The child* object ami advantage of the law were 
conceived to he, not merely a monopoly of the t fade, — cute 
corning the economical wisdom of which serious doubts began 
to be? felt, — but; the fostering of the British merchant service 
as a nursery of seamen, upon whom, in time of war, the navy 
could draw. The military strength of the Km pi re was t bought 
to lie involved in the enforcement of tin* Navigation Acid 

Before the United States declared their indepeitdenec, they, 
as British colonies, enjoyed the privilege of trading with their 

1 Thun Collingwood, rarely ether than wobu ,iti«I re, aimed h, hb lainpite/e, 
wrote to Hughes: It ix from t lie idea that the great ti* and souCy 
of the* British navy very nmeh distends ujmhi prewn ving hnt*4 tie* A* t of 
Navigation, excluding foreigners front aeecoM to tin* mhmms dint I am lie 
dinted to make this reprmuttutimi to you.” Nicolai, v«L h p, T/2, 
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fellow-colonists under what was then the common ling; amd 
tint nearness of the two regions contributed to tint advantage 
of hot.h in this tratlin, in which the eont.inental communities 
wen* the chief suppliers of many articles essential to the 
islands, notably provisions and lumber. This mutual inter¬ 
course and dependence promoted a sympathy which was 
scarcely disguised in the West Indies during the War of 
Independence ; indeed, Nelson wrote that many of the in¬ 
habitants were as arrant rebels as those who had renounced 
their allegiauee. I’mler these conditions, when peace was 
restored, tin* old relations were readily resumed ; and as there 
had really been considerable ineonvenienee and loss to the 
islanders from tin* deprivation of American products, the 
renewal was eagerly promoted by popular sentiment. The 
local authorities, as usual and natural, yielded to the pressure 
around them, and in entire disregard of the known policy of 
the home government permit ted American vessels to trade 
openly under their own colors. In Jamaica the governor 
had even gone so far as to authorize formally a free trade, 
during pleasure, with the United States, contrary to the 
explicit orders of his superiors in Great Britain. Where 
scruples wen* IVIt or hesitation was shown, advantage wm 
taken of the exceptions of the law, which allowed vessels in 
distress to sell so much of their gargoes as would pay for 
necessary repairs. With the tendency of commerce to evade 
restrictions by liberal si retelling of the conscience, the mer¬ 
chant captain and the colonial oflieer found little, dillieulty in 
arranging that the damage .should be great enough to cover 
tin 1 sale of the whole lading. 

After bt\ ing up in Antigua during the hurrieane season of 
17H1, Nelson was summoned to Barlmdoes in November, with 
the other captains, to receive orders for the winter's cruising. 
These, when issued, were found to direct only the examina¬ 
tion of anchorages, and the gat In* ring of information about 
supplies of wood and wafer. Nelson's attention had been 
drawn already to the American tmflle; anti he, with his friend 
Gollingwood, who was again on the station, went to the 
admiral, and urged that it was the duty of ships of war to 
enforce* the Navigation laws. The admiral fmdVssed igno¬ 
rance of tlicist! I and Kelson himself remarks that British 
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vessels up to that time had been so much cheaper built than 
others, that they had, without artificial protection, naturally 
absorbed their own colonial trade, — the question, therefore, 
laid dropped out of sight till it was revived by American 
com petition. A copy of the Act being then produced, Hughes 
gave an order requiring his vessels to enforce it; making 
special mention of the changed relations of the United States 
to (ireat britain, whereby they were ‘‘to be eonsidered as 
foreigners, and excluded from all commerce with the islands 
in these seas.” 

With these instructions Nelson sailed again for the north, 
where the Virgin Islands, with those of Montserrat., Nevis, and 
St. Christopher, were put under his especial charge, — the 
sloop “ Rattler,” Captain Wilfred (Jollingwood, a brother of 
the well-known admiral, being assoeiated with the u Horens.” 
At first the two officers eonfmed their action to warning off 
American vessels, ami at times forcing them to leave ports 
where they had anchored; but they found that either the 
vessels returned during the absence, of the ships of war, or 
that permissions to land, upon what they thought trivial 
grounds, were given by the Customs’ officials, in virtue* of the 
exceptions to the law above mentioned. 

There matters stood until the 11th of January, ITKo, Nelson 
acting by the authority of the commander-in-chief, but exer¬ 
cising his own discretion, ami with forbearance, in carrying 
out his instructions. On the day named he received another 
order from the admiral, modifying the first upon the grounds 
of a more mature consideration, and of u tin* opinion of tin* 
King’s Attorney-Ueneral ” in the islands. Nelson was now 
directed, in ease of a foreign merchant-ship coming within the 
limits of his station, to cause her to anchor near his own 
vessel and to report her arrival, and situation in all refquieis, 
to the governor of the colony where lie then was; u ami if, 
after such report shall have been made ami received, the gov¬ 
ernor or his representative shall think proper to admit tin* 
said foreigner into the port or harbour of the island where 
you may lx*, you am on no account fa hinder or percent Mark 
foreign, iwd from going m accordingly) or to interfere any 
further in her mibmopmnt proceeding#,” 

Hero the admiral not only raised, but also decided, the 
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point as to whether the enforcement of the .Navigation Act 
rested with naval oflieers, or was vested only in the civil 
authorities oi* the islands. Nelson was convinced that an 
essential part of the duty of ships of war, and especially when 
peace, took from them so much of their military function, was 
to afford to the commerce of the nation proper protection, of 
which a necessary feature, according to the ideas of the age, 
was tin*, interdiction of foreign traders. A seaman, he plau¬ 
sibly argued, could decide better than an unprofessional man 
tint questions of injuries and distress upon which the un¬ 
lawful traffic, largely hinged. “ In judging of their distress, 
no person can know better than the sea, officers,” he wrote to 
Hughes. a The governors may he imposed upon by false 
declarations; we, who are on the spot, cannot.” I le was 
aware, also, that a petition for relaxing the, Act in favor of 
tin* American trade with the ‘West Indies had been referred 
to the home government, by which it had been explicitly 
rejected. Strengthened by this knowledge, but actuated, after 
all, chiefly by his invariable resoluteness to assume responsi¬ 
bility where he felt ho was right, ho replied to the aclmirars 
letter with a clear statement of the facts, concluding with the 
words: u Whilst I have the honour to command an English 
man-of-war, I never shall allow myself to be subservient; to 
the will of any Governor, nor co-operate with him in doing 
Ufa*(j(t! actn. . . „ If I rightly understand your order of the 
liUth of December, it is founded upon an Opinion of the King’s 
Attorney »< b-neral, viz.: 4 That it is legal for Governors or 
*r represent,at,ives to admit foreigners info the ports of 
their government, if they think lit..’ How the King’s 
Attorney-*lenerul conceives he has a right, to give an illegal 
opinion, which I assert tin* above is, he must answer for. I 
know the Navigation Laws.” As he summed up the matter hi 
a letter to his friend Locker: 11 Sir Diehard Hughes was a 
delicate business. 1 must either disobey my orders, or dis¬ 
obey Acts of Parliament, whieh the admiral was disobeying. 
! determined upon tin? former, trusting to the uprightness of 
iny intention. In short, I wrote the Admiral that I should 
decline obeying his orders, till 1 hud an opportunity of seeing 
itiifl talking to him, at the same time making him an apology,” 
Hugheys first impulses was to supersede Ida recalcitrant 

4 
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subordinate, and bring him to trial, lie learned, however, 
that many of the other captains, of whom tin* court must lie 
formed, shared his junior’s views, although they shrank, with 
the submissiveness of military men, from the derisive art of 
disobedience. The result of a trial must therefore be doubt¬ 
ful. lie was, moreover, a liddler, as Nelson continually 
styled him, shifting back and forth, from opinion to opinion, 
and to be relied upon for only one thing, — to dodge respon¬ 
sibility, if possible. Consequently, no oilieial action was 
taken; the commander-in-chief contented hinmelf u ith wash¬ 
ing his hands of all accountability. He had given orders 
which would dear himself, in east* Nelson's conduct was 
censured in England. If, on tin; contrary, it was approved, 
it would redound to tin* credit of tin* station. 

The matter was soon brought to a test. The governors and 
all the officials, particularly of the Custom I louse, resented 
the action of tin* naval officers; hut tin? vigilance of the latter 
so seriously interrupted the* forbidden traflie under A merman 
colors, that recourse was had to giving British registers to 
the vessels concerned, allowing them to trade under British 
Hags. This, however, was equally contrary to tin* Navigation 
Act, which forbade. British registry to foreign-built ships, 
except when prizes taken in war; and the disguise was too 
thin to baffle men like Collingwood and Nelson. The latter 
reported the practice to the home Government., in order that 
any measures deemed necessary might be taken. Meanwhile 
he patiently persisted in turning away all vessels, not British 
built, which he encountered, confining himself for the time to 
this merely passive prevention; but finding at last that fids 
was not a sufficient deterrent;, la*, gave notice ilia! after tin* 
1st of May, 1785, he would seize all American vessels trading 
to the islands, u let them be registered by whom they might.” 
Accordingly, on the 2d of ’May he arrested an American- 
built schooner, owned in Philadelphia and manned entirely 
by Americans, but having a British register issued at the 
island of Bfr. Christopher. 

The Crown lawyer was now called upon to prosecute the 
suit. He expressed grave doubts as it* a naval captain's 
power to act by virtue simply of his commission, the sole 
authority alleged by the captor; and, although lie proceeded 
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with the ease*, ills maimer ho betrayed his uneerlainty that 
Nelson felt it neeessary to plead for himself. To the con¬ 
fusion of all opponents the judge decided in his favor, saying 
la; had an undoubted right to seize vessels transgressing the 
Navigation Laws, 'lie principle thus established, [Nelson on 
tin; 2dd of the same month, at the island of Nevis, upon the 
same grounds, seized four vessels, — one of whieh had been 
registered at Dominica by Governor Ordo, a naval captain 
senior in rank to himself, and with whom he (mine into 
unpleasant, eontael upon several occasions in his later life. 

There was no serious question as to the condemnation of 
the lour last seizures, the facts being clear and tin 1 principle 
settled ; 1 but the rage of the inhabitants of Nevis led them 
to seek revenge upon Nelson for the injury they could no 
longer prevent. He had summoned the masters of tin* ships 
on board tin* “ BorcusT and, after satisfying himself that the 
vessels were not entitled to British registers, had sent marines 
to hold them, anti to prevent essential witnesses from leaving 
them, until the eases were tried. Upon these circumstances 
was bases I an accusation of assault and imprisonment, the 
masters swearing that they had made their statements under 
Iks lily fear. Writs were issued against Nelson, damages 
being laid at four thousand pounds, a sum whieh to him meant 
ruin. Although he asserted that there was absolutely no truth 
in the charges, whieh are certainly in entire contradiction 
to the general, if not invariable, tenor of his life and conduct, 
lie was advised by the Grown lawyers not to subject himself to 
trial, as in the stab* of public, feeding 1m could not expect a 
I,nr verdict. To avoid arrest, lie was forced to confine him¬ 
self to the ship for seven weeks, during which the marshal 
made several attempts to nerve tin* writ, but without b tweens. 
On the day that, the ease of the seized ships came up, he was 
able to be present in court only by the safe conduct of the judge. 

t NVKtmN * lire dint rad hdory mi thin pmni, to n letter to Locker of 

M to h 3, f?Sii» lit' wty*, “ IMmo the fu4 wan trad 1 hid wdztd four 

ollima i ** *Uvmm in tic* termd and dddbd immiLivn drawn up without 
ditto, lmt lifer time tlw kt for t« Ixrkor— ho wiya flat find, vmwd wiw tried 
md rmdmunid May I7» t lie «tlwf four adaed Miiy 23. (Nirdtot, vol. l pp, 
I7# f I7».) Thtt iwitli«r 1 1 ici followed tho latter, Wate#* from tho pfirtkadfirity 
of dates it hw<m« t» liiiw. bwti n mi pi led from momomidu, that of Locker 
writ ten IVwiii iiiitiiiitry, — both itetirly a y«tr after tlm imuda. 
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Two days after the seizure of the four vessels, Sir Kiehanl 
Hushes, who was making a tour of tin* station under his 
command, arrived at Nevis; but In* had no support to give 
his zealous lieutenant. “ He did not appear to be pleased 
with my conduct / 5 wrote Nelson to Looker. “ At least he 
did not approve it, but told me I should get into a serape. 
Seven weeks I was kept a elose prisoner to my ship ; nor did 
I ever learn that the admiral took any steps for my release, 
lb* did not even acquaint the. Admiralty board how cruelly 
I had been treated ; nor of tint at tempts which had been made 
to take me out of my ship by force*, and that indignity offered 
under the fly of his flag.*’ u I had the governor, the PuMoms, 
all the planters upon no*; subscript ions were soon tilled to 
prosecute; and my admiral stood neuter, alt hough his flag 
was then in the roads/' To this lank of countenance on tin* 
part of his superior, and direct persecution by those injuri¬ 
ously affected by his action, there was added a general social 
ostracism, to which lie frequently alludes, and which was 
particularly emphasized by its contrast with the habits of 
hospitality prevalent among the small and wealthy planter 
community. One friend, however, stood by him, and offered 
to become his hail in the sum of ten thousand pounds, •■-■Mr. 
Herbert, the President of Nevis, and one of the wealthiest 
men in the island. He had, Nelson said, suffered more than 
any one else from the interruption of the trade, lint he con¬ 
sidered that the young captain had done only his duty. 
Possibly there may have been a warmer feeling underlying 
this esteem, for he was the uncle of the lady whom Nelson 
afterwards married, and to whom lie seems to have tmen pay¬ 
ing attention already. 

Despite his indomitable pluck and resolve, the confinement, 
uncertainty, and contention told heavily on Nelson's health 
and spirits. His bun per was too kindly and social not to feel 
the general alienation. It could not affect his purpose; but 
the sense of right-doing, which sustained him in that, did not 
make his road otherwise easier. It is, indeed, esjMmially to 
be noticed that there was not in him that hard, unyielding 
fibre, upon which care, or neglect, or anxiety makes little 
impression, lie was, on the contrary, extremely sympathetic, 
even emotional ; and although insensible to bodily fear, ho 
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was by no means so to censure, or to risk of other misfortune. 
To this susceptibility to worry, strong witness is borne by an 
expression of his, used at the very time of which we are now 
writing. One of his friends — Captain Role of the Navy — 
had detained and sent in a neutral vessel for breach of bel¬ 
ligerent rights. After long legal proceedings, extending over 
live years, she was condemned, and proved to be a very valu¬ 
able prize to the captors. “ Our friend Charles Pole,” he 
writes, u has been fortunate in his trial; but the lottery is so 
very much against an officer, that never will I knowingly 
involve myself in a doubtful cause. Prize-money is doubtless 
very acceptable; but my mind would have suffered so much, 
that no pecuniary compensation, at so late a period, would 
have made me amends.” Contrasting this utterance with the 
resolution shown by him at this time, in fighting what he 
considered the cause of his country in the West Indies, it can 
be seen how much stronger with him was the influence of 
duty than that exercised by any considerations of merely 
material advantage. In the one he could find support; in 
the other not lint in mother case was he insensible to care, 
nor could be escape the physical consequences of anxiety 
upon a delicate frame and nervous organization. Of this, his 
harassment in the pursuit of the French fleet in 1798, during 
Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition, gave a very conspicuous 
illustration. 

With Hindi a temperament, being now very mueh in the 
position of an Individual fighting a corporation, he appealed 
to the homo Government; addressing, on the 29th of tJune, 
ITKo, a memorial to tins King, setting forth the facts of the 
easts as already given, adding that his health was mueh 
impaired, ami asking for assistance, lie received a reply to 
this in the following September, informing him that the King 
had diret?letl that he should be defended by the Crown law¬ 
yers. This implied approval of his course was succeeded, in 
November, by a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
through the usual official e.hmmek of the Admiralty, acquaint¬ 
ing him that the Government was “of opinion that the 
commamltiivin-eliief of the Leeward Inlands, ami officer# under 
him, have shown a very commendable zeal, in endeavouring 
to put a stop to the very illicit practices which were carrying 
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on in the islands,*in open violation of the law, and to tin* 
great detriment of the navigation and trade of his Majesty's 
dominions.” Verily, Hughes had his reward. Here he, was 
commended in express terms for doing that which he had 
been too prudent to do, for zeal which he had never shown, 
for maintaining a law which lie had given orders not to main¬ 
tain. u I own 1 was surprised," wrote .Nelson, 44 that tin* 
eommander-in-ehief should be thanked for an act which he 
did not order, hut which, if I understand the meaning of 
words, by his order of the Ifdth Deeember, 17S1, la* ordered not 
to be.” u To the end of tin* station, 1 his order of the L M Jth of 
Deeember was never repealed, so that I always acted with a rod 
over me.” How heavily the responsibility he assumed was felt 
by others, is clearly shown in another statement made by him. 
u The Captains Col ling wood were the only officers, with myself, 
who ever attempted to hinder tin* illicit trade with America; 
and / stood singly with rrsyert to seizing ^ for the other officers 
were fearful of being brought into sera pen." 

Backed by the royal approval, and with his legal expenses 
guaranteed, Nelson’s course was now smooth. He continued 
in all parts of the station to suppress the contraband trade, 
and his unpopularity, of course, also continued ; but excite¬ 
ment necessarily subsided as it became clear that submission 
was unavoidable*, and as men adapted themselves to the new 
conditions. The whole procedure now looks somewhat bar- 
barons and blundering, but in no essential principle differs 
from the methods of protection to which the world at present 
seems again tending. It is not for m to throw stones at it. 
The results, then, were completely successful, judges! by the 
standards of the time. u At this moment," wrote Nelson 
some few months later, 44 there are nearly fifty sail employed 
in the trade between the Islands of St. Kitts, Nevis, and 
America, which are truly British built, owned, and navigated. 
Had I been an idle spectator, my firm belief is that nut a 
single vessel would have belonged to those islands in the 
foreign trade.” His own action was further endorsed by the 
ministry, which now gave captains of ships-of-war much mum 

1 Thin word in used by Nelson, apparently, m equivalent to *• 
the* mussing period in the* West hulktt. 44 The admiral wishes In remain an- 
ether station, 0 \w writes elsewhere. 
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extensive powers, thereby justifying liis -contention Unit it 
was within their ofliee to enforce. tin* Navigation Act. Nor 
was this increased activity of the. executive, branch of the 
government the only result of Nelson’s persistence. 11 is 
sagacious study of the whole question, under the local con¬ 
ditions of the West Indies, led to his making several sug¬ 
gestions for more surely carrying out tin*, spirit of the Law; 
and these wore embodied the next year in a formal Act of the 
Legislature. 

With so vivid a eareer as that of .Nelson ahead, the delay 
imposed by this wrangling episode is somewhat dreary ; hut 
it undeniably shows his eharaeteristies in the strongest light. 
Duty, not ease; honor, not gain; the idea,!, not the materia], 

— such, not indeed without frailty and blemish, were*, ever 
his motives. And, while lie craved his reward in the ap¬ 
proval and recognition of those around and above him, he 
could find consolation for the lack of them in his own sense 
of right-doing. “ That thing called Honour,” he writes to a 
friend soon after the 14 Lorcas” cruise, u is now, alas! thought 
of no more. My integrity cannot be mended, I hope ; hut 
my fortune, Uod knows, has grown worse for the service; ho 
much for serving my country. Hut l have invariably laid 
down, and followed (dose, a plan of what ought to be upper¬ 
most in the breast of an oflleer: that it is much belter to 
serve an ungrateful Country than to give up his own Fame. 
Posterity will do him justice; a uniform conduct of honour 
and integrity seldom fails of bringing a man to the goal of 
tame at, last.” 

This struggle with Sir Richard Hughes, in which Nelson 
took the undesirable, and to a naval oilieer invidious, step of 
disobey lug orders, .showed clearly, not only the loftiness of 
his motives, hut the distinguishing features which constituted 
tlit* strength of his character, both personal and military. 
There was an acute perception of the right thing to do, an 
entire mid i ness to assn mi 4 alt the responsibility of doing it, 
and above all an accurate judgment of the best way to do it, 

— t.o not with impunity to himself and with most chances of 
success to his cause. Its analogy to a military situation is 
striking. There was a wrong condition of tilings to 1m 
righted — a victory to be won. To tudiitmi this a great risk 
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must be taken, and he was willing to take it ; but in so doing 
he made sueh ehoioe of his ground as to be practically unas¬ 
sailable— to attain his end without lasting harm to himself. 
That Me Ison would have managed better had bo been ten 
3 ears older is very probable. Likely enough ho betrayed 
some of the carelessness of sensibilities which the inexperi¬ 
ence of youth is too apt to show towards age ; but, upon a 
careful review of the whole, it appears to the writer that his 
general course of action was distinctly right, judged by the 
standards of the time and the well-settled principles of 
military obedience, and that he pursued an extreme!)’ diffi¬ 
cult line of conduct with singular resolution, with sound 
judgment, and, in the main, with an unusual amount of tact, 
without which he could scarcely have failed, however well 
purposing, to lay himself open to serious eonsecjuenees. Cer¬ 
tain ly he achieved success. 

It was in the midst of this legal warfare, and of the pre¬ 
occupations arising from it, that Nelson first met the lady 
who Imeame his wife. She was by birth a Miss Frances 
Woohvard, her mother being a sister of tin* Mr. Ilerltcrt 
already mentioned as President of the Council in Nevis. 8he 
was kirn in the. first half of 1778, 1 ami was therefore a few 
months older than Nelson. In 17711 she had married Dr, 
Josiah Nisbet, of Nevis, and the next year was left a widow 
with one son, who bore his father’s full name. After her 
hushamPs death, being apparently portionless, she came to 
live with Herbert, who looked upon and treated her as Ids 
own child, although he also had an only daughter. When 
Nelson first arrived at Nevis, in January, 1787*/ she was 
absent, visiting friends in a mdghboring island, so that they 
did not then meet, — a circumstance somewhat fortunate for 
us, Imeaose it led to a deseription of him Indng sent to her in 
a letter from a lady of Herbert’s family, not improbably her 

1 Lady Nelson's tomlwtone In Litthduim ('hnrrhyard, Exitiniilli, rmtU th»tt 
»}ie died May 0, 1 S31, “ agol 7S. M She would luiv#» luvii twit b*f«»re 
May ft, 1758. Th« Annual I tighter for IfCtl given May 4, it* tlm <lfit« of her 
death, and h**r age 68. 

s Prior to May, 1785, tlie only stops of the ** ” at Novi* ww Jan¬ 
us ry fl-8, February 1-4, and Mnrrlt 11-15. f#r»g In NiwtW* 

Letter* and I)t*H|tatchrs of Lord Nelson, fed, vii. Addenda, pp. till, lx.) 
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cousin, Miss Herbert. Nelson had thou become a somewhat 
eonspieuous factor in the contracted interests of the island 
society, owing to the stand he had already publicly assumed 
with reference to the contraband trade. .People were talking 
about him, although he had not as yet enforced the extreme 
measures which made, him so unpopular. “ We have at last,” 
so ran tin; letter, u stum the little captain of the Boreas of 
whom so much lias been said. He came up just before din¬ 
ner, much baited, and was very silent; but stunned, according 
to the old adage, to think the more. He declined drinking 
any wine; but after dinner, when tin 1 , president, as usual, 
gave the three following toasts, ‘ the King, 5 ‘the Queen ami 
Royal Family, 1 anti * laird Hood, 1 this strange man regularly 
filled his glass, and observed that those were always bumper 
toasts with him ; which, having drank, he uniformly passed 
the bottle, anti relapsed into his former taciturnity. It was 

impossible, during this visit, for any of us to make out his 

real (diameter; there was such a reserve and sternness in his 
Indiaviour, with occasional sallies, though very transient, of 
a superior mind. Being placed by him, I endeavoured to 
rouse his attention by showing him all the civilities in my 

power; but I drew out little more than ‘ Yes/ and If 

you, Fanny, had been there, wo think you would have made 
something of him, for you have been in the habit of attending 
to those odd sort of people.” 

Mrs. Nishet very quickly made something of him. Little 
direct clhscription has been transmitted to us concerning the 
looks or characteristics of the* woman who now, at the time 
when marriage was possible to him, had the, misfortune to 
appear in the line of succession of Nelson’s early fancies, and 
to attract tin* too easily aroused admiration and affection of a 
in an whose attachment she had not the inborn power to bind. 
That Nelson was naturally inconstant., beyond the volatility 
inherent in youth, is xttflleiently disproved by the strength and 
endurance of his devotion to the one woman, in whom ho either 
found or imagined the qualities that appealed to the heroic 
side of Ids character, I low completely who mastered all the 
approaehcH to Ids heart, ami retained her supremacy, once 
established, to the* end, is evidenced by the whole tenor of his 
correspondence with her, by Ids mention of her in letters to 
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others, by the recorded expressions he used in speaking to or 
about her. Despite all that he certainly knew of her, and 
much more that it is unreasonable to doubt he must have 
known of her history, there is no mistaking the profound 
emotions she stirred in his spirit, which show themselves con¬ 
tinually in spontaneous outbreaks of passionate fondness and 
extravagant admiration, whose ring is too true and strong for 
doubt concerning their reality to find a place. 

Many men are swayed by strong and wayward impulses ; 
but to most the fetters imposed by social conventions, by in¬ 
herited or implanted standards of seemliness and decorum, 
suffice to steady them in the path of outward propriety. Of 
how great and absorbing a passion Lord Nelson was capable 
is shown by the immensity of the sacrifice that he made to it. 
Principle apart, — and principle wholly failed him, — all else 
that most appeals to man’s self-respect and regard for the 
esteem of others was powerless to exert control. Loyalty to 
friendship, the sanctity which man is naturally fain to see in 
the woman he loves, and, in Nelson’s own case, a peculiar re¬ 
luctance to wound another, — all these were trampled under 
foot, and ruthlessly piled on the holocaust which he offered to 
her whom he worshipped. He could fling to the winds, as 
others cannot, considerations of interest or expediency, as he 
flung them over and over in his professional career. My 
motto, he said once and again, is “All or nothing.” The same 
disregard of consequences that hazarded all for all, in battle 
or for duty, broke through the barriers within which prudence, 
reputation, decency, or even weakness and cowardice, confine 
.the actions of lesser men. And it must be remembered that 
the admitted great stain upon Nelson’s fame, which it would 
be wicked to deny, lies not in a general looseness of life, but 
in the notoriety of one relation, —a notoriety due chiefly to 
the reckless singleness of heart which was not ashamed to 
own its love, but rather gloried in the public exhibition of a 
faith in the worthiness of its object, and a constancy, which 
never wavered to the hour of his death . 1 The pitifulness of 

1 The author is satisfied, from casual expressions in Nelson’s letters to 
Lady Hamilton, that his famous two years’ confinement to the ship, 1803- 
1805, and, to a less extent, the similar seclusion practised in the Baltic and 
the Downs, proceeded, in large part at least, from a romantic and chivalrous 
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it is to see. the; incongruity between such faith, such devotion, 
and the distasteful inadequacy of their object. 

To answer the* demands of a nature; capable of such energetic 
manifestation — to fulfil tin; imagination of one who could so 
cast himself at the feet of an ideal • - was beyond tin; gentle, 
well-ordered, and somewhat prosaie charms with which alone 
Mrs. N is bet was invested by Nelson, even when most loverlike 
in lone*. u My greatest wish,” ho writes in the first of his 
let ters to her that has been preserved, u is to bo united to you ; 
and the foundation of all conjugal happiness, real love and 
esteem, is, t trust, what you believe I possess in the strongest 
degree toward you.” Fifteen months later, and but a short 
time Indore their wedding, he says again : “ His Royal High¬ 
ness often ltd Is me, he believes I am married ; for he never 
saw a lover so easy, or say so little of the object lie has a regard 
for. When I tell him I certainly am not, he says, 4 Them lu; 
in sure I must have* a great esteem for you, and that it is not 
what is (vulgarly), I do not much like tin* use of that word, 
called lovef He is right; my love is founded on esteem, the; 
only foundation that can make the passion last.” Rut general 
maxims, even when less disputable; than this, do not admit of 
universal application ; and if an affection was to hold its own 
in a nature enthusiastic and imaginative as that of Nelson, it 
had need to strike root deeper than that surface soil indicated 
by mere esteem, at least when the hitter rests simply upon an 
assemblage of upright and amiable qualities, ami not upon that 
force; of character which compels dependence aswedl as appre¬ 
ciation. At. their last parting lie; solemmly avowed that his 
esteem was not lesscneel; while; he; was destined also to afford 
a conspicuous illustration of how enduring a passion may 
flourish where; no just title; to esteem exists. 

Tin* progress of Ids wooing was rapid enough. On the; 12th 
of May In* first, mentions their mending; on the 28th of June 
In* writes to bis brother: “ flntrr /mas,— Do not be surprises! 
to hear I am a Ilrm'iihi, for if at ail, if will be; before a month. 
Do not tell.” On the Ilflt of September is dates! his first 
letter to her, already ({noted, in which he addresses her as 
** My dear Fanny,” and alludes to flu; understanding existing 

itvm.lv** Ui lotv** no mom for doubt, hi tin* mind of Duly Uumiltou or of the 
world, that h«* wm riiliielv hiilhfnt to her. 
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between them. At the expiration of six months he wrote, fur- 
mully announcing his engagement, to Mr, William Suckling, 
his mother's brother, lie anticipates tin* latter te doubts as to 
the permanence of this faney : “This Horatio, you will Ls 
for ever in love ;” but he considers that six months without 
change settles that question. “ My present attaehment is of 
pretty long standing; blit I was determined to In 4 fixed before 
i broke this matter to any person," lie then explains the sit* 
nation, — that the lady herself has little or nothing; that Mr. 
Herltert, though rieh, is not likely to help Hie young couple 
much, and he asks his uncle's assistance. This Suckling eon* 
sen ted to give, and tor several years eontinued liberally in 
extend. But still, impatient though Nelson always was to 
complete whatever lit? had on hand, various causes delayed the 
wedding tor another year. Even with Suckling's help the 
question of means was pressing; and while, with pardonable 
self-justification, ho gloried to his bet rot lied that ** the world 
is convinced that I am superior to pecuniary eomdderaUons in 
my public and private life, as in both instances I might have 
boon rich,” ho nevertheless owned to regretting that In* ** bad 
not given greater attention to making money.*' Beside#* as 
he wrote to his brother* “What should I do carrying a wife 
in a ship, and when 1 marry I do not mean to pari with wy 
wife,” The emining duty of the “Boreas” took her from 
port to port of the limited area embraced in the Bee ward 
Islands Station, and 'Nevis was among the least impoitaut of 
the points demanding his attention. He was, therefore, Ifre- 
(piently away from bis betrothed during this period, and 
absence rather fanned than cooled the impetuous ardor which 
lie carried into all his undertakings. Whether if were the 
pursuit of a love affair, or the chase of an enemy's licet, de¬ 
lays served only to increase the vehemence with which NVfeon 
chafed against diftlcnitties. “ Duty,” lie tells Mrs, N feted, lk fe 
the great business of a sea officer, —-all private* eombdcruHons 
must give way to it, however painful it is; ” blit lie owtm lie 
wishes “tho American vessels at the Devil, and the whole 
continent of America to boot,” beeaiiie they detain him tmiii 
her sit bn 

There is no singularity in the experience that obstacles tend 
rather to inflame than to cheek a lover’s eagerness. What in 
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noteworthy in Nelson’s letters at this time is the utter absence 
of any illusions, of any tendency to exaggerate and glorify the 
qualities of the woman who for the nonce possessed his heart. 
There is not a sign of the perturbation of feeling, of the stir¬ 
ring of the soul, that was afterwards so painfully elicited 
by another influence. “ The dear object,” he writes to his 
brother, “you must like. Her sense, polite manners, and, to 
you I may say, beauty, you will much admire. She possesses 
sense far superior to half the people of our acquaintance, and 
her manners are Mrs. Moutray’s.” The same calm, measured 
tone pervades all his mention of her to others. His letters to 
herself, on the other hand, are often pleasing in the quiet, 
simple, and generally unaffected tenderness which inspires 
them. In a more ordinary man, destined to more common¬ 
place fortunes, they might well be regarded as promising that 
enduring wedded love which strikes root downward and bears 
fruit upward, steadily growing in depth and devotion as the 
years roll by. But Nelson was not an ordinary man, and 
from that more humble happiness a childless marriage further 
debarred him. He could rise far higher, and, alas! descend 
far lower as he followed the radiant vision, — the image of his 
own mind rather than an external reality, — the ideal, which, 
whether in fame or in love, beckoned him onward. The calm, 
even, and wholly matter-of-fact appreciation of his wife’s esti¬ 
mable traits can now be seen in the light of his after career, 
and its doubtful augury descried; for to idealize was an es¬ 
sential attribute of his temperament. Her failure, even in the 
heyday of courtship, to arouse in him any extravagance of 
emotion, any illusive exaltation of her merits, left vacant that 
throne in his mind which could be permanently occupied only 
by a highly wrought excellence, — even though that were the 
purely subjective creation of his own enthusiasm. This hold 
Lady Nelson never gained ; and the long absence from 1793 
to 1797, during the opening period of the war of the French 
Itevolution, probably did to death an affection which owed 
what languid life it retained chiefly to propinquity and cus¬ 
tom. Both Saumarez and Codrington, who served under him, 
speak passingly of the lightness with which his family ties 
sat upon Nelson in the years following his short stay at home 
in 1797. The house was empty, swept, and garnished, when 
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the simple-minded, if lion-hearted, seaman eume under the 
spell of out! whose faseinations had overpowered the resistaitee 
(d‘ a cool-headed man of the world, leading him in his old age, 
with open eyes, to do what (‘very prepossession ami every 
reasonable conviction of his life condemned as lolly. 

In the summer of 178b Sir Richard Hughes was rerulled to 
England. During the later part of his assoeiation with 
Nelson, the strain which had characterized their earlier rela¬ 
tions had not only disappeared, hut had been succeeded by 
feelings approaching cordiality. Tin* Government's approval 
of his subordinate's action, and of himself as credited with 
supporting it, had removed that element of apprehension 
which in timid men induces irritation; and Hughes, who, 
though irresolute, was naturally kindly, had been still farther 
placated by the prize-money falling to him from the vessels 
condemned through the zeal of Nelson. The latter, who never 
harbored malice, easily forgave the past, and responded to this 
change of tone. 41 1 have been upon tin* best terms with t he 
Admiral/ 1 he wrote from Barbadoes to his intended wife in 
April, I THE, u and I declare I think I could ever remain so. 
lbs is always remarkably kind and civil to every one; 1 * amt 
again, a few days earlier, H The admiral is highly pleased with 
my conduct hen*, as you will believe, by molding nte such tine 
lines with a white hat. I well know I am not of abilities to 
deserve what lie has said of mi* : but I take it as they are 
meant, to show his regard for me; and his politeness and 
attention to me are great: nor shall I forget it. I like tin* 
man, although not all his acts/ 1 He then directs that the 
lines shall not lie shown to any one*, 4 * as the compliment h 
paid to me at the expense of tin* officers of the 8r|itudmn/* an 
injunction thoroughly eharaeteristie of the man’s kindly rote 
sideration for others. It was creditable to Hughes that, alter 
lining ho braved, and his instructions set at naught by his 
junior, he had candor enough to see and acknowledge his 
merit; but the fact still remained that in the hour of trial he 
had failed Nelson, nor did the latter, though In* forgave, for¬ 
get it. Ah lie wrote! to Looker in Septemlior, after the 
admiral's departure, 6i Instead of lining supported by my 
admiral, 1 was obliged to keep him up, for lie was frightened 
at this business; 11 of which ImtiineBS he truly said, einpluwiz* 
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ing, but not at all exaggerating, the gravity of the responsi¬ 
bility he had taken in defianoe of his superior: “ After loss of 
health and risk of fortune, another is thanked for what'I did 
against his orders. FA t her 1 drsrrrrd to he sent out of the 
sorrier, 1 or at least to have had some little notieo taken of 
me.” 

Nelson indeed, in the West Indies, as an unknown captain, 
had done that which as a junior admiral he did later at Copen¬ 
hagen, at a moment far more critical to Great Britain. By 
his own unusual powers of impulse and resolve he had en¬ 
forced, as far as was possible against the passive, inert lethargy 
— not to say timidity —of his superior, the course of action 
which at the moment was essential to the interests of his 
country. Truly great in his strength to endure, he knew not 
the perturbations nor the vacillations that fret the temper, 
and cripple the action, of smaller men ; and, however harassed 
and distressed externally, the calmness of a clear insight and 
an unshaken purpose guided his footsteps, unwavering, in the 
path of duty, through all opposition, to the goal of success. 
It is reported that an officer of the u Boreas,” speaking to him 
of the vexations and odium he had undergone, used the word 
u pity.” Nelson's reply showed thts profound confidence which 
throughout had animated him, keenly as he had undoubtedly 
felt the temporary anxieties. 11 Pity, did you say ? I shall 
live, Sir, to be envied; and to that point I shall always direct 
my course.” 

By the departure of Sir Biehard Hughes Nelson was left 
senior officer upon the station until his own return home, a 
twelvemonth later. In November lit* renewed his acquaint¬ 
ance with Prince William Henry, whom he- hatl known as a 
midshipman in I7K2, and who now came to the Leeward 
islands a post-captain, in command of the frigate u Pegasus.” 
The two young men were not far apart in age, and an 
intimacy between them soon arose, which ended only with the 
death of Nelson. The latter had a profound reverence for 
royalty, both as an institution and as represented in its mem- 

* Tin* author lew ttitlld/,i*<l thenr wordn hormwo they wuuimtoly oxprcwt the 
jtwf ptudfy thuf military law would him* mpiiml of Nelson, hud ho not 
hhown mkquuto ground* for hh dwohodhiiw*. They ttiwiwurt?, therefore, the 
ri Hjamnihility ho sditiiildefvd, smd tho reward hr dowrviiiL 
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her*; and to this in th « 3 present ran»*, was milled a Mrung 
personal esteem, based upon fie* zeal a in I tdlieieney in the dis¬ 
charge of official duties, which recognized in out* whose 
rank would usmuv him impuuiiv i<*r any mere iuditTereiic-*. 
The prince, on the other hand, <piiekly y lelded to tin* charm 
of Nelson** interc*mi*M% >o v h ally felt hy inu^t u ho know 
him, aini to tht* contagions miliiu^iusin which animated hin 
conversation w hen talking of his profession. This, also, his 
anient imagination endowed with pos.sibilities and aspirat ions, 
not greater, indeed, Ilian its deports, hut w hieh only tin* intui¬ 
tions of a genius like his could realize ami vivify, impartiing 
to slnwur temperaments something of his ov\ n fire. To this 
association the prince afterwuniK attributed the awakening of 
that strong interest in maritime affairs which he retained to 
lln*. day of his death, Tltti two 1 1 lends dined .alternately on** 
with the other, and, in their association of wane six niudths at 
fids time, they together fought o\er all tin* uu\a! battle# that 
during the recent war had illustrated tin* water# through 
which they were then cruising. 

The incessant energy displayed by Nelson, and the ;i||ituif i«* ii;h 
through which lie passed during this three jeur# of this stay 
upon tin* Wes! Indian station, again produced dint cessing m nip#* 
toms in his general health. To use his mvn winds the act e. ify 
of tin* mind was “too nitndi for my jittny eon*! stuf 1011 ,** 11 I am 
worn to a skeleton," he writes to Mr, Suckling in July, 17Htl; 
niul three mouths later to Locker, 44 I have been since ,1 him* ho 
very ill that I have only a faint recollection of anything whhdi 
I dtiL My complaint was in my breast, mieii a one im I find 
going nut to Jamaica [in 177?]. Tim Doe tor thought l wan 
in 11 comtumptioti, nttd quite gave me up," This fear, how* 
over, proved unfounded; nor does there appear at any time to 
hat*' been any serious trouble with hm Jttirm, 

On the Itfli 1 11 I March, 17X7, the marriage «d i *,tpf am 
Kelson to Mh Nishet took place at Nevb. Lnnrc \\ d Ham 
Henry, whose rule it w as never to % cat in any prii.de !*oum% 
imtUt ill 1 exceptrnn on ihb oreaMoti, having e*aefr«l front 

* Si* IFtllK Xh'oh* 1 I N» 4 I**ab I «*lid hrtlrtH, r-J* h §1 Vl"? /d 

Maoti 1*2 a* tie* »kv »if lb n'rdfliiig, upni flir pumn«l *«f u «<f bi-Ii 

Nd eigu, |f a 1 ♦,! tli»» 11 ate k\ f»«W* V* r, Oifliri ot »»u! ; >n%4 Mal< h 3 I 

i vhrn in flir pui Ii oghO'i uf the dtftfdi In NVvd* 
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Nelson a promise 1 , that the wedding should wait until ho 
could bo present; and he gave away the bride. Throe 
months later, on the 7th of June, the u Boreas ” sailed for 
England, and on the 4th of July anchored at Spithcad. 
Whether Mrs. Nelson accompanied him in the ship does not 
appear certainly; but from several expressions in his letters 
it seems most probable that; she did. Five days after his ar¬ 
rival he sent a message from her to Locker, in terms which 
indicate that she was with him. 

A newly married man, who had just concluded a full cruise 
of such arduous and unremitting exertions, might reasonably 
have wished and expected a period of relaxation ; but the 
return of the “ Boreas n coincided with a very disturbed state 
of European polities. In the neighboring republic of Holland 
two parties were striving for the mastery ; one of which was 
closely attached to France, the other, that of the Stadthohler, 
to Great Britain. In 17Xo the former had gained the upper 
hand; and, by a treaty signed on Christmas Hay of that year, 
a decided preponderance in the councils of the United Brov- 
inees had been given to France. The enfeebled condition of 
the latter country, however, had allowed little prospect of 
permanence! to thin arrangement; and in the summer of 1787, 
an insult offered by the French party to the wife of the Htodt- 
holder led to a forcible! intervention by the King of Prussia, 
whose sister she was. Louis XVI. prepared to support his 
partisans, and notified his purpose to Great Britain ; where* 
upon the latter, whose traditional policy f«»r over a century 
had Imhmi to resist the progress of French influence in the Low 
Countries, replied that she could nut remain a quiet spectator, 
and at; once began to arm. “The Dutch buidiieHsJ 1 wrote 
Nelson, u is becoming every day more serious; and 1 hardly 
think we can keep from a war, without giving forever thii 
weight of the Dutch to the French, and allowing the Htadt» 
holdership to be alsiltshed, — things which 1 should suppose 
hardly A1 ready Ids eager spirit was panting for 

the fray. 11 If we art' to have a bustle, 1 do not want to coma 
on shore; I begin to think I am fonder of the sea than ever.” 
Only five months married i 

The threatening aspect of affairs necessitated tlin m Itorean” 

lining kept in commission, ~ the more so ttecattiis the ^mmrnirn 

b 
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introduced by Mr. Pitt into the administration of the two 
military services had reduced the available naval lorn 1 below 
that whieh Prance eouhi at one,a send out. “The Boreas is 
kept in readiness to go to sea with the squadron at Spithead," 
wrote Nelson; “ but in my poor opinion we shall go no further 
at present. The French have eight sail in Brest water ready 
for sea: therefore i think we shall not court the French out 
of port/ 1 —a singular illustration of tin 4 unreadiness of (trout 
Britain in the years immediately preceding the French Revolu¬ 
tion. He looks for war. however, the following summer. As 
not only ships, hut men also, were urgently needed, the impress 
service was hastily organized. His friend Locker was sum¬ 
moned from his long retirement to superintend that work in 
Exeter, and the u Boreas " was ordered to tin* Thames on the 
same business, arriving on the 20th of August at the Non*. 
There her duty was to hoard passing vessels, ami take from 
them as many of their erew as were above the number barely 
necessary for the safety of the, ship. She herself, besides act¬ 
ing m receiving ship for the men thus pressed, was to bo kept 
in readiness to sail at a moment's warning. Mrs. Nelson had 
therefore to leave her and go to London. u Hero wo are," 
wrote Nelson on the 23d of September, “ laying seven miles 
from the land on the Impress service, and I am as much sep¬ 
arated from my wife as if I were in the East 1 udies; " and he 
closes the letter with tins words, u 1 am this moment getting 
under sail after some ships." 

His early biographers say that Nelson keenly felt and re¬ 
sented the kind of service in which ho was then engaged; so 
much so that, moved also by other onuses of irritation, lie 
decided at one time to quit the Navy. No indication of such 
feeling, however, appears in his letters. On the contrary, one 
of the surest signs with him of pleasurable, or at least of in¬ 
terested, excitement was now manifested in his improving 
health. As lie himself said, many years later, 44 To say the 
truth, when I am actively employed I am not; so had.” 1 A 
month after reaching England, though then midsummer, In* 

* The mttw aymptom will \w n*»fi**l lit the iiiiximw piinittit of VHh'tirtivr to 
tin* W«*#t I tidies* iti isufi, when* hr grow trttcr, Although for swim month* Is* 

fiitit liiiil in I«» Iimutliithe Admiralty* \wntnmMi to return Ikiiiiii on account of 

hi* health. 
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wrote: “ It; is not kind in one’s native air to treat a poor 
wanderer as it has me since my arrival. The rain and cold 
at first gave me a sore throat and its accompaniments; the 
hot weather has given me a slow fever, not absolutely bad 
enough to keep my bed, yet enough to hinder me from doing 
anything;” and again, “ I have scarcely been able to hold up 
my head.” In blustering October, on the other hand, while 
in the midst of the detested Impress work, he says: “My 
health, thank God, was never better, and 1 am fit for any 
quarter of the globe; ” although “it rains hard, and we have 
had very had weather of late.” Whatever momentary vexa¬ 
tion lie, may have vented in a hasty expression, it was entirely 
inconsistent with his general tone to take amiss an employ¬ 
ment whose vital importance he would have been the first to 
admit. Lack of zeal, or haggling about the duty assigned him, 
was entirely foreign to his character; that the country needed 
the men who were to be pressed was reason sufficient for one 
of his temper. If, indeed, there laid been an apparent inten¬ 
tion to keep him in such inglorious occupation, and out of 
the expected war, he might have chafed; but his orders to 
be constantly ready indicated the intention to send him at 
once? to the front, if hostilities began. Doubtless ho was dis¬ 
appointed that the application he made for a ship-of-the-line 
was not granted; but he knew that, being still a very young 
captain, what he asked was a favor and its refusal not a griev¬ 
ance, nor docs he seem to have looked upon it otherwise. 

There were, however, some annoyances, which, joined to 
the lack of appreciation for his eminent services to the inter¬ 
ests of the nation in tin? West Indies, must have keenly stung 
him. Without tin? slightest necessity, except that laid upon 
him by Im own public spirit, ho had fought and struggled, 
and endured three years of hot water to serve the Government, 
lie might have gone easy, as did the admiral and the other 
captains; but instead of so doing ho had destroyed the con¬ 
traband trade, and re-established the working of laws upon 
which the prosperity and security of the kingdom were 
thought to depend. For this he had received a perfunctory, 
formal iu?knowkdgment, though none apparently from the 
Admiralty, the head of his own service. But he soon found 
that, if slow to thank, they wore prompt to blame, and that 
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with no light hand nor disposition to make allowances. He 
had run his head against various regulations of the bureau¬ 
cracy ; and this let him know, with all the amenities of offi¬ 
cial censure, that if they could not recognize what he had. 
done well, they were perfectly clear-sighted as to where he 
had gone wrong. 

So far from appreciation, there seems even to have been a 
prejudice against Nelson in high quarters, due not only to the 
discomposure felt by the routine official, at the rude irregulari¬ 
ties of the man who is more concerned to do his work than 
nice about the formalities surrounding it, but also to misrep¬ 
resentation by the powerful interests he had offended through 
his independent course in the West Indies. After Hughes 
had gone home, Nelson, as senior officer on the station, began 
to examine the modes of conducting government business, and 
especially of making purchases. Conceiving that there were 
serious irregularities in these, he suggested to the Civil De¬ 
partment of the Navy, under whose cognizance the transac¬ 
tions fell, some alterations in the procedure, by which, the 
senior naval officer would have more control over the pur¬ 
chases than simply to certify that so much money was wanted. 
The Comptroller of the Navy replied that the old forms were 
sufficient,—“a circumstance which hurt me,” wrote Nelson; 
while all the civil functionaries resented his interference with 
their methods, and seem to have received the tacit support, if 
not the direct sympathy, of the Navy Board, as the Civil De¬ 
partment was then called. His disposition to look into matters, 
however, had become known, and the long struggle over the 
contraband trade had given him in the islands a reputation 
for tenacity and success. It was probably in dependence upon 
these that two merchants came to him, two months before he 
left the station, and told him of the existence of vei^y exten¬ 
sive frauds, dating back several years, in which were impli¬ 
cated both civil officials of the Navy and private parties on 
shore. It is possible that the informants themselves had 
shared in some of these transactions, and they certainly de¬ 
manded in payment a part of the sums recovered; but, as 
Nelson truly said, the question was not as to their character, 
but how to stop the continuance of embezzlements which had 
then amounted to over two millions sterling. 
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This reports made by him upon this subject reached London 
about a month before the return of the a Boreas ; ” but the war 
scare, and the urgent call upon all departments of the Navy to 
mobilize the available fore,is, prevented any immediate steps 
being taken. His letters were acknowledged, and the inten¬ 
tion expressed to investigate the matter, but nothing more was 
then done. In Oetober, however, the Prussian troops occupied 
Amsterdam, reinstating the Btadtholder in all his privileges, 
and restoring to power the partisans of Great Britain ; while 
Franco remained passive, her power for external action para¬ 
lyzed by the dying convulsions of the monarchy. The curtain 
had just risen upon the opening scene in the great drama of 
the Revolution, — the first Assembly of Notables. Warlike 
preparations consequently ceased, and on the 30th of Novem¬ 
ber, 17K7, the cruise of the “ Korean ” came to an end. 

It was during this lust month of servitude, and immediately 
before quitting the ship, that Nelson is said to have used the 
vehement expressions of discontent with u an ungrateful ser¬ 
vice,” recorded by his biographers, concluding with his resolve 
to go at mice to Loudon and resign ids eimnuissiom In the 
absence of the faintest trace, in his letters, of dissatisfaction 
with the duty to which the ship was assigned, it is rea¬ 
sonable to attribute this exasperation to his soreness under 
the numerous reprimands lie had received, — a feeling which 
plainly transpires in some of his replies, despite the forms of 
official respect that he scrupulously observed. Even in much 
later days, when bin distinguished reputation might have 
enabled him to sustain with indifference this supercilious 
rudeness, he winced under it with over-sensitiveness. “ I)o 
not,, my dear lord/' he wrote to Earl Spencer a year after the 
battle of the Nile, u ltd, the Admiralty write harshly to me 

— my generous soul cannot hear it, lining conscious it is 
entirely unmerited.” Thin freedom of censure, often felt by 
him to be undeserved, or at leant uxotwHivu, and its sharp 
contrast with the scanty recognition of his unwearied efforts, 

— of whose value he himself was by no means forgetful, 

— though not unusual in the experience of officers, are quite 
iufllciifint to account for the souse of neglect and unjust treat¬ 
ment by which ho was then outraged. This feeling was prob¬ 
ably itmuttimted, ultto, by n renewal of the legal porsfxmtion 
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which had been begun in the West Indies; for towards the 
end of the year he received formal notice of suits being insti¬ 
tuted against him for the seizure of the American vessels, and 
it is likely enough that some intimation of what was coming 
reached him before leaving the “Boreas” Scanty thanks, 
liberal blame, and the prospect of an expensive lawsuit based 
upon his official action, constituted, for a poor man lately 
married, causes of disturbance which might well have upset 
his equanimity. 

Lord How r e, who was then at the head of the Admiralty, 
though formal and unbending in outward bearing, was a just 
and kind man, and one fully appreciative of professional 
worth. A mutual friend acquainted him with Kelson’s irri¬ 
tation, and Howe wrote a private letter asking that he would 
call upon him as soon as he came to town. Though quick to 
resent, Kelson was easily soothed by attention and pleased by 
compliment, even when it rose to flattery, — which Howe’s 
was not likely to do. A short interview gave the First Lord 
a clearer idea than he before had of the extent, value, and 
wholly voluntary character of the services rendered by the 
young captain in the West Indies; and he indicated the com¬ 
pleteness of his satisfaction by offering to present him to the 
King, which was accordingly done at the next levee. George 
III. received him graciously; and the resentment of Kelson, 
whose loyalty was of the most extreme type, melted away in 
the sunshine of royal favor. 

Thus reconciled to the service, and convinced, as in his less 
morbid moods he often said, that gratitude and honor, though 
long deferred, were sure to follow upon steadfast performance 
of duty, he speedily renewed his efforts to bring to light the 
frauds practised in the colonies. His letters on the subject to 
Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, had been turned over to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. George Rose, and upon the 
latter Kelson now called. Rose received him at first with 
that courteous nonchalance which is the defensive armor of 
the beset official, —the name of his visitor, and the business 
with which it was connected, had for the moment slipped his 
mind. Kelson’s mastery of his subject, however, and his 
warmth in it, soon roused the attention of his hearer, who, 
being then pressed for time, asked to see him again the next 
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day, stipulating only that the interview should be early, 
before olliee hours. “ It eannot In*, too early for me, 5 ' re¬ 
plied Nelson, whose habit, in his career as admiral, was to 
get through his correspondence before eight o’clock, — u six 
o’clock, if you please.’’ 

The arrangement was so made, and tin*, consequent meeting 
lasted from six to nine the next morning. Of its general 
nature and results we have an authentic outline, given in 
later years to Nelson's biographers by Rose, who became, and 
to the last remained, his warm personal friend. The conver¬ 
sation ranged, apparently, over all the child occurrences in 
the West Indies during the cruise of the “ .Boreas,” ineluding 
botli the naval frauds and the contraband trade. The breadth 
and acuteness of Nelson's intellect have been too much over¬ 
looked, in the admiration (excited by his unusually grand 
moral endowments of resolution, dash, and fearlessness of 
responsibility. Though scarcely what could be called an 
educated man, he was one of close and constant observation, 
thereby gaining a great deal of information; and to the xise 
of this lie brought a practical sagacity, which coped with the 
civil or political questions placed before it, for action, much 
as it* did with military questions — for, after all, good gen¬ 
eralship, on its intellectual side, is simply the application, to 
the solution of a military problem, of a mind naturally gifted 
therefor, and stored with experience, either personal or of 
others. Ah a strategist and tactician, Nelson made full proof 
of high native endowments, of wisdom garnered through 
fruitful study and meditation, and of eiear insight into the 
determining conditions of the various military situations with 
which he had to deal. To Mr. hose, the young captain of 
barely thirty years displayed a precise knowledge of several 
political subjects, connected with the commerce of the coun¬ 
try, that would not naturally come under his notice as an 
officer, and which therefore the mere seaman would probably 
not have imbibed. Not only so, but his suggestions for deal¬ 
ing practically with the interests at stake were so judicious, 
that Host*, a valued associate of lHit and intimately ae- 
quainted with the financial measures of that brilliant admin¬ 
istrator, complimented him warmly upon the justice and 
correctness of his views, the result, as they war©, of reflection 
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bused upon a mastery of the data involved. \\ ith NVImM i's 
consent, he undertook to lay them before the prime itiiiithitT, 

as the direct testimony of a singularly competent lira t-hand 
observer. 

It is to be noted, however, of Nelson, that this aeruraey 
of mental perception, this power of penetrating to tins root 
of a matter, disregarding unessential details and fastening 
solely on decisive, features, was largely dependent upon the 
necessity laid upon him for action; which is probably equiva¬ 
lent to saying that it was usually elicited by a sobering 
sense of responsibility. In his biters and despatches may 
be found many wild guesses, inconsistent from work to week, 
colored by changing moods and humors, — the mere passing 
comments of a mind off guard, - - tin* records of evanescent 
impressions as numerous, fickle, and unfounded m those of 
the most ordinary mortal. It is when urgency presses mill 
danger threatens, when the need for action eosnes, that It is 
mental energies are aroused, and lie begins t*» speak, as it 
were, vs vat hair A, Then the unsubstaut mi h.i/e rolls away, 
and the solid features of the scene one bv out* appear, until, 
amid all the unavoidable uncertainties of impel feet tutor 
mation, it becomes plain that the man has a firm gi 4 p upon 
tin* great landmarks by which lie nncf guide Sit* roitr -e. 
Like t lie blind, who at first saw men active* tv illung, and 
then saw everything clearly, so his mental itlumui.H ton gj.»du 
ally reduces confusion to order, and fiom perplex <y\ re hi * 
correct decision. But what shall he saui ol fie* »e flnlm , »d 
insight, as at Cape Ht. Vincent, elicited m a moment, aa by 
the stroke of iron on rock, when* all the piei mu* jn Mce*,*,* i 
of ordered thought and lukired reasoning ate romiem,*H 
one vivid inspiration, and transmuted without a ji.ni >e into 
instant heroic action ? Is that we call “gen on M pujelv a 
mystery, of which our only account h f»§ give st a n mm ? i *r 
is it true, as Napoleon said, that - on tie* field of Untie fb- 
happiest inspiration is often but a recollection M t 

From Hose Nelson went to the Comptroller of the Navy, 
Sir Charles Middleton, who afterwards, as Lord Barham, sent 
him forth to Trafalgar. Middleton had replied promptly to 
the first report of the fraudulent tranafieibttH* giving* m* 
suranoo of his readiness to act, and urging that nil the 
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information possible .should bo secured, as ho feared that the 
allegations were substantially true. Ho now showed the 
instructions of the Navy Board, under which its colonial 
employees acted, to Nelson, who said that, if honestly fol¬ 
lowed, they must prevent the unlawful practices; but that 
he believed they were habitually violated, and that ho him¬ 
self, though senior officer on the* station, had never before 
seen the* instructions. This failure to intrust supervision to 
the one, person upon whom all responsibility should ulti¬ 
mately have rested, practically neutralized the otherwise 
laudable methods prescribed by the Board. It was simply 
another instance of the jealousy between the civil and mili¬ 
tary branches of the naval organization, which, as is well 
known, resulted in constant strained relations between the 
Admiralty and the Naval Commissioners, until the latter 
Board was at last abolished. 

It is, fortunately, unnecessary to follow farther this dreary 
record of old-time dishonesty. Nelson continued to interest 
himself strenuously in the matter for two years after his 
return to England, both by letter and interview with persons 
in authority. His own position and influence were too in¬ 
significant to effect anything, except by moving the home 
officials, whose administration was compromised and embar¬ 
rassed by the malpractices of their representatives. Though 
up-hill work, it was far from fruitless. “His representa¬ 
tions,” said Mr. Rose, in a memorandum furnished to his 
biographers, 11 were all attended to, and every step which he 
recommended was adopted. He thus put the investigation 
info a proper course; which ended in the detection and pun¬ 
ishment of some of the parties whose conduct was complained 
of,’ 1 The broad result appears to have been that the guilty 
for the most part escaped punishment, unless, indeed, some 
of them lost their positions, of which no certain information 
exists; but tin* corrupt combination was broken up, and 
meiumreH were adopted to prevent the recurrence of the same 
iniquities. Upon Nelson himself the effect was twofold. 
Ills energy and intelligence could not fail to impress the 
power fill men with whom lie was in this way brought into 
contact. The affair increased his reputation, and made him 
more widely known than as a simple captain in the Navy he 
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ivonlii other* j.m* have been. As the various public Boards 
iir‘ip') had been stolon realized the amount of the 
llir'U;sun4 tie* extent ot the conspiracy to rob the G-overn- 
litriif, liir) Irh Iheir obligations to him, and expressed them 
in formal, but warm, letters of thanks. On the other hand 
llic jifiiiriftal culprits had command of both money and in- 
flitritrr; and by means oi these, us so often happens, they 
mb) rn ]*»ded inquiry, but, according to Southey, who 
tti*Me ir>! •*» ay her: alter the events, “succeeded in raising 
ptrjuea?"’ a,: tin >t Nihirn at the Board of Admiralty which 
it me* in my \ earn before he could subdue.” Clarke and 
M* At thur male I he *ame, assertion. 

11»,4 tip- .*< prejudices did at one time exist is beyond 
doubt, and *hat, they should have been fostered by this 
tnvuM m fp-rbvfly in keeping with common experience. 
Such isdrarer*, however, work in the dark and by in- 
dneiOiMU , it i4 not. tiff it n easy to trace their course. The 
imh'pmphnve and Mugleaumdedness with which Nelson fol¬ 
low'd he* eonv uiion% ami the outspoken frankness with 
which he o^prrx-od his \ievvs and feedings, not improbably 
gie»*' a bundle !*» malicious misrepresentation, 11 is known 
mimic) m nh Bunco William Henry, upon whose favor he 
to . Oi-' at ode*'!, was also more likely to do him harm 
than r joo4 ; and he entertained for the royal captain pre- 
not far removed from partisanship, at a time 
wh*m tie* pnnee avmvod himself not a friend to the present 
ifftsfbiv?, ** Amtikt that variety of business which demanded 
hi* tin his return to England,” say his biographers, 

fdihd wA i by every means in his power, to fulfil the 
jamas* ** mibeti he had made, to his Royal Highness Brine© 
IV dh 4in of counteracting whatever had been opposed to the 
piri»i*d rojaitatiosi ot* IiIm illustrious pupil, and to the friend¬ 
ship tle'V had invariably preserved for each other.” It was 
a «lil!ir«|t f;t4u < Ipiiiioiiated and headstrong as the King, 
Jin* father* l!n* young man was an uneasy subordinate to the 
A dinted 1)4 ami made those almve him realize that he was 
full m fntivioti* of his peisonai rank as of his official posi¬ 
tion at ii miptain in tint Navy. It was, indeed, this self- 
a^etRve fcmjmranieiit that afterwards frustrated his natural 
Minimum to Ik* the active head of the service. Having such 
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an ally, there is something ominous for Nelson’s own pros¬ 
pects to find him writing in evident; sympathy : “ The groat 
folks above now see he will not bn a cypher, therefore many 
of the rising people must submit to act subordinate to him, 
which is not so palatable; and I think a Lord of tin* Ad¬ 
miralty is hurt to see him so able, after what he has said 
about him. He. has certainly not taken a leaf out of his 
book, for he is sternly in his command and not violent.” 
Lpon this follows, “He has wrote Lord Hood what I cannoi¬ 
led, approve," — - a sentence unquestionably vague, but which 
sounds combative*. Nelson had already felt; it necessary to 
caution the primal to be careful in the ehoiee of those to 
whom ho told his mind. 

In fact, at the time when the, letter just quoted was written, 
the conduct (if the prince, had been such as necessarily, and 
not wholly unjustly, to prejudice an ollicer who displayed 
marked partisanship for him, such as certainly was indicated 
by Nelson's expressions. Ht* had brought his ship from New¬ 
foundland to Ireland in tint disobedience of orders, issued by 
the commander of tin* station, to go to Quebec. When this 
action became known to tin* Admiralty by his arrival at Cork, 
in December, 1787, it was at once reported to the King, who 
himself directed that the prince should proceed to Plymouth 
with his ship, should remain within the limits of the port for 
as many months as he had been absent from bis station, and 
should then bo sent baek to Halifax. The Prints*, of Wales, 
afterwards Ueorge IV., who was already at variance with the 
King, took advantage of this flagrant breach of discipline to 
flaunt Ids opjHmition before the world. In company with his 
second brother, the Duke of York, he went down to Plymouth, 
and paid a ceremonious visit to Prince William on board bis 
ship. The round of festivities necessitated by their presence 
etttplunked the disagreement between the sovereign and the 
heir to fin* throne, and drew to it public attention. Immedi¬ 
ately after tins, in January, 1788, Nelson also visited the 
prince, having I men summoned by him from London. He 
could, indeed, scarcely decline, nor was he at all the man to 
turn his hack on a friend in difficulty, but, in his fight against 
corruption, the matter could scarcely fail to be represented by 
Ills opponents under the worst light to the King, to whom 
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corruption was less odious than insubordination. If, in con¬ 
versation, Nelson uttered such expressions as he wrote to his 
friend Locker, lie had only himself to blame for tin* disfavor 
which followed; for, to a naval oilieer, the prince's conduct 
should have appeared absolutely indefensible. In the, course 
of t^e same year the King became insane*, and the famous 
struggle about the liegency took plats*. Tin* prince had mean¬ 
time returned to America, in accordance with his orders, and 
by the time he again reached Kngland tin* King had recovered, 
lie could, therefore, have refrained from any indication of his 
own sympathies; but instead of this he openly associated 
himself with the party of the Prince of Wales, whose course 
throughout, when it became known to his father, had bitterly 
displeased the latter, and accentuated tin* breach bet,ween them. 
At a banquet given by the Spanish ambassador in eelebrat ion 
of the King's recovery, the three princes sat at a table separate 
from the rest of the royal family. A formal reconciliation 
took place in September, 1789; but the Duke of Clarence, as 
he had then become, continued attached to tin* Prince of 
Wales’s clique. Those who know how party considerations 
inlluenced naval appointments at that time, will in these facts 
find at least a partial explanation of the cloud which then 
hung over Nelson. 

Lord Chatham, brother of the minister to whom Prince 
William was not a friend, became head of the Admiralty in 
July, 1788, and so remained until after the war with Prance 
began in 1703. With him was associated Lord Hood, between 
whom and Nelson there arose what the latter called ^dif¬ 
ference of opinion,” which led to a cessation of familiar 
correspondence. ” The exact date at which thin occurred does 
not appear, but it was probably lw*fore May, 1790; for Hood 
refused to use his influence to get Nelson a ship, in the arma¬ 
ment which was then ordered on account of a difficulty with 
Spain, whereas eighteen months taforc he had assured him 
that in case of hostilities he need not; fear not having n good 
ship. This refusal was the more marked, because « almost 
the whole service was then called out.” On the same omudmi, 
Nelson wrote, €i he made a speech never to lie effaced from my 
memory, viz.: that the King was impressed with mi unfavour¬ 
able opinion of me.” Knowing Nelson’s value m an officer m 
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well as Hood did, there can scarcely remain a doubt that some 
serious indiscretion, real or imagined, must have caused this 
alienation; but of what it was there is no trace, unless in his 
evident siding with tin* prince, who was then out of favor with 
both the King and the administration. 

The live years — from 1788 to 17DU inclusive — intervening 
between the cruise of the Lorcas ” and the outbreak of war 
with the French Republic, were thus marked by a variety of 
unpleasant circumstances, of which the most disagreeable, to 
a man of Kelson's active temperament, was the apparently 
fixed resolve of the. authorities to deny him employment. He 
was harassed, indeed, by the reeurring threats of prosecution 
for the West India seizures; hut both the Admiralty and the 
Treasury agreed that he should In* defended at tins expense of 
the Frown, — a fael whieh tends to show that his subsequent 
disfavor arose from some other cause than disapproval of his 
ollieial aetion, however some incidents may have beam misrep¬ 
resented. Chi its private side, his life during thin period seems 
to have been happy, though uneventful; but in the failure of 
children lie was deprived, kith then and afterwards, of that 
sweetest of interests, continuous yet ever new in its gradual 
unfolding, whieh kings to the most monotonous existence its 
daily tribute of novelty and incident. The fond, almost rap¬ 
turous, expressions with whieh he greeted the (laughter after¬ 
wards kirn to him out of wedlock, show the blank in his home, 
—■none the less real because not consciously realized. 

The lack of stimulus to his mind from his surroundings at 
this time is also manifested by the fewness of his letters. Hut 
thirty remain to show Ids occupation during the five years, and 
seventeen of these are purely official in character. From the 
year 170! no reword survives. His wife being with him, one 
line of corpesjMmdfttiee was thereby closed; Imt even to Ids 
brother, and to his friend Locker, he finds nothing to write. 
For the ordinary country amusements and pursuits of the 
English gentry lie had scant liking ; and, barring the occasional 
worry mm his neglect by the Admiralty, there was little clue 
to engage his attention. The first few months after his release 
from tbii 14 Korean" were spent in the West of England, chiefly 
at Until, for the recovery of Mrs. Nelson’s health as well ns 
Ids own | but toward tin? latter part of 1788 the young couple 
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went to live with his hither at the parsonage of Burnham. 
Thorpe, and there made their home until he was again called 
into active sm*vice. it is extremely interesting, 11 gay lug 
biographers, ** to contemplate this great man, when thus re¬ 
moved from the busy scenes in which he had borne so distin¬ 
guished a part to the remote village, of Burnham Thorpe;” 
but the interest seems by their account to be limited to the 
energy with which he dug in the garden, or, from sheer want 
of something to do, reverted to the bird-nesting of his boyhood. 
His favorite amusement, wn are told, was coursing, and he once 
shot a partridge ; but his habit of carrying his gun at full cock, 
and tiring as soon as a bird rose, without bringing the piece to 
his shoulder, made him a dangerous companion in a shooting- 
party. His own account is somewhat different: ** Shoot I 
cannot, therefore I have not taken out a license ; but notwith¬ 
standing the neglect I have met with I am happy ;”and again, 
to his brother, he says : “ It was not my intent ion to have gouts 
to the coursing meeting, for, to say the truth, I have rarely 
OHttafjed a wet jacket and a violent cold; besides, to me, even 
the ride to the Since is longer than any pleasure I find in the 
sport will compensate ford' The fact is that Nelson eared for 
none of these things, and the only deduct ion of real interest 
from his letters at this time is the absolute failure of his home 
life and affections to content his aspirations, — the emptiness 
both of mind and heart, which caused Ids passionate eagerness 
for external employment to fill the void. Karnestness appears 
only when he is brooding over the slight with which he was 
treated, and the resultant thwarting of his career. For both 
mind and heart the future held in store for him the most en¬ 
grossing emotions, but it did not therefore bring him happiness. 

Of his frames of mind during this period of neglect and 
disfavor, Ids biographers give a very strongly colored picture, 
for which, it is to k? presumed, they drew upuu contemporary 
witnesses that were to them still accessible. 11 With a morti¬ 
fied and dejected spirit, he looked forward to a continuance 
of inactivity and neglect. . . . 1 hiring this interval of dis¬ 
appointment anil mortification, his latent ambition would at 
times burst forth, and despise all reitraiiit At others, a 
sudden melancholy seemed to overshadow his noble faculties, 
and to affect Ids temper; at those! iiiciineiits the rcmoimtranuos 
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of his wife and venerable father alone could calm the tempest 
of his passions.” That Nelson keenly felt the cold indiffer¬ 
ence he now underwent, is thoroughly in keeping with the 
sensitiveness to censure, expressed or implied, which his cor¬ 
respondence frequently betrays, while his frail organization 
and uncertain health would naturally entail periods of depres¬ 
sion or nervous exasperation; but the general tenor of his 
letters, few as they at this time were, shows rather dignified 
acceptance of a treatment he had not merited, and a steady 
resolve not to waver in his readiness to serve his country, nor 
to cease asking an opportunity to do so. Many years later, at 
a time of still more sickening suspense, he wrote: “ I am in 
truth half dead, but what man can do shall be done, — I am 
not made to despair; ” and now, according to a not improbable 
story, he closed an application for employment with the 
words, 66 If your Lordships should be pleased to appoint me 
to a cockle boat, I shall feel grateful.” Hood, whose pupil he 
in a sense was, and who shared his genius, said of himself, 
when under a condition of enforced inactivity: “ This proves 
very strongly the different frames of men’s minds ; some are 
full of anxiety, impatience, and apprehension, while others, 
under similar circumstances, are perfectly cool, tranquil, and 
indifferent.” 

The latter half of the year 1792 was marked by the rapid 
progress in France of the political distemper, which was so 
soon to culminate in the worst excesses of the Be volution. 
The quick succession of symptoms, each more alarming than 
the other, —the suspension of the royal power at the tumult¬ 
uous bidding of a mob, the September massacres, the abolition 
of royalty, the aggressive character of the National Convention 
shown by the decrees of November 19 and December 15,— 
roused the apprehensions of most thoughtful men throughout 
Europe; and their concern was increased by the growing 
popular effervescence in other countries than France. The 
British cabinet, as was natural, shifted more slowly than did 
the irresponsible members of the community ; nor could Pitt 
lightly surrender his strong instinctive prepossessions in 
favor of peace, with the continuance of which was identified 
the exercise of his own best powers. 

During this stormy and anxious period, Nelson shaded th§ 
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feelings of his day and class. It is noteworthy, however, that, 
in regarding the perils of the time, he, was no mere panic- 
monger, but showed the same discriminating carefulness of 
observation that had distinguished him as captain of the 
u Boreas,” and had elicited the admiration of Mr. Rose. 
Strenuous and even bigoted royalist as he always was, sat¬ 
isfied of the excellence of the British Constitution, and con¬ 
demning utterly the proceedings of the more or less seditious 
societies then forming throughout the kingdom, he yet rec¬ 
ognized the substantial grievances of the working-men, as 
evident in the district immediately under his eye. The sym¬ 
pathetic qualities which made him, fortune’s own favorite in 
his profession, keenly alive to the hardships, neglect, and 
injustice undergone by the common seaman, now engaged 
him to set forth the sad lot of the ill-paid rural peasantry. 
In his letters to the Duke of Clarence, he on the one hand 
strongly blames the weakness and timidity of the justices and 
country gentlemen, in their attitude towards the abettors of 
lawlessness; but, on the other, he dwells upon the sufferings 
of the poor, prepares a careful statement of their earn mgs and 
unavoidable expenses, and insists upon the necessity of the 
living wage. The field laborers, lie said, ** do not want 
loyalty, many of their superiors, in many instances, might 
have imitated their conduct to advantage; but hunger is a 
sharp thorn, and they are not only in want of food sit file kit it, 
but of clothes ami firing.” 

Under the threatening outlook, he considers that every 
individual will soon “ be called forth to show himself; ” and 
for his own jiarfc, he writes cm the lk[ of November, Ins nee* no 
way so proper as asking for a ship. But, even at that lute 
moment, neither Pitt nor his associates had abandoned the 
hope of peace, and this, m well as other application# of Nel¬ 
son’s, received only a formal acknowledgment wit hunt encour¬ 
agement. Roused, however, by the Convention's deeree of 
November l 4 d, which extended tin* succor of France to nil 
people who should wish to recover their litierty, ntitl charged 
the generals of the republic to make good the offer with flat 
forces under their command, the ministry thudded to ntatttdon 
their guarded attitude; and their new resolution was eon- 
firmed by the reception, on the 28 th of November, of cicputa* 
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tions from British, revolutionary societies at the bar of the 
Convention, on which occasion the president of the latter 
affected to draw a dividing line between the British govern¬ 
ment and the British nation. On the 1st of December the 
militia was called out by proclamation, and Parliament sum¬ 
moned to meet on the 15th of the month. On the latter day 
the Convention put forth another decree, announcing in the 
most explicit terms its purpose to overthrow all existing gov¬ 
ernments in countries where the Bepublican armies could 
penetrate. Pitt now changed his front with an instantaneous¬ 
ness and absoluteness which gave the highest proof of his 
capacity as a leader of men. It was not so much that war 
was then determined, as that the purpose was formed, once 
for all, to accept the challenge contained in the French decree, 
unless Prance would discontinue her avowed course of aggres¬ 
sion. Orders were immediately given to increase largely the 
number of ships of war in commission. 

When danger looms close at hand, the best men, if known, 
are not left in the cold shade of official disfavor. “ Post 
nubila Phoebus,” was the expression of Nelson, astonished for 
a rarity into Latin by the suddenness with which the sun now 
burst upon him through the clouds. “The Admiralty so 
smile upon me, that really I am as much surprised as when 
they frowned.” On the 6th of January, 1793, the First Lord, 
with many apologies for previous neglect, promised to give 
him a seventy-four-gun ship as soon as it was in his power to 
do so, and that meanwhile, if he chose to take a sixty-four, he 
could have one as soon as she was ready. On the 30th he was 
appointed to the “Agamemnon/' 1 of the latter rate. Within 
the preceding fortnight Louis XVI. had been beheaded, and 
the French ambassador ordered to leave England. On Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1793, two days after Nelson’s orders were issued, the 
Iiepublic declared war against Great Britain and Holland. 
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■XTELSON’S page in history covers a littU* morn than 
_aN twelve years, from February, 17Ub, to t )e tuber, I HON, 
Its opening coincides with the moment when the wild passions 

of the French Revolution, still ni iiiwst heat, ami wliirh had 
liitherto raged like flame uncontrolled, operative only for 
destruction, were being rapidly mastered, guided, and regu¬ 
lated for efficient work, by the terrors of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal and the Committee of Public Safety. In the object 
to which these tremendous forces were now about to ho 
applies! lay the threat to the peace of Europe, which aroused 
Cheat Britain to action, and sent into the field her yet, un¬ 
known champion from the Norfolk parsonage, The represeiu 
tatives of the French people had imparted to the original 
movement of their nation, — which aimed only at internal 
reforms, however radical, — a new direction, of avowed pur¬ 
poseful aggression upon all jtoliMcal institutions exterior to, 
and differing from, their own. This tiecuiiio tlm one elinrae- 
teristic common to the HiteresHivo forms of government, which 
culminated in the pure military despotism w f Nhijwtleoin 

To heat back that spirit of aggression was the mission of 
Nelson. Then*in is found the trim Mtgittikmitee of his career* 
which mounts higher and higher in strenuous effort and 
gigantic achievement, as the blast of the Revolution swells 
fiercer and stronger under the mighty itnpiike of llte great 
Corsican. At each of the momentous orss«*s y ho fur refit* # veil 
in time and place, at the Nile, nt Coperthagcm, at Trafalgar, 
— as the unfolding drama of tho ago reviuiln to the onlooker 
the schemes of the artdi-plamier about to touch mieeeas, over 
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against Napoleon rises ever Nelson ; and as the latter in the 
hour of victory drops upon the stage where he has played so 
chief a part; his task is seen to he accomplished, his triumph 
secured. In the very act of dying he has dealt the foe a blow 
from which recovery is impossible. Moscow and Waterloo 
are the,inevitable consequences of Trafalgar; as the glories of 
that day were but the fit and assured ending of the illus¬ 
trious course which was begun upon the quarter-deck of the 
“ Agamemnon.” 

With the exception of the “ Victory,” under whose flag he 
fell after two years of arduous, heartbreaking uncertainties, 
no ship has such intimate association with the career and 
name of Nelson as has the “Agamemnon.” And this is but 
natural, for to her he was the captain, solely, simply, and 
entirely; identified with her alone, glorying in her excellences 
and in her achievements, one in purpose and in spirit with 
her officers and seamen; sharing their hopes, their dangers, 
and their triumphs; quickening them with his own ardor, 
moulding them into his own image, until vessel and crew, as 
one living organism, reflected in act the heroic and unyielding 
energy that inspired his feeble frame. Although, for a brief 
and teeming period, he while in command of her controlled 
also a number of smaller vessels on detached service, it was 
not until after he had removed to another ship that he became 
the squadron-commander, whose relations to the vessel on 
which he himself dwelt were no longer immediate, nor 
differed, save in his bodily presence, from those he bore to 
others of the same division. A personality such as Nelson’s 
makes itself indeed felt throughout its entire sphere of action, 
be that large or small; but, withal, diffusion contends in vain 
with the inevitable law that forever couples it with slackening 
power, nor was it possible even for him to lavish on the 
various units of a fleet, and on the diverse conflicting claims 
of a great theatre of war, the same degree of interest and 
influence that he concentrated upon the “Agamemnon,” and 
upon the brilliant though contracted services through which 
he carried her. Bonds such as these are not lightly broken, 
and to the “Agamemnon” Nelson clave for three long years 
and more, persistently refusing larger ships, until the ex¬ 
hausted hulk could no longer respond to the demands of her 
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masters, and separation became inevitable. When he quitted 
her, at the moment of her departure for England* it was simply 
a question whether he would abandon the Mediterranean, and 
the prospect of a great future lheri$ opening before him, or 
sever a few weeks earlier a companionship which must in any 
event end upon her arrival home. 

There is yet another point of view from which his command 
of the “ Agamemnon 7? is seen to hold a peculiar relation to 
kelson’s story. This was the period in which expectation 
passed into fulfilment, when development, long arrested by 
unpropifcious circumstances, resumed its outward progress 
under the benign influence of a favoring environment, and the 
bud, whose rare promise bad long been noted by a few dis¬ 
cerning eyes, unfolded into the brilliant flower, destined in the 
magnificence of its maturity to draw the attention of a world. 
To the fulness of his glorious course these three years were 
what the days of early manhood art* to ripened age ; and they 
are marked by the same elasticity, hopefulness, and sanguine 
looking to the future that characterize youth, before illusions 
vanish and even success is found to disappoint Happiness 
was his then, as at no other time before or after; for the stir* 
rounding conditions of enterprise, of difficulties to Im over¬ 
come, and dangers to be mot, were in com plot,e correspondence 
with those native powers that had so long struggled painfully 
for room to exert themselves* His health revived, ami his 
very being seemed to expand in this congenial atmosphere, 
which to him was as life from the dead. An with untiring 
steps ho sped onward and upward, — counting naught done 
while aught remained to do, forgetting what was behind as he 
pressed on to what was before, — the ardor of pursuit, the 
delight of achievement, the joy of the giant running Ins course, 
sustained in him that glow of animation, that gladness in the 
mere fact of existence, physical or moral, in which, if any¬ 
where, this earth’s content is found. Lack of recognition, 
even, wrung from him only the undaunted words; "Never 
mind! some day 1 will have a gazette of my own/ 1 Not till 
his dreams were realized, till aspiration had issued in the 
completest and most brilliant triumph ever wrought upon the 
seas, and he had for his gazette the loud homage of every 
mouth in Europe, — not till six months after the battle of tint 
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Nile, — did Nelson write : “There is no true happiness in this 
life, and in my present state I could quit it with a smile. My 
only wish is to sink with honour into the grave.” 

The preparation of the Mediterranean fleet, to which the 
“ Agamemnon 77 was assigned, was singularly protracted, and 
in the face of a well-ordered enemy the delay must have led 
to disastrous results. Nelson himself joined his ship at 
Chatham on the 7th of February, a week after his orders were 
issued; but not until the 16th of March did she leave the 
dockyard, and then only for Sheerness, where she remained 
four weeks longer. By that time it seems probable, from 
remarks in his letters, that the material equipment of the 
vessel was complete; but until the 14th of April she remained 
over a hundred men short of her complement. “ Yet, I think,” 
wrote Nelson, “that we shall be far from ill-manned, even 
if the rest be not so good as they ought to be.” Mobilization 
in those days had not been perfected into a science, even in 
theory, and the difficulty of raising crews on the outbreak of 
war was experienced by all nations, but by none more than by 
Great Britain. Her wants were greatest, and for supply de¬ 
pended upon a merchant service scattered in all quarters of 
the globe. “ Men are very hard to be got,” Nelson said to his 
brother, “ and without a press I have no idea that our fleet 
can be manned.” It does not appear that this crude and 
violent, yet unavoidable, method was employed for the “ Aga¬ 
memnon,” except so far as her crew was completed from the 
guard-ship. Dependence was placed upon the ordinary wiles 
of the recruiting-sergeant, and upon Nelson’s own popularity 
in the adjacent counties of Suffolk and Norfolk, from which 
the bulk of his ship’s company was actually drawn. “ I have 
sent out a lieutenant and four midshipmen,” he writes to 
Locker, “to get men at every seaport in Norfolk, and to 
forward them to Lynn and Yarmouth; my friends in York¬ 
shire and the North tell me they will send what men they can 
lay hands on; ” but at the same time he hopes that Locker, 
then Commander-in-chief at the Nore, will not turn away any 
who from other districts may present themselves for the 
“Agamemnon.” Coming mainly from the same neighborhood 
gave to the crew a certain homogeneousness of character, 
affording ground for appeal to local pride, a most powerful 
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incentive in moments of difficulty and emulation; and this 
feeling was enhanced by the thought that their captain too 
was a Norfolk man. To one possessing the sympathetic 
qualities of Nelson, who so readily shared tin* emotions ami 
gained the affections of his associates, it was easy to Liuti into 
a living whole the units animated by this common sentiment. 

His step-son, Josiah N is bet, at this time about thirteen 
years old, now entered the service as a midshipman, and 
accompanied him on hoard the “ Agamemnon." Tin* oncoming 
of a great war naturally roused to a yet higher pitch the im¬ 
pulse towards the sea, which in all generations has stirred the 
blood of English boys. Of these, Nelson, using his captain'** 
privilege, received a number as midshipmen upon hi> quarter¬ 
deck, among them several from the sons of neighbors and 
friends, and therefore, like the crew, Norfolk lads. It is told 
that to one, whose father he knew to lie a strong Whig, of the 
party which in the past few years had sympathized with the 
general current of tin* Fnmch Revolution, he gave the fob 
lowing pithy counsels for his guidance in professional life; 
“ First, you must always implicitly ottey orders, without 
attempting to form any opinion of your own respecting their 
propriety; secondly, yon must consider every man us your 
enemy who speaks ill of your king; and thirdly, you must hate 
a Frenchman as yon do the devil.*’ On the lust t wo ifniis 
Ntdson’s practice was in full accord with Ids precept; but to 
the first, his statement of which, sound enough in flic general, 
is open to criticism as l»ing too absolute, he wan certainly not 
obedient. Not to form an opinion in pushing tint prirndple of 
subordination to an indefensible extreme, even for a junior 
officer, though the caution not to express it is wise, m well m 
becoming to the modesty of youth. Lord HoweN ndvjee fu 
Codrington, to watch carefully all flint passed and to form his 
own conclusions, hut to keep them to himself, was in every 
respect more reasonable and profitable. Hut in faet this tliefsiin 
of Nelson's was simply another Instance of hating tin* French 
as he did the devil. The French were pushing indiqiendenee 
and private judgment to one extreme, and lut instinctively 
adopted the other. 

It was not till near the end of April that the 14 Agamem¬ 
non ” finally left the Thames, anchoring at Hptthctul on the 
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28th of that month. Still the fleet which Lord Hood was to 
command was not ready. While awaiting her consorts, the 
ship made a short cruise in the Channel, and a few days later 
sailed as one of a division of five ships-of-the-line under 
Admiral Hotham, to occupy a station fifty to a hundred 
miles west of the Channel Islands. Nelson’s disposition not 
to form any opinion of his own respecting the propriety of 
orders was thus evidenced: “ What we have been sent out 
for is best known to the great folks in London: to us, it 
appears, only to hum the nation and make tools of us, for 
where we have been stationed no enemy was likely to be met 
with, or where we could protect our own trade.” There can 
be no doubt that not only was the practical management of 
the Navy at this time exceedingly bad, but that no sound 
ideas even prevailed upon the subject. Hotham’s squadron 
gained from neutral vessels two important pieces of informa¬ 
tion,— that Nantes, Bordeaux, and L’Orient were filled with 
English vessels, prizes to Erench cruisers; and that the 
enemy kept eight sail-of-the-line, with frigates in proportion, 
constantly moving in detachments about the Bay of Biscay. 
Under the dispositions adopted by the British Admiralty, 
these hostile divisions gave, to the commerce destroying of 
the smaller depredators, a support that sufficiently accounts 
for the notorious sufferings of British trade during the open¬ 
ing years of the war. Nelson had no mastery of the termi¬ 
nology of warfare, — he never talked about strategy and little 
about tactics,—but, though without those valuable aids to 
precision of thought, he had pondered, studied, and reasoned, 
and he had, besides, what is given to few, — real genius 
and insight. Accordingly he at once pierced to the root of 
the trouble,—the enemy’s squadrons, rather than the petty 
cruisers dependent upon them, to which the damage was com¬ 
monly attributed. “ They are always at sea, and England 
not willing to send a squadron to interrupt them.” But, 
while instancing this intuitive perception of a man gifted 
with rare penetration, it is necessary to guard against rash 
conclusions that might be drawn from it, and to remark that 
it by no means follows that education is unnecessary to the 
common run of men, because a genius is in advance of his 
times. It is well also to note that even in him this flash of 
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insight, though unerring in its indications, lacked the defi¬ 
niteness of conviction which results from ordered thought. 
However accurate, it is but a glimmer, — not yet a fixed 
light, 

Ilotham’s division joined the* main body under "Lord Hood, 
off the Hcdlly Islands, on the 2od of May, the total force then 
consisting of eleven sail-oi-the-line, with the usual smallei* 
vessels. It remained cruising in that; neighborhood until the 
Gt.h of Jane, keeping the approaehes of the Channel open for 
a homeward-hound convoy of merchantmen, which passed on 
that day. The fleet then bore up for the Straits, and on the 
14th six ships, the “ Agamemnon ” among them, parted com¬ 
pany for Cadiz, there to fill up with water, in order to avoid 
the delays which would arise if the scanty resources of Gib¬ 
raltar had to supply all the vessels. On the 2dd this division 
left Cadiz, reaching Gibraltar the same evening; and on the, 
27th Hood, having now with him fifteen of the line, sailed 
for Toulon. 

Nelson’s mind was already busy with the prospects of the 
campaign, and tin* various naval factors that went to make 
up the military situation. u Time must discover what wo are 
going after,’’ he writes to his brother; while to Locker ho 
propounds the problem which always has perplexed the 
British mind, and still does, — how to make the French 
fight, if they am unwilling. Ho long as that question re¬ 
mains unsolved, the British government has to hear the 
uncertainties, exposure, and expense of a difficult and pro¬ 
tracted defensive. H We have done nothing,’* he says, “and 
the same prospect apjwmw litTcire ns: the French cannot 
coma out, and we have no means of getting at them in Tou¬ 
lon.” In u cannot come out,” he alludes to the presence of 
a Spanish fleet of twenty-four ships»of-the4ine. This, in 
conjunction with Hood's force, would far exceed the French 
in Toulon, which the highest estimate then placed at 
twenty-one of the line. Hit had, however, already measured 
the capabilities of the Spanish Navy. They lmvo very fin© 
ships, he admits, but they ar« shockingly manned, — so much 
so that if only the barges’ crows of the six British vessels 
that entered Cadiz., numbering lit; the most severity-five to a 
hundred men, but all picked, could have got cm hoard on© of 
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their first-rates, he was certain they could have captured her, 
although her ship’s company numbered nearly a thousand. 
“ If those we are to meet in the Mediterranean are no better 
manned,” he continues, “ much service cannot be expected of 
them.” The prediction proved true, for no sooner did Hood 
find the Spanish admiral than the latter informed him he 
must go to Cartagena, having nineteen hundred sick in his 
fleet. The officer who brought this message said it was no 
wonder they were sickly, for they had been sixty days at sea. 
This excited .Nelson's derision — not unjustly. “ From the 
circumstance of having been longer than that time at sea, do 
we attribute our getting healthy. It has stamped with me 
the extent of their nautical abilities : long may they remain 
in their present state.” The last sentence reveals his intui¬ 
tive appreciation of the fact that the Spain of that day could 
in no true sense he the ally of Great Britain ; for, at the 
moment he penned the wish, the impotence or defection of 
their allies would leave the British fleet aetually inferior to 
tin.* enemy in those waters. He never forgot these impres¬ 
sions, nor the bungling efforts of the Spaniards to form a 
line of battle. Bp to the end of his life the prospect of a 
Spanish war involved no military anxieties, but only the 
prospect of more prize money. 

Among the various rumors of that troubled time, there 
came one that the French were fitting their ships with forges 
to bring their shot to a red heat, and so set lire, to the 
enemy's vessel in which they might lodge. Nelson was 
promptly ready with a counter and quite adequate tactical 
move, “This, if true,” he wrote, u l humbly conceive would 
have been as well kept secret; hut as it m known, we must 
tali* 1 care to get no close that their red shots may go through 
Itofli sides, when it will not matter whether they are hot or 
cold.” This sentence is aim mg the most characteristic. oc¬ 
curring at this period in Nelson’s correspondence; indicative 
of the continuous mental activity which, throughout his 
career, sought to luitieipato difficulties, and to devise means 
of mooting them* 

On the 14th of Huly Nelson notes that the fleet had re¬ 
ceived orders to consider Mnwcdlles and Toulon as invested} 

and to take all vessels of whatever nation bound into those 
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ports. He at once recognized the* importance of this step, 
anti tlu* accurate judgment that, dictated it. The British rouhl 
not, as he said, get at the enemy in his fortified harbor; hut. 
they might by this means exercise tin*, pressure* that wouBf 
force him to come out. Undoubtedly, whether on a large or 
on a small scale, whether it concern tin* whole plan of a war 
or of a campaign, or merely the* question of a single military 
position, the best way to compel an unwilling foe to neth»n ? 
and to spoil his waiting game which is so onerous to tin* 
would-be assailant, is to attack him elsewhere, to cut short bin 
resources, and make his position untenable by exhaust ion. 
44 This has pleased us, 1 ’ Nelson wrote ; “ if we make these iv< 
hot gentlemen hungry, they may be induced to conn* out."' 

The investment by sea of these two harbors, but especially 
of Toulon, as being an important, dockyard, was accordingly 
the opening move made by the British admiral, tin the lOtli 
of duly he approached the* latter port, and from that tiincj 
until August 2o a close* blockade* was maintained, with tin* 
exception of a very few days, during which Hood took the*, 
fleet off Nice, and tliciiee to (*enoa, to remount .rate with tlisif; 
republic upon its supplying tie* south of France with grain, 
and bringing back French property under neat ml papers. 
44 Our being here is a farce if this trail** is allowed,** sat ft 
Nelson, and rightly ; for so far as appearances then went, tin* 
only influence thee British squadrons e*utdd exert was by cur¬ 
tailing the supplies of southern France, That district rutM?<l 
only grain enough for three months’ consumption; lor tlm* 
remainder of the year's food it depended almost wholly upon 
Sicily and Barbary, its communications with tin* interior Udttjj? 
go bad that tin? more abundant fields of distant French prov 
hires could not send their surplus. 

In the chaotic state in which France mint then plunged, tin*, 
utmost uneertainty prevailed us to the course events might, 
take, and minors of all descriptions wen* current, the wildenf* 
scarcely exceeding in improbability the fantastic horrors flint 
actually prevailed throughout the land during these open in jg 
days of the Reign of Terror. The expectation that fmiiiil 
most favor in the fleet was that Provence would sefstrafcc* 
from the rest of France, and proclaim itself an iiitlepiintisiit 
republic under tlm probation of Cl real Britain; but few looked 
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for the amazing result which shortly followed, in the delivery 
of Toulon by its citizens into the hands of Lord Hood. This 
.Nelson attributed purely to the suffering caused by the strict¬ 
ness of the blockade. “ At Marseilles and Toulon,” wrote lie 
on the 20th of August, “ they are almost starving, yet noth¬ 
ing brings them to their senses. Although the, Convention, 
lias denounced them as traitors, yet even these people will 
not declare for anything but Liberty and Equality.” Three 
days later, Commissioners from both cities went on board 
Hood's liagship to treat for peace, upon the basis of re-estab¬ 
lishing the monarchy, and recognizing as king the son of Louis 
XVI. The admiral accepted the proposal, on condition that 
the port and arsenal of Toulon should bo delivered to him for 
safe keeping, until the restoration of the young prince was 
effected. On the 27th of August, the city ran up the white 
Hag of the Bourbons, and the British licet, together with the 
Spanish, which at, this moment arrived on the. scene, anchored 
in the outer port. The allied troops took possession of the 
forts commanding the harbor, while the dockyards and thirty 
ships-of-the-line were delivered to the navies. 

u The perseverance of our fleet has been great,” wrote 
Nelson, u and to that only can bo attributed our unexampled 
success. Not even a boat could got into Marseilles or Toulon, 
or on the coast, with provisions; and the old saying, * that 
hunger will tame a lion , 1 was newer more strongly exem¬ 
plified,” In this he deceived himself, however natural the 
illusion. The opposition of 'Toulon to the Baris Government 
was part of a general movement of revolt, which spread 
throughout the provinces in May and June, I TUB, upon the 
violent overthrow of the Girondists in the. National Conven¬ 
tion. The latter then proclaimed several cities outlawed, 
Toulon among them; and the bloody severities it exercised 
were the chief determining cause of the sudden treason, the 
offspring of fear more than of hunger, though the latter 
doubtless contributed, — winch preeipitated the great southern 
arsenal into the arms of the Republic’s most dangerous foe. 
Marseilles felt before the Gonventhmal troops, and the result* 
ant panic in the sister city nccusiomul the hasty step* which 
in less troubled moments would have been regarded with just 
horror. But in truth Ntdmm, despite his aeiitu military pur- 
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eeptions, Lad not jet developed that keen polilirnl Hague ity 
the fruit of riper judgment grounded on wider information 
which he afterwards showed. His ambition was jet iimitcul 
to the sphere id* the “ Agamemnon / 1 his horizon bounded by 
the petty round of the day's events. He rose, as yet, to n< > 
apprehension of the mighty crisis hanging over Europe, to no 
appreciation of the profound meanings of tin* opening strife. 
“ 1 hardly think the War ean last, 11 he writes to Ids wife, “for 
what are we at war about? ” aud again, *• I think we shall bcj 
in England in the winter or spring/’ Even sumo taunth» 
later, in Duct; mini r, before Toulon had reverted to tlie French 
he is completely blind to the importanee of the Mediterranean 
in the great struggle, and expresses a wish to exebauge to this 
West Indies, 44 for I think our Sea War is over in these seas/* 

It is probable, indeed, that in his zeal, thoroughness, anti 
■fidelity tti the least of the duties then falling to him, in to hi* 
seen a surer indieatiou of his great future than in any wider 
speeulations about mutters as yet too high for Ids position. 
The reeent coolness lie tween him and Lord Iluoil hud been 
rap icily disappearing under tins admiral** reviling apprecia¬ 
tion and his own aptitudo to conciliation, “ Lord I loud Ls 
very civil/’ lit? writes on more Ilian one occasion, ** 1 flunk 
may be good friends again ; M and the offer *#f a seventy dniir- 
gun ship in place of Ids smaller vessel was ftiriher proof of 
Ids superior’!* confidence. Nelson refused tin* proposal, 44 i 
cannot givo tip my officers/ 1 lie said, in tin* spint that- so en¬ 
deared hint to Itis followers; but the compliment wan Celt, 
and wan enhanced by tli«i {idininiTs approval of Si is motive* v 
llii.i prosjieetivo occupation of Toulon gave oerasnui for a yet, 
more flattering evidence of the esteem in which he was Itch!. 
As soon as tins agreement with the city was completed, but 
thfi day before taking |«miiessioii t Hood despatched linn in 
haste to Oiieglin, a small port tin the Uivicru of Henna, and 
tfieiicti to Kitfiles, to seek from tin* hitter court niwl that of 
Turin 1 a reinforcement of ten thousand troop* to hold th«* 
new acquisition. Tins 44 Agamemnon n bung a Led sudor 
undoubtedly contributed much to this Ntdcction ; but the idinr- 
acUsr of the commanding oflitiur could licit but tut uotitddcrcd on 

1 Tiirin wio ni|tii.nl of tl»«? Kingdom of fturtlluk, ultldft $sitJ#fisr«j4 tli« iilmntl 
of that iiiitiii! mill I hr I’mvititsi of PirtlifttttiL 
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so important, and in some ways delicate, a mission. “ I should 
have liked to have stayed one day longer with the fleet, when 
they entered the harbour,” he wrote to Mrs. Nelson, “but 
service could not be neglected for any private gratification,” 
— a sentiment she had to hear pretty often, as betrothed and 
as wife, but which was no platitude on the lips of one who 
gave it constant demonstration in his acts. “ Duty is the 
great business of a sea officer,” he told his intended bride in 
early manhood, to comfort her and himself under a prolonged 
separation. “ Thank G-od ! I have done my duty,” was the 
spoken thought that most solaced his death hour, as his heart 
yearned towards those at home whom he should see no more. 

About this time he must have felt some touch of sympathy 
for the effeminate Spaniards, who were made ill by a sixty 
days’ cruise. “All we get here,” he writes, “is honour and 
salt beef. My poor fellows have not had a morsel of fresh 
meat or vegetables for near nineteen weeks; and in that time 
I have only had my foot twice on shore at Cadiz. We are 
absolutely getting sick from fatigue.” “ I am here [Naples] 
with news of our most glorious and great success, but, alas! 
the fatigue of getting it has been so great that the fleet gen¬ 
erally, and I am sorry to say, my ship most so, are knocked 
up. Day after day, week after week, month after month, we 
have not been two gun shots from Toulon.” The evident 
looseness of this statement, for the ship had only been a little 
over a month off Toulon, shows the impression the service 
had made upon his mind, for he was not prone to such 
exaggerations. “It is hardly possible,” he says again, “to 
conceive the state of my ship; I have little less than one 
hundred sick.” This condition of things is an eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the hardships endured; for Nelson was singularly 
successful, both before and after these days, in maintaining 
the health of a ship’s company. His biographers say that 
during the term of three years that he commanded the 
“ Boreas ” in the West Indies, not a single officer or man 
died out of her whole complement, — an achievement almost 
incredible in that sickly climate; 1 and he himself records 

i This statement, which apparently depends upon a memoir supplied many 
years later by the first lieutenant of the “Boreas,” is not strictly accurate, for 
Nelson himself, in a letter written shortly after her arrival in the "West Indies, 
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that in his two months' chase of Villeneuve, in LSO«>, no death 
from sickness occurred among the seven or eight, thousand 
persons in the licet. He attributed these remarkable results 
to his attention, not merely to the, physieal surroundings of 
the crews, hut also to tin 1 , constant, mental stimulus and 
interest, which he aroused by providing the seamen with oc¬ 
cupation, frccpumt amusements, and change of scene, thus 
keeping tint various faculties in continual play, and avoiding 
the monotony which most saps health, through its deadening 
influence on the mind anti spirits. 

The u Agamemnon " reached Naples on the lUth of Septem¬ 
ber, and remained there four days. Nelson pressed tin* mat¬ 
ter of reinforcements with such diligence, and was so heart ih 
sustained by the British minister, Sir William 1 lamiltmi, that, 
he obtained tin*, promise of six thousand troops to sail at once 
under the convoy of the u Agamemnon." “ 1 have acted for 
Lord Hood, 1 ’ he wrote, u with a zeal which no one could 
exceed;” and a few weeks later he says: a The Lord is very 
much pleased with my conduct about the troops at Naples, 
which i undertook without any authority whatever Irotn him ; 
and they arrived at Toulon before his requisition reached 
Maples." If appears, therefore, that Ids orders were rather 
those of a despaleh-bearer than of a negotiator; but that he, 
with the quick initiative he always displayed, took upon him¬ 
self diplomatic action, to further the known wishes of his 
superior and the common cause of England and Naples, ft, 
was upon this occasion that Nelson tir.4- met Lnd> H uailton, 
who exercised ho marked an influence over Ids later lit# ; lint, 
though she was still in the prime of her singular luv* liu*"*s, 
being yet under thirty, not a ripple stirred tin mi? thro of lus 
soul, afterward so powerfully fiertttrbed by f hr* hiM»inaf dig 
woman. u Lady Hamilton," he writes ft* his wife, 14 Iris Imi 
wonderfully kind and good to •Jomah | his sh p am }» Nhe m a 
young woman of amiable manners, and who do** * honour <<» 
the station to which she is rai ed." His mtud wa* then ton 
full of what was to be done ; not as after the Nile, w hen, uto 
strung by reaction from the exhausting emotions of the past 

nieiitioiw flint wmitl <»f tier dilpH muipany It.el W««*i <sm ed »*|| by Fu r 
(Nimlns, vol. 1. p, 111); lint it imii iltniliflin* I#? $umpf»«I m ♦ tblii***" if nu 

tiiniitially liealtliy 
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months, it was for the moment empty of aspiration and cloyed 
with flattery only. 

The prospect of sailing with the convoy of troops, as well 
as of a few days’ repose for the wearied ship’s company, was 
cut short by the news that a French ship of war, with some 
merchant vessels in convoy, had anchored on the Sardinian 
coast. Although there were at Naples several Neapolitan 
naval vessels, and one Spaniard, none of them moved; and as 
the Prime Minister sent the information to Nelson, he felt 
bound to go, though but four days in port. “Unfit as my 
ship was, I had nothing left for the honour of our country but 
to sail, which I did in two hours afterwards. It was necessary 
to show them what an English man-of-war would do.” The 
expected enemy was not found, and, after stretching along the 
coast in a vain-search, the “Agamemnon” put into Leghorn 
on the 25th of September, nine days after leaving Naples, — 
“ absolutely to save my poor fellows,” wrote her captain to 
his brother. But even so, he purposed staying at his new 
anchorage but three days, “ for I cannot bear the thought of 
being absent from the scene of action ” at Toulon. In the 
same letter he mentions that since the 23d of April — five 
months — the ship had been at anchor only twenty days. 

The unwavering resolution and prompt decision of his char¬ 
acter thus crop out at every step. In Leghorn he found a 
large French frigate, which had been on the point of sailing 
when his ship came in sight. “ I am obliged to keep close 
watch to take care he does not give me the slip, which he is 
inclined to do. I shall pursue him, and leave the two Courts 
[Great Britain and Tuscany] to settle the propriety of tho 
measure, which I think will not be strictly regular. Have 
been up all night watching him—ready to cut the moment 
he did.” The enemy, however, made no movement, and 
Nelson was not prepared to violate flagrantly the neutrality 
of the port. On the 30th of September he sailed, and on the 
5th of October rejoined Lord Hood off Toulon, where four 
thousand of the Neapolitan troops, for which he had nego¬ 
tiated, had already arrived. 

The high favor in which the admiral had held him ten 
years before in the West Indies, though slightly overcast by 
the coolness which arose during the intervening peace, had 
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been rapidly regained in the course ot‘ the present campaign ; 
and the customary report of his proceedings during the six 
weeks 7 absence could not but confirm Hood in the assurance 
that he had now to deal with a very exceptional character, 
especially fitted for separate and responsible service. Ac¬ 
cordingly, from this time forward, such is the distinguishing 1 
feature of Nelson's career as a subordinate. He is selected 
from among many competitors, frequently his seniors, for the 
performance of duty outside the reach of the commander-in- 
chief, but requiring the attention of one upon whose activity, 
intelligence, and readiness, the fullest dependence could bo 
placed. Up to the battle of the, Nile, — in which, it must 
always be remembered, he commanded a squadron detached 
from the main fleet, and was assigned to it in deliberate pref¬ 
erence to two older flag-officers, — Nelson's life presents a 
series of detached commands, independent as regarded the 
local scene of operations, and his method of attaining the 
prescribed end with the force allotted to him, but dependent, 
technically, upon the distant commanders-in-ehief, each of 
whom in succession, with one accord, recognized his singular 
fitness. The pithy but characteristic expression said to have 
been used by Marl St. Vincent, when asked for ins!ructionn 
about the Copenhagen expedition, — u 1>—n it, Nelson, send 
them to the devil your own way, 77 — sums up accurately 
enough the confidence shown him by his superiors* lie cent Id 
not indeed lift them all to the height of his own conceptions, 
fearlessness, and enterprise ; but when they had made up their 
minds to any particular course, they were, each ami all, per¬ 
fectly willing to intrust the execution to him. Even at Co¬ 
penhagen he was hut second in command, though conspicuously 
first in achievement. It was not till the opening of the 
second war of the French Revolution, in May, 1H03, that he 
himself had supreme charge of a station,— his old familiar 
Mediterranean. 

Being held in sueh esteem, it was but a short time heforw 
Nelson was again sent off front Toulon, to which lie did not 
return during the British oeeupation. lie was now ordered to 
report to Commodore Lin zee, then lying with a detachment of 
three ships-of-the-line in the harbor of Cagliari, at the south 
end of Sardinia. On her passage the " Agamemnon n met itml 
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engaged a French squadron, of four large frigates and a brig. 
Though without decisive results, Nelson was satisfied with 
his own conduct in this affair, as was also Lord Hood when it 
came to his knowledge ; for, one of the frigates being badly 
crippled, the whole force, which was on its way to Nice, was 
compelled to take refuge in Corsica, where it was far from 
secure. Two days later, on the 24th of October, Cagliari was 
reached, and the “Agamemnon” accompanied the division to 
Tunis, arriving there on the 1st of November. 

Linzee's mission was to try and detach the Bey from the 
Trench interest, and it was hoped he could be induced to 
allow the seizure of a number of French vessels which had 
entered the port, under the convoy of a sliip-of-the-line and 
four frigates. When the British entered, the frigates had 
disappeared, being in fact the same that Nelson had fought 
ten days before. In accordance with his instructions, Linzee 
strove to persuade the Bey that the Republican government, 
because of its revolutionary and bloodthirsty character, should 
receive no recognition or support from more regular states, 
not even the protection usually extended by a neutral port, 
and that in consequence he should be permitted to seize for 
Great Britain the vessels in Tunis. The Turk may possibly 
have overlooked the fallacy in this argument, which assumed 
that the protection extended by neutral governments was 
rather for the benefit of the belligerent than for the quiet 
and safety of its own waters ; but he was perfectly clear-sighted 
as to his personal advantage in the situation, for the French 
owners, in despair of getting to France, were selling their 
cargoes to him at one third their value. To the argument that 
the French had beheaded their king, he drily replied that the 
English had once done the same; and he decisively refused to 
allow the ships to be molested. Nelson was disgusted that 
his consent should have been awaited. “ The English seldom 
get much by negotiation except the being laughed at, which 
we have been; and I don't like it. ITad we taken, which in 
my opinion we ought to have done, the men-of-war and con¬ 
voy, worth at least £300,000, how much better we could have 
negotiated: — given the Bey £50,000, he would have been 
glad to have put up with the insult offered to his dignity ; ” 
and he plainly intimates his dissatisfaction with Linzee. This 

1 
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irresponsible and imdleefcive outburst was, howe\or, only an 
instance of the impatience his enterpriMiig, energeiie spirit 
always felt when debarred from prompt act ion, whether by 
good or bad reasons; for almost on the, sane* day he (expresses 
the sounder judgment: u I bid we latterly attempted to take 
them I am sure the Bey would have declared against us, ami 
done our trade some damage/' No advantage eoitld have 
aecrued from the seizure of the French ve.^sels, at all pm* 
portioned to the inconvenience of having the hostility oi 'funis, 
flunking as it did the trade* routes to the Levant. The Fritisli 
had then quite enough on their hands, without detaehing an 
additional force from the north coast of t he Mediterranean, to 
support a gratuitous quarrel on tin* south. As a mat ter oi 
mere policy it would have* been ill-judged. 

Nelson, however, did not as yet at all realize tin' wideness 
of the impending struggle, for it was in the, mo \*t y letters that 
he expressed a wish to exchange to the We at Indies, gl Vmi 
know,” he writes to his old friend Locker, ** that Pole is gone 
to the West Indies. I have not semi him since his order, but 
1 know it was a thing he dreaded. I lad 1 hern at Toulon f 
should have been a candidate for that service, lor I think our 
sea war is over in these seas / 1 Perhaps his inf mode tun it 
would have retrieved even such a mistake as we ran noiv see 
this would have been, and he would there have rotue sootier 
into contact with Sir John Jervis to whom, if to anyone, 
the name of patron to Nelson may be applied*— to r Jervis t belt 
had the West India command ; but it is difficult to imagine 
Nelson’s career apart front the incidents of his Mediterranean 
service. The Mediterranean seems inseparable front his name, 
and ho in the end felt himself identified with it !«y ond all 
other waters. 

His longing for action, which prompted the de are for the 
West Indies, was quickly gratified, bu* orders ueie io * h > d 
from Hood, by Linzee, to detach him from the luff* t' * * one 
mand. The admiral sent him a very haiuPome letter upon 
las single-handed combat with I lie Idem h higati-N and direi ted 
him to go to the north end of Pur lea, to fake charge of a 
division of vessels he would there find rmbotifg and to ,*eur* It 
for his late enemies along that coast and through the neighbor, 
ing waters, between the island and fltetdmrwi oi Italy, Ho 
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was also to warn oil neutral vessels bound to (union, that port 
being declared blockaded, and to seize, thorn it' tlu*y persisted 
in their voyage tluther, u I consider this command as a very 
high coiupl intent," wrote Nelson to his uncle Suckling, “there 
being five older captains in tin* fleet. 1 ’ This it certainly was, 
— a compliment and a prophecy as well. 

In pursuance of tliese orders Nelson left Tunis on the both 
of November, and on tin* St It of December discovered the 
French squadron, protected h\ shore batteries, in San Fiorenzo 
Fay, in ('or he.u This island, which during the, middle ages, 
and until s<uue twenty \ ears before the beginning of the 
French Revolution, w;m a dependency of (union, had thmi by 
the bit ter been ceded to France, against the express wishes of 
the inhabitants, whose resist, usee was enabled only after a 
prolonged et niggle. Alt hough it was now in open revolt 
against the lb* ofnt ionan g<*\ eminent, tIn* troops of the latter 
Mill held t hree or bnir id the principal seaports, among them tins 
northern one in w Inch t he frigates then lay, as well as Fasti a 
upon the e.ml coast of the island* and (’ah i on the west, His 
force beimg i?r nth* lent to engage the works of any of these* 
phter ,, tie re no mdhmg for N**l »oii to do but to blockade* 
them, tn hope 4 of I'Di.ui ting the|j teumrees and at least pro¬ 
ven! or f the i tope ot the slop * of War. III this ho WUH 
MJeet f ,tn|,|ol tie* |, d I c S* * 1 1 1***1* \\ e I'O «t« * 4 fO \ ed Cl I* fe)l hlfo fllO 
hand t of I i u t 1 Si itin, \\ holt t he port a W «n*e reduced. 

M* sijv, uih nine-s at Touhm ueie approaching the crisis 
to lijrh eleh d it * u liUfe hi f*s lb it ill and their a 1 lies, TltO 
« aiis s*ii ts‘4 tc n r 1 e « it matin t* nt. to man properly tin 1 very 
go* hie , g In* h the peculiar eoiiligurati«m of the mil*- 
l> mi i ; is; ; * we* i k , mum if ■■ jo to occupy for tin* security 
*,f \ in Do»\; ,r 4 tie t loop-, f hem \e|vr i were not oidy of 
i jo o ijf it / o:, t l<tj «d o‘i v % m\ uig degrees of idlleienry, 
I o h i fig -■ <* .no i on > i he lav id I he pu it ion, uemimtely in- 
ns ( u <i b\ \ tph<"<<ji F-ni q.,ute ( then a major and in command 
of Ce u nib i *, n,i h* hi in in si!fi« ifgit force, nnd was huccchh* 
c/h ? wi I J u f he J| /of ot |>e* ember Id, 17*0, If win 
liijtgs si kU \ * !<eeg/J thsi »he ship * coldd flO lotlgef rmittMU 

%n the l.iiM, ,e d th.j g Jli them the land forces also must 
iloiMif. \ftm i] % % of lean ml jirepamftmiH, and tut 

an - nq c ^ oh | ,V% u» - esttnl, to ilcdroy flu* dockyardami 
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French ships of war, tin* fleets sailed out on fin? liMh of 
December, carrying with them, besides f he soldiery, as many 
as possible of the wretched citizens, who were* forced to fly in 
confusion and misery from their homes, in order to escape* the 
sure and fearful vengeance of the Republican go\eminent. 
The u Agamemnon " was in Leghorn, get ting pro\ minus, when 
the fugitives arrived there, and Nelson speaks in vivid terms 
of the impression made upon him by tin* tales In* heard ami 
tin* sights he saw. 44 Fathers are Imre without families, and 
families without fathers, the pictures of horror ami despair/’ 
u In short, all is horror. I cannot write all: my mind m deeply 
impressed with grief. Each teller makes the scene inure 
horrible/’ He expressed tlie opinion that the evaeuution was 
a benefit to England, am! it unquestionably was. He bad not 
always thought so; but it must be allowed that t be lmpes ami 
exultation with which he greeted the aequisitinn of tin* place 
had sufficient foundation, in the reported attitude of the people 
of Southern France, fo justify tin* first opinion as well as the 
last. The* attempt was worth making, though if., proved uusttc. 
eessful. As it was, tin* occupation had resulted in a degree of 
destruction to the French ships and arsenal in Touting \v hieh, 
though then o\vM*sf hunted, wan a real gain to the allies. 
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B Y tin* loss of Toulon tIn* British Hoot In the Mediterranean 
was loft adrift, without any seeure harbor to serve as a 
depot for .supplies and a hast* for extended operations. 1 loud 
took his ships to Ilye res I>ay t a few miles oast of Toulon, a 
spot whoro they oould lie safely at anchor, hut which was un- 
aui table. for a pcrumuoiit (‘stahlishniont, — the shores not being 1 
humble against French attack, lie now turned his eyes upon 
Corsica, whence tin* cidebrated native chieftain, Paoli, w ho had 
led flu* natives in their former struggle against France, had 
made overtures to him, looking to the union of the inland to 
tin 1 British crown. Nelson in person, or, during his brief 
absence in Leghorn, Ids division, butt so closely invested the 
shores, that neither troops nor supplies of any kind had been 
able to enter since tlm early part of December, nor had the 
blockaded vessels been able to get oil!. The t borougbucHH 
wstli which thin work was done brought him, on the (ith of 
January. 1TJL yet further comphiueutH from Hood, who 
wrote Siiin that *• he looked upon them* frigates m certain, 
trusting to my zeal and activity, and knows, if it m in the 
power of man to have them, 1 will secure them. 11 At the mime 
linn* he wan instructed to enter into communication with Pauli, 
and settle plans tor the landing of the troops. In attending 
In tIns commission his intermediary w»w Lieutenant Clitorge 
Andrews, brother to the lady to whom he had become attached 
at St. ( buer, and w ho had afterwards ln*en a midshipman with 
him on board the ** JforemC* u Hits Suisiiiess going through 
my hands/* he wrote with just pride, n proof of Lord 
1 food's i.wnilidetiee in me, and that I fdtall pledge niyielf fur 
nothing lint what will lie mmejitiilile to hint.” It wna ititlficicl 
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evident that Hood was more and more reposing in him ;t 

peculiar trust, a feeling which beyond most others tend* f n 
increase by its own action. Nelson repaid him with the im». s j 
unbounded admiration. “ The Lord is very good friends nil h 
me/’ he writes ; “ he is certainly tin* best officer I e\er saw. 
Everything from him is so elear it is impossible to misunder¬ 
stand liiin.'’ u His zeal, his aetivily for the honour and benefit 
of his country/ 1 he says at another time, “are not abated. 
Upwards of seventy, lie possesses the mind of forty years 4if 
age. He has not a thought separated from honour ami glen/* 
The flattering proofs of his superior's esteem, and the demand 
made upon his natural powers to exert themselves freely, had 
a very beneficial effect upon his health and spirits, it was 
not effort, however protracted ami s*were, but the denial nf 
opportunity to act, whet her by being left unemployed «>g- 
through want of information, that w ore Nelson down, ** 1 
have not been tine hour at anchor for plea lire in eight months ; 
but I can assure you I 110er was better in health/' 

Meanwhile a eominission from the fleet arrived in Hordea. 
Sir Gilbert El lied, the* represent;*! be of t he l»rit ish gov ertn 
iimiti in the island, was at its head, and with him were assert* 
a ted two many officers, one of whom afterwards became widely 
celebrated as Sir John Moore. A milt.'factory ngrreifjrttI 
being concluded, Hood sailed from Ilyerci Huy with the ships 
and troops, and operations began against San Fmren/o, tiaini- 
mating in the evaeuatioti o! the place by the French, u ho upon 
the 10th of February retreated by land to I lust in. Nelson wu.s 
not immediately connect**?! with thin undertaking; hut he had 
the satisfaction of knowsiig*thnf two of tin* four frigates, of 
whoso detent ion in the inland In* wan the immediate cause* 
worts here lost to the em iity* He was during these vn * uc< 
lively employed harry! n,* tie* eoa d»* .tuning »b*pML of 
stores cm shore, and small v*< * 1 « laden with Mipphc a f I be e 
Horviccii were mainly* though not, entirely, rendeied m f h»* 
neighborhood of Hast in, a hi vuttgiv tbit sited town, whnh wuc 
to iMveoinc tlio next objeef of tip* Frill 4 i effort g and the mv?jo 
of his own exertions. These, aUo, though on a eoiupaiuf jt« }y 
small scab*, lie was to giu* sinking evidence of the rlmra* fur 
is ties wliicdi led him on, step by step, to Ids great renown. 
When Hood him ■* If took command at San Fioivn/o, he 
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relieved Nelson from that part of his charge, and sent him on 
the 7th of February to blockade Ihistia, — a strictly detached 
service, and one. of Mu* utmost importance 1 , as upon the* inter¬ 
cepting of supplies the 1 issue of tin* si (‘go largely turned. 
Three weeks later, on the 1st of March, Nelson wrote: “ We 
are still in tin 1 busy .scene of war, a situation in which l own 1 
feel pleasure, inure espeeialiy as my actions have given great 
satisfaction to my eommander-in-cduef. The blocking up of 
Torsica In; left to me: it has been accomplished in the most 
complete manner, not a boat got in, nor a soldier landed, 
although eight thousand men were embarked at Niee and, 
he might have added, although a vessel was said to sail from 
Niee every thirty-six hours. Nor was his activity confined to 
blockading. He continually reeonnoitered tin; town and the 
works, in doing which on tin 1 lidd of February he engaged the 
batteries at short range, with tin*. i{ Agamemnon n and two 
frigates, — tin; act ion lasting for nearly two hours. While it 
was at its height, the heads of tin; British columns, coming 
from Sun Fioren/.o, only twelve miles distant by land, were 
seen upon the heights overlooking Bastia from the rear. 
44 What, a noble sight it, must have been” to them l wrote 
Nelson enthusiastically, in the ardor of his now opening 
career, for if must be remembered that this hero of a hun¬ 
dred lights was even then but beginning to taste that rapture 
of flii» strife, m which he; always breathed most freely, as 
though in his native element. 

# Bastia, as in; saw it and reported to Lord Hood, was a 
walled town with central citadel, of some ten thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, on the east, coast of Corsica, and twenty miles south of 
(’ape (’orso, fin* northern extremity of the island. The main 
fortilieafions were along the sea-front; but then* wan, Imsidea, 
a series of detached works on either flank and to the rear. 
1 he latter not only guarded the approaches from the interior, 
hut also, being situated on the hills, much alsive the town, 
were capable of eommaiiding it, in ease of an enemy gaining 
possession* Nelson, .while modestly disclaiming any pre¬ 
sumptuous dependence upon his own judgment, expressed a 
decided opinion, based upon tin* engagement of the *i*ld t that 
the u Agamemnonand tlici frigates could mhmee the fire of the 
sea-front, batter clown the* walls, and that them five hundred 
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strengthen the argument with his successor, by a report, of the, 
observations made by Nelson ; but the latter records that, 
after expressing his opinion that eight hundred troops with 
four hundred seamen could reduce the place, it was found that 
all the army was united against an attack, declaring the* im¬ 
possibility of taking Bastia, ovum if all the force were united, 
— and this, notwithstanding that an engineer and an artillery 
officer had visited the scene, anti agreed with Nelson that then! 
was a probability of success. On the north side both they and 
he eonsidered the place weak, and at the same time found the 
ground favorable for establishing the siege gnus. Moreover, 
even during the winter gales, he had succeeded in so (dosing 
the sea approaches, while the revolted Corsicans intercepted 
those by land, that a pound of coarse bread was selling for 
three francs. The spring equinox was now near at hand, and 
with better weather the. blockade would be yet more efficient. 
Between actual attack and famine, lit! argued, tin* place* must 
fall. u Not attacking it I could not but consider as a national 
disgrace. I f the, Army will not take it, we must, by some way 
or other.” 

If every particular operation of war is to be considered by 
itself alone, and as a purely professional question, to be deter¬ 
mined by striking a balance between the arguments pro and 
eon, it is probable, that the army officers were right in their 
present contention. In nothing military was scientific, accu¬ 
racy of prediction so possible as in forecasting the result and 
duration of a regular siege, when* tin* force brought to bear on 
either side could be approximately known. But, even in this 
most methodical and least inspired of processes, tin* elements 
of chance, of the unforeseen, or even the improbable, will 
enter, disturbing the most careful calculations. For this 
reason, no cast* must be decided purely on its individual 
merits, without taking into account the other conditions of the 
campaign at large. For good and sufficient reasons, the! 
British had undertaken, not to conquer a hostile island, hut to 
effect the deliverance of a people who we*re already in arms, 
and had themselves redeemed their country with the exception 
of two or three fortified seaports, for the reduction of which 
they possesses! neither the materials nor the teehnieal skill. 
To pause in the movement of iidvitneti watt, with a half* 
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reaction from the weight of responsibility he had assumed by 
his secrecy, — “I always was of opinion, have ever acted up 
to it, and never have had any reason to repent it, that one 
Englishman was equal to three Frenchmen.’’ This curious 
bit of the gasconade into which Nelson from time to time 
lapsed, can scarcely be accepted as a sound working theory, 
or as of itself justifying the risk taken; and yet it undoubt¬ 
edly, under a grossly distorted form, portrays the tempera¬ 
ment which enabled him to capture Bastia, and which made 
him what he . was, — a man strong enough to take great 
chances for adequate ends. “All naval operations under¬ 
taken since I have been at the head of the government/’ said 
Napoleon, “have always failed, because the admirals see 
double, and have learned — where I do not know —that war 
can be made without running risks.” It is not material cer¬ 
tainty of success, the ignis fatuus which is the great snare of 
the mere engineer, or of the merely accomplished soldier, that 
points the way to heroic achievements. It is the vivid in¬ 
spiration that enables its happy possessor, at critical moments, 
to see and follow the bright clear line, which, like a ray of 
light at midnight, shining among manifold doubtful indica¬ 
tions, guides his steps. Whether it leads him to success or 
to failure, he may not know ; but that it is the path of wis¬ 
dom, of duty, and of honor, he knows full well by the per¬ 
suasion within, — by conviction, the fortifier of the reason, 
though not by sight, the assurance of demonstration. Only 
a man capable of incurring a disaster like that at Teneriffe 
could rise to the level of daring, which, through hidden perils, 
sought and wrought the superb triumph of Aboukir Bay. Such 
is genius, that rare but hazardous gift, which separates a man 
from his fellows by a chasm not to be bridged by human will. 
Thus endowed, Nelson before the walls of Bastia showed, 
though in a smaller sphere, and therefore with a lighter hazard, 
the same keen perception, the same instant decision, the same 
unfaltering resolve, the same tenacity of purpose, that, far 
over and beyond the glamour of mere success, have rendered 
eternally illustrious the days of St. Vincent, of the Nile, and 
of Copenhagen. 

Of the spirit which really actuated him, in his unwavering 
support of Lord Hood’s inclination to try the doubtful issue, 
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many interesting instances an* afforded by his correspondence. 
“ I feel for the honour of my < ’<nmt ry, and had rather he beat 
than not make tin* attaek. I f we do not try we ran never be 
successful. I own i have no fears for Hut final issue: it will 
be conquest, eertain we will deserve it. My reputation de¬ 
pends on tin* opinion I have, given; but I feel an honest eon- 
seiousm*ss that I have done right. We must, we will have it, 
or some of our heads will he laid low. I glory in the attempt'’ 
“ What would the immortal Woite have done ? ” lie says 
again, refreshing Ids own eonstanry in tin* recollection of an 
equal heroism, crowned with success against even greater 
odds. u As In* did, beat the enemy, if he perished in the at¬ 
tempt” Again, a fortnight later : 44 We are in high health 
and spirits besieging Hastia; the final event I feel assured, 
will be conquest.” When the siege had already endured for 
a month, and with sueh slight actual progress as to compel 
him to admit to Hood that tin* town battery had lieen 44 put in 
Kuril a state, that firing away many shot at it is almost useless 
till wo have a force suflieient to get nearer,” his confidence 
remains unabated. 4 * 1 have no fears alnuit the final issue,” 
ho writes to ins wife ; 44 it w ill ho victory, Hast ia will In* ours; 
and if so, it must prove an event to whir It tin* history of Eng¬ 
land ran hardly boast an equal.” Further on in the same letter 
he makes n prediet ion, mi singularly area rate as to excite curi¬ 
osity ainmt its source: u I will tell yon as a secret, Hastia will 
be ours 1m* tween the 20th and 24lh of this month ” — three 
weeks after the date of writing — 44 if succours do not get in.'* 
It surrendered actually on the 2-«L One is tempted to sjweu- 
lai© if there hud twmii any sueh understanding with the garrison 
as was afterwards reached with <*alvi; lint there is no other 
token of sueh an arrangement, It k instructive also to com¬ 
pare this high-st mug stead fastness of |mr|sme iti dare every 
risk, if success perchance might Ik* won thereby, with his 
comment upon his own i tit pukes at a somewhat Inter date. 
u My «Hs|«witit>ii cannot b«%ar tame and slow measures. Htir« 
I am, had I eommauded our fleet on the 14i;!», that either the 
whole French fleet would have graced my triumph, or I should 
have lieeit in a confounded sem|H*,” Surely the secret of great 
iiiccessci is in these words. 

The siege of Bastiii wtw not in its course productive of 
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striking events. Having reasoned in vain with the two suc¬ 
cessive generals, Hood demanded that there should be sent 
back to him a contingent of troops, which had originally been 
detailed to serve as marines in the fleet, but which he had 
loaned to the army for the operations against San Eiorenzo. 
TTaving received these, he returned to Bastia, and on the 4th 
of April, 1794, the besieging force, twelve hundred troops and 
"two hundred and fifty seamen, landed to the northward of the 
*town. They at once began to throw up batteries, while the 
Corsicans harassed the landward approaches to the place. 
DNTelson being with the troops, the “ Agamemnon” with some 
frigates was anchored north of the city, Hood with his ships 
south of it. During the nights, boats from the fleet rowed 
guard near to the sea-front, with such diligence that few of 
"tlie craft that attempted to run in or out succeeded in so 
doing. When darkness covered the waters, British gunboats 
crept close to the walls, and by an intermitting but frequent 
fire added much to the distress of the enemy. On the lltli 
of April the garrison was formally summoned, and, the ex¬ 
pected refusal having been received, the British batteries 
opened. There was not force enough, however, to bring the 
place to terms as a consequence of direct attack, and after 
three weeks Nelson, while betraying no apprehension of fail- 
ure, practically admitted the fact. “Although I have no 
doubt but even remaining in our present situation, and by 
strict guard rowing close to the town, and the Corsicans har¬ 
assing them on the hills, and the gunboats by night, but that 
file enemy must surrender before any great length of time, 
yet, if force can be spared, a successful attack on the heights 
must much facilitate a speedy capture. I own it will give me 
f he highest pleasure to assist in the attack.” 

It was by such an attack, or rather by the fear of it, coming 
upon the long and exhausting endurance of cannonade and 
Hunger, that Bastia finally fell. “We shall in time accom¬ 
plish the taking of Bastia,” wrote Nelson on the 3d of May. 
“ I have no doubt in the way we proposed to attempt it, by 
bombardment and cannonading, joined to a close blockade of 
f he harbour.” “ If not,” he adds, “ our Country will, I be¬ 
lieve, sooner forgive an officer for attacking his enemy than 
for letting it alone.” On the 12th a large boat was captured 
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coming out from the port; and on Inn* were hmnd lotting f non 
the governor, Geitiili, ecmfe.vdiig fin* aumtyainv euiiM*d B\ tin* 
I British tire, ami saving that if iviief tint nut urme By f hu 
29th, the place must he looked upon lost. Throe nights 
later another boat was caught attempting to enter, tin 
her was a brother of the .Mayor oi Badm. this man, wuih* 
talking with I haul's sec* ret ary. expi'iMst-d his tears tur i In? 
result to his relatives, if the tmui w ere earned h\ 

The secretary replied that Hood eoiihi imt prevent th«»:a« *i , t 

if the garrison awaited the* attack, and gn\e tie* t«« 

understand that it was iininiiieiit, troops being cspooivd I rum 
Ban Fiorenzo. At the urgent r«*«juest o| ihe premier, mie *d 
the seamen taken with him was permitted n* land vwth a b’tifi, 
stating the impending danger. By a singular ©oucidci»r*<, *a 
by skilful contrivance, the San Fiore u/o truopx appealed «ni 
the heights upon the. evening, May 19, tollou mg tins run vei^ 
sation. Flags of trueo bad already been h(*ist> 4 d, uegnttatimis 
were opened, and on the 22d the Freneh color* wi-u« st rt?rk 
and the Brit ish took possesion. Wh* si 1 H'fleef what «e 
have achieved,” ©onfes ;ed the IbihcHo nut m aid)v unmoved 
Nelson, u I am all nstonidimmS, The m»*\! ejunou* ,mdd 
that an Englishman ran experience, and tvhmh, I b« Ie ^ e, 
none hut an Englishman could brio * about, n r* < ex lotnf 
4,h00 men laying down limit* .unis to lev, t!? >n I.iwwt IS? $! j d* 
soldiers, who were* serving as marine’ ,** A to aid . f bo 
Freneh this aeeount is perhapu Mimewb.it th m Im ; hni 
it does no more than justice to the admirable fhmnc -a an I 
enterprise shown by I (nod and Whmin ,\x n gnu<t«04 
Bastia only, their attempt might In* eftm-ed with i i-Juif v, ; 
but having regard to tin* political and unlitarv ©omit! msi ■>, 
the instability of tin* (Mruemi einraef«*r, and to the value *il 
the island as a naval station, it. amply juddied, tor fin* 
risks run were out of all piojuuiioit t* •*« than the ad van! ago 
to be gained. 

Thus the Hiege of fladta ended in Iriurn|»li f dtMffii#* the 

prior pronouncement of tin* general i ommauding tie* fionp • „ 

that th© attempt was 44 mod vidonniy and imdi/ 1 The*,** 
epithets, being used to 11««#«t after hi* own expo .mourn in 
favor of th© undertaking, had not mmaturaUy provoked fr«iti 

him a resentful retort; and, nn men are oirrly conciliated By 
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the success of measures which they have ridiculed, there arose 
a degree of strained relations between army and navy, that 
continued even after tint arrival of a now commander of the 
land forces, and indeed throughout Hood’s association with 
the operations in Corsica. 

During this busy and laborious period, despite his burden 
of secret anxiety, Nelson’s naturally delicate health showed 
the favorable reaction, whieh, as has Indore been noted, was 
with him the usual result of the call to exertion. His letters 
steadily reflect, and occasionally mention, the glow of exulta¬ 
tion produced by constant action of a worthy and congenial 
nature. u We are, iu high health and spirits besieging Bastia,” 
he writes to his wife soon after landing; and shortly Indore 
the fall of the place he says again : “ As to my health, it was 
never better, seldom so well.” Yet, although from beginning 
to end the essential stay of the enterprise, the animating soul, 
without whose positive convictions and ardent support Lord 
Hood eonld scarcely have dared so great a hazard, he was 
throughout tin* siege left, apparently purposely, in an anoma¬ 
lous position, and was at the end granted a recognition whieh, 
though probably not grudging, was certainly scanty. No 
definition of his duties was ever given by the commander-in- 
chief, He appears as it were the latter’s unacknowledged 
representative ashore, a plenipotentiary without credentials. 
u What my situation is,” he writes to a relative, lt is not to be 
described, 1 am everything, yet nothing ostensible; enjoying 
tin* eonftdehee of Lord Hood and Colonel Villettea, and the 
captains lauded with the seamen obeying my orders.” A fort¬ 
night later lie writes to Hood ; 41 Your Lordship knows exactly 
the situation I am in here. With Colonel Villettes I have no 
reason but to suppose I am respected in the highest degree; 
nor have I oeeasion to coin plain of want of attention to my 
wishes from any parties; but yet I am considered m not com¬ 
manding the seamen landed. My wishes may be, and are, 
complied with; my orders would possibly be disregarded. 
Therefore, if we move from hence, I would wish your Lord- 
ship to set.tie that point, Your Lordship will not, I trust, 
tiikfi this request amiss: I have kien struggling with it since 
the first day I landed.” 

Hood apparently gave him full satisfaction as regards Ms 
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own \i**wot !In* situation. ** I am happy/' Nelson wrote, when 
arknowledging hi* rrpn, "that m\ ideas of the situation l am 
iii lien* m> pertVetly agree with yum* Lordship's; " hut he did 
lit if Mil le the matter by a decisive order. 11 is object, as 111 * 
Mi'ms to have explained, was tu bestow a certain amount of 
prominence ttpoii a ymng captain, Hunt, who had recently 
1«M- hi* ship, and \Uiu» Hood t bought, warn hi he sooner pro- 
vim* d with aim! her, it lie appeared ns in rummand at tin* guns. 
Ni’l^uii aei’i'ilnl to this arrangement with his usual generosity, 

4 * Vuur kind intention to Captain linn!/* he wrote, tk \ had tho 
lionour of telling jour Lordship, should he I art hetvd hy every 
it teal js in tuy power; and my regard tor him, I assure, you, in 
iiiidsiiiiiiislied. He i.H a must exceeding good young man, nor 
is any one inure /.**ul«ms for the seta ire. I don't eomplain of 
any olio, but ais idea lias entered into the heads of some, undur 
him, that Ids command was absolutely dist inet from me; and 
that I had no authority over him, exeept as a request.” Un- 
furtimat i ly, 1 fund, in his ties ire to serve Hunt, not only unduly 
tint uhsiitdh iiduiud/ed Nelson's relations to the whole affair- 

I fis dusputi h ran: “Captain Nelson, of Ins Majesty’s ship 

Ai-om minis, uho had the rummand and dirretions of the sea- 

imii hi di/ddy thy *jw es, m*u't"4\s t*mi and Captain 

II ini /Wo* is m n\*i mini nt the ret, 1 „ , „ have au equal 
claim to u\y gratUnde/* To limit Nelson’s share in tin* 
rapture of I*a*4u to tie* purely subsidiary though important 
funetioii til landing tie* gnt§m was a » unjust as it was uuneees- 
wnry to the iiiferr4s ot IttniL ’file latter, being second in 
eoinsiiasid *ishor*% and afterwards sent home with the d<*- 
h pat elms was sure f*i receive the reward customarily bento w tit i 
upon nieli veyytrew 

The incident singularly and aptly illustrates the different’!** 
whieh in a military service ranno! be too earefnlly kept in 
mind, ween individual expressions of opinion, which may 1 h* 
I mu v-ed, and ptofe vdouul repaint ion, which, lik«* piihlie stmt i* 

liient, uaially settles at list not tar from the truth. Despite 
this curious inversion fit’ tie* fats by laird Hood, there pml»- 

ably win no otte among the naval forces, nor among tli«i 
soldiery, who did not thoroughly, if perchance somewhat 
vaguely, appreciate that Nelson was the moving spirit of thm 

1 Tin* itillri nr# tilt aullitipi. 
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whole operation, even beyond Hood himself. As the Greek 
eommanders after Salamis were said to have voted the award 
of merit eaeh to himsedf first, but all to Themistocdes second, 
so at Lastia, whatever value, individuals might place on their 
own services, all probably would have agreed that Nelson 
came next. 

The latter meantime was happily unconscious of the wrong 
done him, so that nothing marred tho pleasure with which he 
congratulated the eommanderdn-ehief, and received the latter’s 
brief but hearty general order of thanks, wherein Nelson’s 
own name stood foremost, as was due both to his seniority 
and to his exertions. When the despatch reached him, he 
freely expressed his discontent in letters to friends; but being, 
at the time of its reception, actively engaged in tho siege of 
Calvi, the exhilaration of that congenial employment for the 
moment took the edge off the keenness of his resentment. 
u Lord Hood and myself were never better friends — nor, 
aHhmujh hh Lvttrr <forx, 1 did he wish to put me where I never 
was — in the rear. Captain Hunt, who lost his ship, he 
wanted to push forward for another, — a young man who never 
wan cm a battery, or ever rendered any service during tho 
siege; if any person ever says he did, them I submit to the 
character of a story-teller. Poor Serooold, who fed! here, 2 
was determined to publish an advertisement, as he commanded 
a battery tinder my orders. The whole operations of the siege 
were carried on through Lord Hood's letters to men f was tho 
mover of it—I was tin 1 cause of its success. Sir Gilbert 
Klliot will he my evidence, if any is required. .1 am not a 
1 ittH* vexed, lmt shall not quarrel.” u I am well aware,” he 
had written to Mrs, Nelson a lew days before , 11 my poor ser¬ 
vices will not be noticed: I have, no inti*rest; hut, however 
service's may be received, it is not right in an officer to slacken 
Ids zeal for his Gotmlry,” 

Those noble words only voiced a feeding which in Nelson’s 
heart, had all the strength of a principle ; and this light of tho 
single eye stood him in good stead in tin* moments of bitterness 
which followed a few months later, when a lull in the storm 
of fighting gave the sense of neglect a chance to rankle. 

1 Th«’ italic fire NiikimN. 

8 Written «t the *l«g« of Cidvl, 

8 
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“ My heart is fail/' he writes then to his uncle Suckling, 
speaking ii«4 only of Ikmtia, hut of the entire course of opera¬ 
tions in ('ursiea, “ when I think of the treatment I have re- 
eoiu*h : e very man who had any considerable share in the 
mint'!ion lta> got some plac'd, or other — I, only I, am without 
tow aid. . . . Nothing i mt my anxious endeavour to serve my 
Ontnin ijj ikes me bear up against it; hut I sometimes am 
iva-n in • r • * ml up.” “ Forgive this lt*ithe adds towards 
t he end : *' 1 h.ne said agnail deal too iuueh of myself 5 hut 
indeed it is all too true/’ la similar strain la* expressed him¬ 
self to Ins wile: “ It is very triif* that I have ever served faith¬ 
fully, and ever has it been my late to he nrglerted ; hut that shall 
nut make me inattentive to my duty. I have pride in doing' 
my duty well, and a self-approbation, w hieh if it is not so 
literal ne, \ et prihaps affords more pleasing sen.sations.” Thus 
tin* consciousness of duty done in tin* past, and the clear 
reeogiiti*at of what duty still demanded in the* present and 
inlure* stood him stt full stead, when lit* failed to receive at 
the hands id others t he honor lie Idt to he his due, and which. 
In* never wraihti in proclaiming, was in his eyes priceless, 
al»oM* all other reward. “< , oi>j« , a, in icspect of prizes,” ha 
Vkiote to Mrs. Nelson, "products nothing i*ut honour, far 
abme the consideration of wealth : not that I despise riches, 
tpiife the rout raiy, \ el 1 would not sacrifice a good name* to 
old,am them. Had I attended less than I have done to the 
nor view of ini Fount ry, 1 might have mnde some inom»y too : 
however* I frir4 lay nanus will stand on record when flits 
money-make rn will lie forgot.,” ~ a hope to he abundantly 
fulfilled. 

At the moment ttustia fell fin*re arrived from England a 
new coiiimaiiderdiorhief for tin* land forces, General Ft.uarf, 
an oflieer of distinguished ability and enterprise. Cheered by 
% be of cordial ew-opera! ion, flood and Nelson resumeti 

without delay their enthusiastic efforts, W itliln a week, cm 
the Tilth of May, tin* latter wrote that the <* Agamemnon ” was 
taking on Irani autuiunitiuti for the siege of Culvi, the last 
remaining of fin* liosttlo strongholds. In the midst of tlm 
jirep:iratioii«, at eleven 1 *. %t, of Jitiin II, word was received 
that nine French *hip>«»of»tht*"Hut | had conns out (if Toulon, and 
With 1«* lie veil to k» bound for Culvi, with rid n force men ts for 
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the* garrison. At seven the next morning the squadron was 
under way; the ** Agamemnon," which had two hundred tons 
of ordnance stores 1 <> unload, sailing only half an hour after hor 
less encumbered consorts, whom sin*, soon overtook. 

I food shaped his course lor Calvi, being constrained thereto, 
not only by the rumor of the enemy’s destination, but also by 
the military necessity of effecting a junction with the rest of 
his licet. Admiral Ilotlmm, who commanded tho British 
division of seven ships in front of Toulon, instead of waiting 
to verify the report brought to him of the enemy’s force,— 
which was ac{ually the same*, numerically, as his own, — bon*, 
up hastily bn* <\d vi, intending, so wrote Nelson at tin*, time, 
to light them tImre, rather than that they should throw in 
Mirrors. Whatever their numbers, thus to surrender touch of 
them at the beginning was an evident mistake*, for which, as 
for most mistakes, a penally had in tin*, end to be. paid; and 
in fact, if tin* relief of (\d vi was tho object of the sortie, the 
place to light was evidently as far from there as possible. 
Off Toulon, even had llotham been beaten, his opponents 
would have been too roughly handled to carry out their mis¬ 
sion. Ah if uas, this precipitate retirement lost the, British 
mi opportunity for a combat that might; have placed their 
control of tin* sea beyond peradventure; and a few months 
later, Nelson, who at first had viewed llotham \s action with 
the generous sympathy and confident pride which always 
characterized his attitude towards his brother oHieers, showed 
how clearly he was reading in the hook of experience tho 
lessons that should afterwards stand himself in good stead, 
** When * Victory ’ is gone,” lie wrote, u we shall be thirteen 
sail of the line ( to the French fifteen ], when the enemy will 
keep our new ('mumundiug Officer 11 lothuiu | in hot water, 
who missed, unfortunately, the opportunity of fighting them, 
last tfune, 1 * Ten years later, in his celebrated chase of Ville- 
nettve’s fleet, lie saitl to Ids captains : “ If we meet the enemy 
we shall find them not less than eighteen, I rather think 
twenty, sail of tie* Hue, find therefore do not he surprised if I 
should not full on them immediately [he had but eleven | rnt 
mm*t prtt*f 1 without a battle;” and he expressed with the 
utmost decision hi* dear appreciation that even a lcwt buttle, if 
* Author** itittii‘ 11 * 
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delivered at tlit* right point or at the, right moment, would 
frustrate the ulterior objects of the enemy, by crippling the 
form upon which they depended. As will be seen in the 
M*ipatd, Hot hum, throughemt his brief command as Hood’s 
successor, suffered tiie eomsetjuenees of })ermitting so impor¬ 
tant a fraction of the enemy's fleet to esi*ape his grasp, when 
it vi as in Ids power to close with it. 

f ne Brit ish divisions met oil the threatened port two days 
alter leaving Bastia, ami two hours later a lookout frigate 
brought word that- the Freneh fleet had been seen by her the 
evening before, to the northward and westward, some forty 
miles off its own roast. I food at oner made, sail in pursuit, 
and in the afternoon of the, loth of June caught sight of the 
enemy, but so (dose in with the shore that they succeeded in 
filming their ships under the protection of the batteries in 
(folio Jouan, where, for lack of wind, he was unable to follow 
them for some days, during which they had time to strengthen 
their position beyond Ids powers of offence. Hothamds error 
was irreparable. The 4 * Agamemnon ” was them sent back to 
Bast ta, to resume the work of transportation, which .Nelson 
j»u died with the. untiring energy that ediaraeterizod all his 
movements Arriving on tin* 12th, fifteen hundred troops 
were emhaiked by eight the next morning, and at four in the 
afternoon he sailed, having with him two smaller ships of war 
and twenty two tiaimports. On the loth he anchored at Han 
Fioren/o. 

Here lie met Ctettiml Stuart. The latter was anxious to 

proceed nt once with the siege of Calvi, but asked Nelson 
whether he thought it proper to take the shipping to that 
exposed jmsiltoit; alluding to the French fleet that had left 
Toulon, awl winch Hood was then seeking* Nt*,Isolds reply 
is i id (‘resting, nn reflect dig the judgment of a warrior at once 
prudent and enterprising, concerning the influence of a hostile 
*«■fleet in bung'’ upon a contemplated detached operation* 
** t certainly thought it right,” lie Haul, “ placing the firmest 
reliance that we should be perfcetly safe under Lord Hood’s 
protection, who would fake care that the French fleet at Gour- 
jean 1 should not molest us.” To Hood ho wrote a week later; 
e I believed ourselves safe under your Lordship’s wing.” At 
* Unite Jirtiati; till the «*e»»t of Franc# ktwe#ii Toulon find Nice. 
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this moment he tInno^ht the French to ho nine sail-of-the-lino 
Ut the Frit isii thirteen, no contemptible inferior force. Yet 
that hi* recognized tin* possible danger from such a detach¬ 
ment is also clear ; {hr, writing two days earlier, under the 
same belief us to the email's strength, anti speaking of the 
exported appruAelt of an important convoy, he. says: u I hope 
they will not venture up till Lord Hood ran get off Toulon, 
or wherever tin* French fleet are got to.” When a partie.ular 
opinion has received the extreme expression now given to that 
concerning the 14 Heel in being/* and apparently has under¬ 
gone equally extreme misconception, it is instruetive to reenr 
to the. actual effect of such a force, upon the* praetiee of a man 
with whom moral effeet was never in exeess of the facts of 
the ease, whose imagination produced to him no paralyzing 
picture of remote contingencies. Is it probable that, with tlm 
great issues of Ibtlfl at stake, Nelson, had he been in Tour- 
vdlie’s place, woidd have deemed the crossing of the Channel 
by French troops ini possible, because of Torringtoi/s u fleet in 
being ” ? 

Sailing again on dune lb, the expedition arrived next; day 
off <Tilvi* Although it was now summer, the dillieultion of 
the new undertaking were, from the maritime point of view, 
very great. Tin* town of (Jalvi, which was walled and had a 
citadel, lies upon a promontory on the west side of an open gulf 
id tin 1 same name, it Kemiemmlar recess, three miles wide by 
two deep, on the northwest coast of Eorsiea. Tin* western 
point of its shorn line is (’ape Kcmdlata; the eastern, Point 
Espitno. The port being fortified and garrisoned, it was not 
practicable to tike the shipping inside, nor to establish cm the 
inner bisieli a safe base for disembarking. This 41 Agamemnon ” 
therefore nnehored outside, nearly two miles south of Capo 
UevellatJi, mat u mile from shorts in the excessive* depth of 
fitly -three fathom*; the traiiHp<?rts eoming-to off the cape, hut 
farther to seaward. The water being so deep, and the bottom 
rocky* iln* position was perilous for Hailing-HhipH, for the pre¬ 
vailing summer wind blows directly cm the shores which is 
tdeepTct ami affords no idmlfer. Abreast tins 44 Agamemnon” 
wmu small inlet, Porto Agro, alxmt three miles from (Jalvt by 
difficult approaches. Here Nelson landed cm the 18th with 
Genera! Stuart; ami, after reconnoitring both the beaedi and the 
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tuuji, ilit* two * *lliidecided that, though a- very bad landing 

it. \\j> tin* 1 H\st a\ailablt*. On tin* lUtli, at 7 a. m., the troops 
1 1i>:* j iii harked. That afternoon Nelson himself went ashore to 
stay, taking with li iin two hundred ami fifty seamen. The next 
day it eame on to blow so hard that most of the ships put to 
sea, and no intereour.se was had from the land with those 
\\ hieh remained. The u Agamemnon " did not return till the 
hTiln Lord Hood was by flits time in San Fiorenzo Bay, having 
abandoned 13n* hope of attacking tlu* French !h*et in Golfe 
doiiam On t he *J7t h he arrived off Calvi, and t henceforth Nelson 
was in daily communication with him till the plaee fell. 

As the army in moderate, though not wholly adequate, force 
conducted the siege of B’alvi, under a general otlieer of vigor¬ 
ous r ha meter, t he part taken by Nelson and his seamen, 
though extremely important, ami indeed essential to tlu; ulti¬ 
mate success, was necessarily subordinate, it is well to notice 
that liis journal, ami correspondence with Lord Hood, clearly 
recognize this, his true relation to the siege of Calvi ; for it 
makes it probable that, in attributing to himself a much more 
important paid at Basiia, and in saving that Hood’s report 
had put him unfairly in the background, he was not exag¬ 
gerating Id*, act mb t hough ill-defined position there, Thai 
\ej*4i]} bned to bn* 11 in thought upon his own achievements, 
tlut distinction m the eyes of his fellows was dear to him, 
Hut lie craved recognition, ami was at times perhaps too in¬ 
sist,cut in requiring it, is true enough ; hut. then* is no indi¬ 
cation t hat lie ever coveted the Laurels of of hern, or materially 
misconceived Ids own share in particular events. (dory, sweet 
as it was to him, lost its value, if unaccompanied hy the eon- 
scmuMuess of desert which stamps it m honor. It in, there- 
tore, sud so uimdj lor personal achievement mi for revelation 
of chancier that this siege has interest hi his life. 

Besides the defences of the town proper, (ktlvi was pro¬ 
tected by a series of outworks extending across the neck of 
hunt upon which it lay. Of these tin* nutrrmoKt was tin flic* 
left, looking from the plaee. It flanked the approaches to 
the others, and commanded the communication# with the 
interior. It was, by Nelson 1 ** estimate, id want twenty-two 
hundred yards from tin* fmvn, and had first to be reduced. fly 
the Tit of *fith thirteen long guns, besides a number of mortarg 
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and howitzers, had been dragged from tlie beach to the spot 
by the seamen, who also assisted in placing them in position, 
and for the most part worked them in battle, an artillerist 
from the army pointing. .Nelson, with Captain Ilallowell, 
already an ollieer of mark and afterwards one of distinction, 
took alternate day’s duty at the batteries, a third captain, 
Serocold, having fallen early in the siege. .Fearing news 
might reach liis wife that a naval captain had been killed, 
without the name being mentioned, he wrote to her of this sad 
event, adding expressively: “ i am very busy, yet own I am 
in all my glory; except with you, I would not be anywhere 
but where I am, for the world.” On July 7th the first out¬ 
work fell. The attack upon the others was Hum steadily and 
systematically prosecuted, until on the .10th all had been 
captured, and the besiegers stood face to face with the town 
walls. 

During this time Nelson, as always, was continually at the 
front and among the most exposed. Out; of six guns in the 
battery which he calls “ ours,” live wens disabled in six days. 
On the 12th at daylight, a heavy fire opened from the town, 
which, he says, “seldom missed our battery;” and at seven 
o'clock a shot, which on the ricochet cleared his head by a 
hair's breadth, drove sand into his face and right eye with 
such violence as to incapacitate him. He spoke lightly and 
cheerfully of the incident to Lord Hood, u I got a little hurt 
this morning: not mueh, as you may judge by my writing,” 
ami remained absent from duty only the regular twenty-four 
hours; but, after some fluctuations of hope, the sight of the 
eye was permanently lost to him. Of General Stuart’s con¬ 
duct in the operations he frequently speaks with cordial 
admiration. u lie is not sparing of himself on any occasion, 
he every night sleeps with us in the ad vanned battery. If I 
may be allowed to judge, he is an extraordinary good judge of 
ground. No officer ever deserved success more.” At the same 
time he expresses dissatisfaction with some of the subordinate 
army officers, to whoso inefficiency he attributes the necessity 
for undue personal exertion on the general’s part: a The 
General is not well. He fatigues himself too much, hut t 
can’t help seeing he is obliged to do it* He. has not a 
person to forward Ids views, - tin* engineer sink, the artillery 
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captain nut lit h*r art ive ser\ ice; liana*fort* every minute thing 
imt.s,f he ill tin* In Iiiimsrlt; nr it in nut done at ail/’ 

The work was tedious ami exhausting, ami the malaria of 
fhe hot ( \»i>ieau summer told heavily on men's health and 
patience. The supply of ammunition, and of material of war 
generally, lor tin* army seems to have been inadequate ; and 
heavy demands were made upon tlie fleet, not only for guns, 
which could he returned, but for powder ami shot, the, ex¬ 
penditure of which might prove embarrassing before they could 
lie renewed. The troops also were not numerous enough, 
under tin* climatic conditions, to do all their own duty. In 
such circumstances, when two parties art* working together to 
the same end, hut under no common control, each is prone to 
think the other Indiindhand in his work and exacting in his 
demands. f< \\ Iiy don't Lon! Hood land Non men to work? 11 
said ( olonel Moore, the general’s right-hand man. “Our 
soldiers are tired.” Nelson, on the of her hand, thought that 
Mourn wanted iiver-nmeli battering done to the breach of a 
work, Indore lie led the stunners to it ; and Hood, who was 
receiving frequent reports of the preparations of the French 
fleet, in Toulon, was impatient to ha\e the siege pushed, and 
thought the army dilatory. ** Tin* rapidity with which the 
Fiendi are get!isig on at Toulon, M lie wrote confidentially to 
N* 1; on, “ makes it indmpete ably necessary for me to put the 
whole of the fleet under my command in the best possible 
state for service ; and I inimt soon apply to the general for 
f.liowi parts of tin* regiments now on shore, ordered by his 
May sty to serve in lien of marines, In be held in readiness to 
emhat k at the shortcut notice, I shall tie lay this application 
ns long an pum-ilde/* 

Nelson, being a seaman, sympathized of course with Ids 
own service, ami with lifted, for \\ bom lie bad most cordial 
admiration, Imfli peiv.ofial and proles donah But at the same 
time ho wan on the vjwd, a roiedaiit eye-w it ness to the diflieui- 
f ies of ffie siege, ;i eif\ir«h*‘u4e4 observer, with sound military 
instincts, and Lsir minded when facts were before him. Tim 
army, he wrote to ffuod, is harassed to death, and lie notices 
flint tt suffers front sickness far more than do the seamen. 
He rejwmis the request for more seatmu*, and, although he 
serins to doubt the reasonableness of the demand, evidently 
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thinks that they should he furnished,' if possible. Hood 
accordingly sent an additional detachment of three hundred, 
raising the number on shore to the five hundred suggested by 
Moore. “ I had much rather,” he wrote, “ that a hundred sea¬ 
men should be landed unnecessarily, than that one should be 
kept back that was judged necessary.” On the other hand, 
when the general, after a work bearing on the bay had been 
destroyed, suggests that the navy might help, by laying the 
ships against the walls, Nelson takes “ the liberty of observ¬ 
ing that the business of laying wood before walls was much 
altered of late,” and adds the common-sense remark, that “ the 
quantity of powder and shot which would be fired away oil 
such an attack could be much better directed from a battery 
on shore.” This conversation took place immediately after 
all the outworks had been reduced. It was conducted “with 
the greatest politeness,” he writes, and “the General thanked 
ine for my assistance, but it was necessary to come to the 
point whether the siege should be persevered in or given up. 
If the former, he must be supplied with the means, which 
were more troops, more seamen to work, and more ammuni¬ 
tion.” Nelson replied that, if the requisite means could not 
be had on the spot, they could at least hold on where they 
were till supplied from elsewhere. 

It will be noticed that Nelson was practically the inter¬ 
mediary between the two commanders-in-chief. In fact, there 
appears to have been between them some constraint, and he 
was at times asked to transmit a message which he thought 
had better go direct. In this particularly delicate situation, 
one cannot but be impressed with the tact he for the most 
part shows, the diplomatic ability, which was freely attributed 
to him by his superiors in later and more influential commands. 
This was greatly helped by his cordial good-will towards 
others, combined with disinterested zeal for the duty before 
him ; the whole illumined by unusual sagacity and good sense. 
He sees both sides, and conveys his suggestions to either with 
a self-restraint and deference which avert resentment; and he 
preserves both his calmness and candor, although he notices 
in the camp some jealousy of his confidential communication 
with his immediate superior, the admiral. Though never 
backward to demand what he thought the rights of himself or 
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Noknu was always naturally disposed to recou- 
r h<* ‘utbiviict^, In minimize causes of trouble, and. this native 
!*'iii|«a,4ii4«‘iit had nut yet undergone the warping which fol- 
hnu j d \ns Litrr wnunds - - especially that on the head received 
a! tie* Nib* "and the mental conflict into which he was 
nliaee d b\ hb unhappy passion for Lady Hamilton. At this 
Mac . m - h«* of earlier enthusiasm, delighting as few mexi 

' <f 115 ! J' ( . v < ! f buttle, he strove to promote harmony, to 
< f * * r difficulties by every exertion possible, either b y 
mg tth.in-ver was a-ked of him, or by judicious representa¬ 
tion* la oth.-is. Thus, when Hood, impatient at the disturb- 
s 1 ' ! in -w in jo T*»ubm, \\ ishos to hasten the conclusion by 
' u manming f no ‘mnffmu in the hope that it may yield at 
» w the y>‘U* r d imj**H«*d, apparently on the ground that the 
a! oj tL» ir min atlvantages, upon which sueh a sum- 
lu-iit no-dif be b;io«d, would be prejudicial, if, as was most 
I i<m.ibie, iL* demand was rejected, Whatever his reason, 
V i i musgh indirect ly, inti mates to I lood that in ibis 
men r he ton ;*']f n u ,|4 * , s upon the whole, with the general, 
oci 11 * f ff \ e ff ? the point, *— t he more so that he learns from 
ci r n i„ e oiiipo.uv are to Ims stormed the next night; 
m t't ’ n iv n c. the captain, in his judicious efforts thus to 
l • p tf is* p< * \ ib n by the postponement of thes promised 
a * 1 f 'LI L -r lvkcnt\ four hours. u Such thhitjH «rv” ho wrote 
In Ibrfiti, u mg a hnmifn expression. u I hope to God the 
g* mo.4, mlei ,*c«uits a got*d otlicer and an amiable man, is not 
h 4 a w;ii ; J pa I, l tdoled M t Hire is his great friend. 

The u>t bug lid ween Hie land ami sea services was empha- 
M/f'd in Gm feint ioim cJti ding hetween Lord Hood and Colonel 
Mome, w ho attcrward's ns Sir John Moore, fell gloriously at 
i ’*n i\nu,i. To be i»» twu eminent officers fortune denied the 
me,i'.mn to make lull proof of their greatness to the world ; 
bit ?br\ 'Lind in the first, rank of those men of promise 
ni tu'>*' laibsic fee* h-eu due, nut to their own shortcomings*, 
Suit fa flic kwk **t opportunity. Sir John Moore has been the 
happen* hi that the enterprise with which his name is chiefly 
iMiiterfcib and iip»*n which Iik title to fame securely re«tH, 
a IN « mupb Lab and wrought it* full results; fortunate, too, in 
liamut O'* 1 * $ 1 tin* vindication of that great action at the* 

b 0,4* *4 the nec.t el*n|iteiifc of military historians. His coun- 
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try and his profession may well mourn a career of such fair 
opening so soon cut short. But daring and original in the 
highest degree as was the march from Salamanca to Sahagun, 
it did not exceed, either in originality or in daring, the pur¬ 
poses nourished by Lord Hood, which he had no opportunity 
so to execute as to attract attention. Condemned to subordi¬ 
nate positions until he had reached the age of seventy, his 
genius is known to us only by his letters, and by the frustrated 
plans at St. Kitts in 1782, and at Golfe Jouan in 1794, in the 
former of which, less fortunate than Moore, he failed to 
realize his well-grounded hope of reversing, by a single blow, 
the issues of a campaign. 

It is to be regretted that two such men could not under¬ 
stand each. other cordially. Hood, we know from his letters, 
was “ of that frame and texture that I cannot be indifferent,” 
— “ full of anxiety, impatience, and apprehension,” — when 
service seemed to him slothfully done. Moore, we are told 
by Napier, “ maintained the right with vehemence bordering 
upon fierceness.” Had he had the chief command on shore, 
it is possible that the two, impetuous and self-asserting though 
they were, might have reached an understanding. But in the 
most unfortunate disagreement about Bastia, — wherein it is 
to a naval officer of to-day scarcely possible to do otherwise 
than blame the sullen lack of enterprise shown by the army, — 
and afterwards at Calvi, Moore appeared to Hood, and to 
Nelson also, as the subordinate, the power behind the throne, 
who was prompting a line of action they both condemned. 
No position in military life is more provocative of trouble 
than to feel you are not dealing with the principal, but with 
an irresponsible inferior; and the situation is worse, because 
one in which it is almost impossible to come to an issue. 
Moore’s professional talent and force of character naturally 
made itself felt, even with a man of Stuart’s ability. Hood 
and Nelson recognized this, and they resented, as inspired by 
a junior, what they might have combated dispassionately, if 
attributed to the chief. There was friction also between 
Moore and Elliot, the viceroy of the island. Doubtless, as in 
all cases where suspicion, not to say jealousy, has been begot, 
much more and worse was imagined by both parties than 
actually occurred. The apportionment of blame, or prolonged 
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discussion of the matter, is out of place in a biography of 
Nelson. To that it is of moment, only because it is proper to 
state that Nelson, on the spot and in daily contact,—Nelson, 
upon whose zeal and entire self-devotion at this period no 
doubt is cast, — agreed in the main with Hood’s opinion as to 
what the latter called the San Fiorenzo leaven, of which Moore 
was to them the exponent. It is true that Nelson naturally 
sympathized with his profession and his admiral, whom he 
heartily admired; but some corrective, at least, to such par¬ 
tiality, was supplied by his soreness about the latter’s omission 
duly to report his services at Bastia, of which he just now 
became aware. The estrangement between the two corn- 
man ders-in-chief was doubtless increased by the apparent 
reluctance, certainly the lack of effort, to see one another 
frequently. 

The principal work, called by Nelson the Mozelle battery, 
was carried before daylight of July 19, and before dark all the 
outposts were in the hands of the British. “ I could have 
wished to have had a little part in the storm,” wrote Nelson, 
characteristically covetous of strenuous action, u if it was only 
to have placed the ladders and pulled away* the palisadoes. 
However, we did the part allotted to us.” That day a sum¬ 
mons was sent to the garrison, but rejected, and work upon 
batteries to breach the town walls was then pushed rapidly 
forward; for it was becoming more and more evident that the 
siege must be brought to an end, lest the entire force of 
besiegers should become disabled by sickness. On the 28th 
the batteries were ready, and General Stuart sent in word 
that he would not fire upon the hospital positions, where indi¬ 
cated by black flags. The besieged then asked for a truce of 
twenty-five days, undertaking to lay down their arms, if not 
by then relieved. The general and admiral refused, but were 
willing to allow six days. This the garrison in turn rejected ; 
and on the night of the 30th four small vessels succeeded in 
eluding the blockading frigates and entering supplies, which 
encouraged the besieged. On the 31st the batteries opened, 
and after thirty-six hours’ heavy cannonade the town held out 
a flag of truce. An arrangement was made that it should sur¬ 
render on the 10th of August, if not relieved; the garrison to 
be transported to France without becoming prisoners of war. 
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No relief arriving, the place capitulated on the day named. 
It was high time for the besiegers. “We have upwards of 
one thousand sick out of two thousand/ 5 wrote Nelson, “ and 
the others not much better than so many phantoms. We have 
lost many men from the season, very few from the enemy.” 
He himself escaped more easily than most. To use his own 
quaint expression, “ All the prevailing disorders have attacked 
me, but I have not strength enough for them to fasten upon. 

I am here the reed amongst the oaks : I bow before the storm, 
while the sturdy oak is laid low. 75 The congenial moral sur¬ 
roundings, in short, — the atmosphere of exertion, of worthy 
and engrossing occupation,—the consciousness, to him de¬ 
lightful, of distinguished action, of heroic persistence through 
toil and danger, — prevailed even in his physical frame over 
discomfort, over the insidious climate, and even over his dis¬ 
tressing wound. “This is my ague day, 55 he writes when the 
batteries opened; “ I hope so active a scene will keep off the 
fit. It has shaken me a good deal; but I have been used to 
them, and now don’t mind them much. 55 “Amongst the 
wounded, in a slight manner, is myself, my head being a 
good deal wounded and my right eye cut down; but the 
surgeons flatter me I shall not entirely lose the sight. It con¬ 
fined me, thank God, only one day, and at a time when nothing 
particular happened to be doing. 55 “ You must not think my 
hurts confined me, 5 ’ he tells his wife; “no, nothing but the 
loss of a limb would have kept me from my duty, and I believe 
my exertions conduced to preserve me in this general mor¬ 
tality. 55 In his cheery letters, now, no trace is perceptible of 
the fretful, complaining temper, which impaired, though it 
did not destroy, the self-devotion of his later career. No 
other mistress at this time contended with honor for the pos¬ 
session of his heart; no other place than the post of duty 
before Calvi distracted his desires, or appealed to his imagina¬ 
tion through his senses. Not even Lord Hood’s report of the 
siege of Bastia, which here came to his knowledge, and by 
which he thought himself wronged, had bitterness to over¬ 
come the joy of action and of self-contentment. 

Not many days were required, after the fall of Calvi, to 
remove the fleet, and the seamen who had been serving on 
shore, from the pestilential coast. Nelson seems to have been 
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* a i m-trd \\ it h the miharkatioii of the prisoners in the tratuv 
pmle whielt were to t;tkt* them to Toulon. Hu toM his wife 
that la* li.nl loin* uioiit hs lauded, and felt almost qualified 
t“ po-s his examination as a besieging general, hut that he* 
bad no d*mtr to go on with rumpaigning. On tin* 111 h of 
A 1 1 lj 11 v t, thf’«Li) at lor ilu* «I**!i\ery of tin* plane, ho was again 
on biard t!io “ Agamemnon/* from whoso crow had been drawn 
tin* giwiWO proportion ol the seamen for the hattcries, One 
hundred and titty of I Inin wore now in their hods. ** My 
ship h company are all \umt mil/* It** wrote, ** as is this whole 
army, exeept nothing hurt* iue,~—of two thousand 

nnii I am tie* most hmiltln. Ib<-n other uflieer is searrely 
able to t*rawl. M Among tin* virliitm *d tin* deadly elimate was 
Limatmtant Mma! ra\, \ be son ot tin* boh to u horn, ten years 
be!or*% In* I hi* I been so \\ ariuly at t raeted in t he West Indies* 
Nej .on placed a monument to him in the ehttreb at San 

Ftorrit?m 

t Pi the loth ot Align ! tie* ^ Agamemnon ^ sailed from 
t \d \ a and alter a * top at San rioivn/o, % here Hood thru was, 
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At Leghorn the lup la> for a month,— the first, period of 
repo, e since die wvefP i?do lomuth* ion, a year and a half 
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riiininaml Jell vacant in the Mediterranean j but the ntnmg 
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sense of attachment to those who had shared his toils and 
dangers, of reluctance that they should see him willing to 
leave them, after their hard work together, — that combination 
of sympathy and tact which made so much of Nelson’s success 
as a leader of men,—continued to prevent his accepting pro¬ 
motion that would sever his ties to them. 

The exigencies of the war in the Mediterranean forbade the 
departure, even of a sixty-four with a disabled crew. A full 
month later her sick-list was still seventy-seven, out of a total 
of less than four hundred. “Though certainly unfit for a 
long cruise,” Nelson said, “we are here making a show,” — a 
military requirement not to be neglected or despised. He 
accepted the disappointment, as he did all service rubs at this 
period, with perfect temper and in the best spirit. “We must 
not repine,” he wrote to his wife on the 12th of October, the 
day after Hood sailed for England. “ Lord Hood is very well 
inclined towards me, but the service must ever supersede all 
private consideration. I hope you will spend the winter cheer¬ 
fully. Do not repine at my absence; before spring I hope we 
shall have peace, when we must look out for some little 
cottage.” She fretted, however, as some women will; and he, 
to comfort her, wrote more sanguinely about himself than the 
facts warranted. “ Why you should be uneasy about me, so 
as to make yourself ill, I know not. I feel a confident protec¬ 
tion in whatever service I maybe employed upon; and as to 
my health, I don’t know that I was ever so truly well. I 
fancy myself grown quite stout.” To his old captain, Locker, 
he admitted that he could not get the better of the fever. 

Corsica being now wholly in the power of its inhabitants, 
allied with and supported by Great Britain, his attention and 
interest were engrossed by the French fieet centring upon 
Toulon, the dominant factor of concern to the British in the 
Mediterranean, where Vice-Admiral Hotham had succeeded 
Hood as commander-in-chief. Nelson realizes more and more 
the mistake that was made, when a fraction of it was allowed 
to escape battle in the previous June. The various reasons 
by which he had at first excused the neglect to bring it to 
action no longer weigh with him. He does not directly blame, 
but he speaks of the omission as an “ opportunity lost,” — a 
phrase than which there are few more ominous, in char- 
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tion, of self-devotion, of heroic action, his correspondence 
teems with its evidence in words, as does his life in acts. To 
quote the words of Lord Radstock, who at this period, and 
until after the battle of Cape St. Vincent, was serving as one 
of the junior admirals in the Mediterranean, and retained his 
friendship through life, “ a perpetual thirst of glory was ever 
raging within him.” “ He has ever showed himself as great 
a despiser of riches as he is a lover of glory ; and I am fully 
convinced in my own mind that he would sooner defeat the 
Trench fleet than capture fifty galleons.” 

After all allowance made, however, it cannot be denied that 
there is in these complaints a tone which one regrets in such 
a man. The repeated “It was I ” jars, by the very sharpness 
of its contrast, with the more generous expressions that 
abound in his correspondence. “ When I reflect that I was 
the cause of re-attacking Bastia, after our wise generals gave 
it over, from not knowing the force, fancying it 2,000 men ; 
that it was I, who landing, joined the Corsicans, and with only 
my ship’s party of marines, drove the Trench under the walls 
of Bastia; that it was I, who, knowing the force in Bastia to 
be upwards of 4,000 men, as I have now only ventured to tell 
Lord Hood, landed with only 1,200 men, and kept the secret 
till within this week past; — what I must have felt during 
the whole siege may be easily conceived. Yet I am scarcely 
mentioned. I freely forgive, but cannot forget. This and 
much more ought to have been mentioned. It is known that, 
for two months, I blockaded Bastia with a squadron; only 
fifty sacks of flour got into the town. At San Tiorenzo and 
Calvi, for two months before, nothing got in, and four Trench 
frigates could not get out, and are now ours. Yet my dili¬ 
gence is not mentioned ; and others, for keeping succours out 
of Calvi for a few summer months, are handsomely mentioned. 
Such things are . I have got upon a subject near my heart, 
which is full when I think of the treatment I have received. 
. . . The taking of Corsica, like the taking of St. Juan’s, has 
cost me money. St. Juan’s cost near £500 ; Corsica has cost 
me £300, an eye, and a cut across my back; and my money, 
I find, cannot be repaid me.” 

As regards the justice of his complaints, it seems to the 
author impossible to read carefully Hood’s two reports, after 
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the fall of Bastia and that of Calvi, and not admit, either that 
Nelson played a very unimportant part in the general opera¬ 
tions connected with the reduction of Corsica, with which 
he became associated even before it was effectively under¬ 
taken, and so remained throughout; or else that no due 
recognition was accorded to him in the admiral's despatches. 
Had he not become otherwise celebrated in his after life, he 
would from these papers be inferred to stand, in achievement, 
rather below than above the level of the other captains who 
from time to time were present. That this was unfair seems 
certain; and notably at Calvi, where, from the distance of the 
operations from the anchorage, and the strained relations 
which kept Hood and Stuart apart, he was practically the 
one naval man upon whose discretion and zeal success de¬ 
pended. It is probable, however, that the failure to do him 
justice proceeded as much from awkward literary construc¬ 
tion, phrases badly turned, as from reluctance to assign due 
prominence to one subordinate among several others. 

How readily, yet how keenly, he derived ‘satisfaction, even 
from slight tributes of recognition, is shown by the simplicity 
and pleasure with which he quoted to Mrs. Nelson the follow¬ 
ing words of Sir Gilbert Elliot, the Yiceroy of Corsica, then 
and always a warm friend and admirer : “ I know that you, 
who have had such an honourable share in this acquisition, 
will not be indifferent at the prosperity of the Country which 
you have so much assisted to place under His Majesty's gov¬ 
ernment." “ Whether these are words of course and to be 
forgotten," wrote Nelson, “ I know not; they are pleasant, 
however, for the time." Certainly his demands for praise, if 
thus measured, were not extreme. 



CHAPTER V. 


Nelson’s Services with the Fleet in ti-ie Mediterranean under 
Admiral Hotham. — Partial Fleet Actions of March 13 and 14 , 
and July 13 . — Nelson ordered to command a Detached Squad¬ 
ron co-operating with the Austrian Army in the Riviera of 
Genoa. 


Janttaky-July, 1795. Age, 36. 

F ROM the naval point of view, as a strategic measure, the 
acquisition of Corsica by the British was a matter of 
great importance. It was, however, only one among several 
factors, which went to make up the general military and po¬ 
litical situation in the Mediterranean at the end of the year 
1794. Hitherto the exigencies of the well-nigh universal 
hostilities in which Prance had been engaged, and the anarch¬ 
ical internal state of that country, had prevented any decisive 
operations by her on the side of Italy, although she had, since 
1792, been formally at war with the Kingdom of Sardinia, of 
which Piedmont was a province. 

At the close of 1794 the conditions were greatly modified. 
In the north, the combined forces of Great Britain, Austria, 
and Holland had been driven out of Prance and Belgium, and 
the United Provinces were on the point of submission. On 
the east, the Austrians and Prussians had retreated to the 
far bank of the Rhine, and Prussia was about to withdraw 
from the coalition, which, three years before, she had been 
so eager to form. On the south, even greater success had 
attended the French armies, which had crossed the Pyrenees 
into Spain, driving before them the forces of the enemy, who 
also was soon to ask for peace. It was therefore probable 
that operations in Italy would assume greatly increased 
activity, from the number of French soldiers released else¬ 
where, as well as from the fact that the Austrians themselves, 
though they continued the war in Germany, had abandoned 
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<*! hi*r p«»riioiiH of Iho continent which they had hitherto 
contested. 

The political and military eomlitions in Italy uvrc, briefly, 
as follows, Tim region north of the* Maritime Alps and in 
tin* valley of tin? To wan, for tlm most part, in arms against 
France,™ tlm western province, .Piedmont, as part of Urn 
Kingdom of Sardinia, whoso capital was at Turin, and, to 
tlm eastward of it, tin* dimities of Milan and Mantua, as be¬ 
longing to Austria. Tlm governments of tlm numerous small 
st at os in tit which Northern and Central Italy were then 
divided * Venice, Cenoa, Tuscany, the states of the Church, 
and others — sympathized generally with the opponents of 
France, but, as far as possible, sought to maintain a formal 
though difficult neutrality. The position of Cenoa was the 
most embarrassing, because in direct contact with all the 
principal parties to tlm war. To the westward, her territory 
ahmg the Riviera imduded Vintimiglia, bordering there on 
the county of Nice, and contained Vado Bay, tin? best anchor¬ 
age lie tween Nice and Cenoa. To tin* eastward, it embraced 
the Gulf of Spe/ia, continually mentioned by Nelson as For to 
Hsfteeia, 

The occupation of the It! viera was of particular moment to 

the French, for it offered a road by which to enter Italy, — 
bad, indeed, but lietier far than those through the passes of 
tilt! upper Alps, Blurting the sea, it afforded a double line 
of eomiimnicatioiiH, by land and by water; for the various 
defiudiiiients of their army, posted along it, could In great 
degree he supplied by the small coast ing weasels of the Medi¬ 
terranean, Bo hmg, also, as it was in their possession, and 
they held passes of the Maritime Alps and Apennines, as they 
did in 1TPI, there was tlm possibility of their penetrating 
through ilmm, to turn the left flank of the Bardin bin army in 
Piedmont, which wan, in f;tet, what Bonaparte aeeomplmhed 
two yearn later. These inducements had led the French to 
inimnce into the comity of Nice, then belonging to Sardinia, 
which in the eiinting state of war it wan perfectly proper for 
thorn to do | but, not stopping them, they had pushed on past 
if in Biiriliniiin tmtindary into the neutral Itiviora of Genott, m 
fur iw Vfidto Buy, which they occupied, and whoro they still 
were at tlm end of 171)4. 
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ope rutions which might, and in the event; actually did, exercise 
a deeistve influence upon the eeur.se of the general war, the 
British position wan .solidified by the acquisition of a naval 
base, unassailable while the sea remained m their control and 
flu* ( ‘orsieans attached to Ilnur cause, ami centrally situated 
with reference to the probable scenes of hostilities, as well as 
to I lie points of political interest, on the mainland of Italy. 
The fleet resting upon it, no longer dependent upon the reluc¬ 
tant hospitality of Genoese or Tuscan ports, or upon the far 
distant Kingdom of Naples, was secure to keep in its station, 
whence if menaced tint entire seaboard trade of Franco and 
the Riviera, as well as the tenure of the French army in the 
latter,and exerted a strong influence upon the attitude of both 
Genoa and Tuscany, who yielded only too easily to tin* nearest 
or most urgent pressure, The fleet to which Nelson belonged 
had spent the greater part of the year I71M in securing for 
itself, as a base of operations, tlds posit ion, by far the most 
suitable among those that eotdd be considered at all. ft 
remained now to utilize the advantage obtained, to make the 
situation of the French army in Italy untenable, by establish¬ 
ing utt titdisfittifiMe eontred of the mm* To this the holding of 
Corsica also contributed, indirectly; for the loss of the inland 
forced tin! French fleet to go to itua, in order, if possibles, to 
exjuaiito its rc-etmqucHt In till tho operations resulting from 
thou* various motive*, Nelson bore a part m conspicuous and 
ohanieieristin tw he hail done in the reduction of Gondea. 
Almost always on detached service, in positions approaching 
independent command, he was continually adding to Ida 
reputation, and, what was far more important, maturing the 
professional character, the seeds of which had been ho bounti¬ 
fully IwHiowed upon him by nature. 11 in reputation, won 
bard and G*q> by stop, obtained for him opjmrtmdiy *, but it 
was In character, ripened by experience and reflection, that he 
owed his transcendent mnvmmm. 

The rndmme for the government of the island fwt a British 
ftej+emleuey, staled broadly, was that it should lie administered 
by the Gormeaus themselves, under it viceroy ftpftoinfced by tho 
British crown. Its military security was provided for by the 
control of the sea, and by British soldiers holding ilia fortified 
ports, —a duty for which the Gomieans Uminm&vm had not 
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then the necessary training. Nelson, who did not yet feel 
the impossibility of sustaining a successful over-sea invasion, 
when control of the sea was not had, was anxious about the 
expected attempts of the French against the island, and urged 
the viceroy, by private letter, to see that Ajaccio, which he 
regarded as the point most favorable to a descent, was gar¬ 
risoned sufficiently to keep the gates shut for a few days. 
This caution did not then proceed from a distrust of the 
Corsicans’ fidelity, without which neither France nor England 
could hold the island, as was shown by the quickness of its 
transfer two years later, when the inhabitants again revolted 
to France. “ With this defence,” he wrote, “ I am confident 
Ajaccio, and I believe I may say the island of Corsica, would 
be perfectly safe until our fleet could get to the enemy, when 
I have no doubt the event would be what every Briton might 
expect.” 

The repairs of the “ Agamemnon ” were completed before 
Nelson’s anxious apprehensions of a battle taking place in his 
absence could be fulfilled. On the 21st of December, 1794, he 
sailed from Leghorn with the fleet, in company with which 
he remained from that time until the following July, when 
he was sent to the Riviera-of Genoa on special detached ser¬ 
vice. He thus shared the severe cruising of that winter, as 
well as the abortive actions of the spring and early summer, 
where the admiral again contrived to lose opportunities of 
settling the sea campaign, and with it, not improbably, that 
of the land also. There were plain indications in the port of 
Toulon that a maritime enterprise of some importance was in 
contemplation. In the outer road lay fifteen sail-of-the-line, 
the British having then fourteen; but more significant of the 
enemy’s purpose was the presence at Marseilles of fifty large 
transports, said to be ready. “ I have no doubt,” wrote Nel¬ 
son, “but Porto Especia is their object.” This was a mistake, 
interesting as indicating the slight weight that Nelson at that 
time attributed to the deterrent effect of the British fleet “ in 
being ” upon such an enterprise, involving an open-sea passage 
of over a hundred miles, though he neither expressed nor 
entertained any uncertainty as to the result of a meeting, if 
the enemy were encountered. The French Government, not 
yet appreciating the inefficiency to which its navy had been * 
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reduced by many concurrent, drcum.stanccH, was ready to dis¬ 
pute the control of the Mediterranean, and it contemplated, 
among other things, a demonstration at Leghorn, similar to 
that successfully practised at Naples in 1702, which might 
compel tin* Court of Tuscany to renounce the formally hostile 
attitude it had assumed at the bidding of Great Britain; but 
it does not appear that there was any serious purpose of 
exposing a large detachment, in the attempt to hold upon the 
Continent a position, Hindi as Spezia, with which secure com¬ 
munication by land could not be had. 

Though none too careful to proportion its projects to the 
force at its disposal, the Directory sufHeiently understood that 
a detachment at Sjiezia could not be self-dependent, nor eould, 
with any certainty, combine its operations with those of the 
army in the Riviera; and alst^ that, to be properly supported 
at all, there must be reasonably secure and unbroken com¬ 
munication, either by land or water, neither of which was 
possible until the British fleet was neutralized. The same 
consideration dictated to it the necessity of a naval victory, 
before sending out the expedition, of whose assembling the 
British were now hearing, and which was actually intended 
for Corsica; although it warn known that in the island there 
had already begun the revulsion against the British rule, 
which milmiuattul in ojam revolt the following year. Owing 
to the dearth of seamen, the cj'cwh of the French ships were 
largely composed of soldiers, and it was thought that, after 
heating the enemy, four or five thousand of these might lie at 
once thrown on shore at Ajaccio, and that afterwards the main 
body eould he sent across in safety. First of all, however, 
control of the sea must be established by a battle*, more or 
less decisive, 

tin tin! 21th of February, ITPo, the British fleet arrived at 
Leghorn, after ?i very severe cruise of over a, fortnight. On 
the 2d «f March Nelson mentioned, in a tetter to his wife, that 
the French were said then to have a hundred and twenty-four 
transports full of troops, from which he naturally argued that 
they must mean In attempt something. On the evening of the 
Hth, an oppress from Genoa brought Hotham word that they 
were actuaily at sea, fifteen shipsoLthe-line, with half a 
dozen or morn smaller vessels* I Jo sailed in pursuit early 
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the next morning, having with him thirteen 1 British ships-of~ 
the-line and one Neapolitan seventy-four. Of the former 
four were three-decked ships, carrying ninety-eight to one 
hundred guns, a class of vessel of which the French had but 
one, the “ Sans Culottes,” of one hundred and twenty, which, 
under the more dignified name of “ L’Orient,” afterwards met 
so tragic a fate at the Battle of the Nile; but they had, in 
compensation, three powerful ships of eighty guns, much 
superior to the British seventy-fours. As, however, only 
partial engagements followed, the aggregate of force on either 
side is a matter of comparatively little importance in a Life 
of Nelson. 

Standing to the northward and westward, with a fresh 
easterly wind, the British fleet through its lookouts discov¬ 
ered the enemy on the evening of the day of sailing, and by 
the same means kept touch with them throughout the 10th 
and 11th ; but the baffling airs, frequent in the Mediterranean, 
prevented the main body seeing them until the morning of 
the 12th. At daylight, then, they were visible from the 
“Agamemnon,” in company with which were five British 
ships and the Neapolitan; the remainder of the fleet being so 
far to the eastward that their hulls were just rising out of the 
water. The British lying nearly becalmed, the French, who 
were to windward, bore down to within three miles; but 
although, in Nelson’s judgment, they had a fair opportunity 
to separate the advanced British ships, with which he was, 
from the main body, they failed to improve it. Nothing 
happened that day, and, a fresh breeze from the west spring¬ 
ing up at dusk, both fleets stood to the southward with it, the 
French being to windward. That night one of the latter, a 
seventy-four, having lost a topmast, was permitted to return 
to port. 

The next morning the wind was still southwest and squally. 
"Hotham at daylight ordered a general chase, which allowed 
each ship a certain freedom of movement in endeavoring to 
close with the French. The “ Agamemnon ” had been well to 
the westward, from the start; and being a very handy, quick¬ 
working ship, as well as, originally at least, more than com- 

1 The “Berwick,” seventy-four, had been left in San Eiorenzo for repairs. 
Putting to sea at this time, she fell in with the French fleet, and was taken. 
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inonly fast, was early in flu* day in a position where she had 
a fair chance for reaching the enemy. A favorable oppor- 
tunity soon occurred, tun* of those which so often show that, 
if a man only puts himself in the way of good hick, good luck 
is apt to offer. At K a. m. the eight \-gun ship “ Ta I ra,” third 
from the rear in the French order, ran on hoard tin* vessel 
next ahead of her, and by the collision lust, her fore and main 
topmasts. These falling overboard on the lee side — in this 
ease the port 1 not only deprived her of by far the greater 
part of her mot he power, hut anted as a drag on her progress, 
besides for the time preventing the working of the guns on 
that side. The “</.i Ira ” dropped astern of her Heel. Al¬ 
though this eighty-gun ship was much bigger than his own, 

— M absolutely large enough to take Agamemnon in her hold/’ 
Nelson said, --the latter saw his chance, and instantly seized 
it with the promptitude rhaiacferistie of all his actions. The 
" Agamemnon,” if sin* was not already on the port luek, npjx>« 
site to that on which the Herts had been during the night, 
must have gone about at this time, and probably for this 
reason. She was able thus to fetch into the wake of the 
crippled vessel, which a frigate hud already gallantly at¬ 
tacked, taking advantage of the UHidtwmeHH of the French¬ 
man's tee tmiteries, eiiriniilierecl with the wreckage of the 
masts. 

At 10 A. m, 9 the *< i'li Ira” find the “ Agamemnon " having 
passed on opposite tacks, the latter again wind, about mat 
stood in pursuit under all sail, rapidly nearing the enemy, 
who at this time was taken in tow by a frigate. Hut although 
in t his point ion the French ship could not train her broadside 
gutiM upon fun* smaller opponent, id to could still work freely 
lie* h.tU-do/eu stern guns, and did so with much effect. 11 Ho 
true did she tire,” letted Nelson,** that not a idiot missed ioinn 
pail of the tdttji, and latterly the masts were filruek every 
shot* which obliged me to open our tire ii few minutes sooner 
than I intended, tor it was my intention to have touched his ■* * 
stern before a shot wits fired,” At quarter Indore eleven, the 
l# Agaitie in non ft wan within a hundred yards of the “ (/n l m’s H 
t§tait f ami this dislaitot* alio wan able to keep until l t\ it. 

t T!*#» f«ft xi»!«% «r, m It w*<* culM in Netwm'mlny, the litrlwartl side,, in tilts 
left, luukhtjt Irwin the §rf**nt t>* the twW lift i #dii|». * 
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Here, by the use of the helm and of the sails, the ship alter¬ 
nately turned her starboard side to the enemy to fire her bat¬ 
teries, and again resumed her course, to regain the distance 
necessarily lost at each deviation. This raking fire not only 
killed and wounded many of the “ Qa Ira’s ” crew, and injured 
the hull, but, what was tactically of yet greater importance, 
preventing the replacing of the lost spars. Thus was entailed 
upon the Trench that night a crippled ship, which they could 
not in honor abandon, nor yet could save without fighting for 
her, — a tactical dilemma which was the direct cause of the 
next day’s battle. 

Brief and cursory as is the notice of this action of the 
“ Agamemnon ” in Hotham’s despatches, he mentions no other 
ship-of-the-line as engaged at this time, and states that she 
and the frigate were so far detached from the fleet, that they 
were finally obliged to retire on account of other enemy’s 
vessels approaching. Nelson’s journal says that two Trench 
ships, one of one hundred and twenty guns and a seventy-four, 
were at gun-shot distance on the bow of the tc Qa Ira ” when 
he began to attack her. These, with several others of their 
fleet, went about some time before one, at which hour the 
frigate, towing the disabled ship, tacked herself, and also got 
the latter around. The "Agamemnon” standing on, she and 
the “ Qa Ira ” now crossed within half pistol-range ; but, the 
Trench guns being too much elevated, the shot passed over 
their antagonist, who lost in this day’s work only seven men 
wounded. Nelson then again tacked to follow, but by this 
time the Trench admiral had apparently decided that his 
crippled vessel must be rescued, and his fleet no longer defied 
by a foe so inferior in strength. Several of the enemy were 
approaching, when Hotham made a signal of recall, which 
Nelson on this occasion at least had no hesitation in obeying, 
and promptly. There was no pursuit, the hostile commander- 
in-chief being apparently satisfied to save the “ Qa Ira ” for 
the moment, without bringing on a general engagement. 

In this affair, what is mainly to be noted in Nelson is not 
the personal courage, nor yet even the professional daring, or 
the skill which justified the daring. It may be conceded that 
all these were displayed in a high degree, but they can 
scarcely be claimed to have exceeded that shown by other 
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officers, not a few, when equally tried. What is rather strik¬ 
ing, account for it how we will, is that Nelson, here as always, 
was on hand when opportunity offered ; that after three days 
of chase he, and he only, was so far to the front as to be able to 
snatch the fleeting moment. “ On looking round,” he says at 
ten o’clock, when about to begin the action, ec I saw no ship- 
of-the-line within .several miles to support me; the Captain 
was the nearest on our lee-quarter.” With the looseness and 
lack of particularity which characterize most logs and 
despatches remaining from those days, and make the compre¬ 
hension of naval engagements, other than the greatest, a 
matter of painful and uncertain inference, it is impossible 
accurately to realize the entire situation ; but it seems difficult 
to imagine that among all the other thirteen captains, “ where 
emulation was common to all and zeal for his Majesty’s ser¬ 
vice the general description of the fleet,” to use Hotham’s 
words, none could have been on the spot to support so prom¬ 
ising an attempt, had there been "common” that sort of 
emulation which takes a man ever to the front, not merely in 
battle' but at all times,—the spirit that will not and cannot 
rest while anything remains to be done, ever pressing onward 
to the mark. To this unquestionably must be added the 
rapid comprehension of a situation, and the exceeding promp¬ 
titude with which Nelson seized his opportunity, as well as 
the tenacious intrepidity with which he held to his position 
of advantage, despite the imminent threat to his safety from 
the uninjured and gigantic “ Sans Culottes,” barely out of 
gunshot to windward. It is right also to note the accessi¬ 
bility to advice, a feature of his genial and kindly tempera¬ 
ment, to which he admitted much of the success was due. 
The trait is not rare in mankind in general, but it is excep¬ 
tional in men of a character so self-reliant and decided as 
Nelson. “ If the conduct of the Agamemnon on the 13th,” 
he. generously wrote, “ was by any means the cause of our 
success on the 14th, Lieutenant Andrews has a principal 
share in the merit, for a more proper opinion was never given 
by an officer than the one he gave me on the 13th, in a situa¬ 
tion of great difficulty.” 

The same hot spirit, the same unwearying energy, made 
itself still more manifest the next day, when were to be 
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garnered the results of his owa partial, yet, in its degree, 
decisive action of the 13th. “ Sure I am,” said he afterwards, 

“had I commanded our fleet on the 14th, that either the 
whole French fleet would have graced'my triumph, or I should 
have been in a confounded scrape.” A confounded scrape he 
would have been in on the 13th, and on other days also, great 
and small, had there been a different issue to the risks he 
dared, and rightly dared, to take. Of what man eminent in 
war, indeed, is not the like true ? It is the price of fame, 
which he who dare not pay must forfeit; and not fame only, 
but repute. 

During the following night the “ Sans Culottes ” quitted 
the French fleet. The wind continued southerly, both fleets 
standing to the westward, the crippled “ Qa Ira ” being taken 
in tow by the “ Censeur,” of seventy-four guns. At daylight 
of March 14, being about twenty miles southwest from Genoa, 
these two were found to be much astern and to leeward of 
their main body, — that is, northeast from it. The British lay 
in the same direction, and were estimated by Nelson to be 
three and a half miles from the disabled ship and her consort, 
five miles from the rest of the French. At 5.30 A. m. a smart, 
breeze sprang up from the northwest, which took the British 
aback, but enabled them afterwards to head for the two sepa¬ 
rated French ships. Apparently, from Nelson’s log, this 
wind did not reach the main body of the enemy, a circumstance 
not uncommon in the Mediterranean. Two British seventy- 
fours, the “Captain” and the “Bedford,” in obedience to 
signals, stood down to attack the “Censeur” and the “Qa 
Ira; ” and, having in this to undergo for twenty minutes a fire 
to which they could not reply, were then and afterwards 
pretty roughly handled. They were eventually left behind, 
crippled, as their own fleet advanced. The rest of the British 
were meantime forming in line and moving down to sustain 
them. The French main body, keeping the southerly wind, 
wore in succession to support their separated ships, and 
headed to pass between them and their enemies. The latter, 
having formed, stood also towards these two, which now lay 
between the contestants as the prize to the victor. 

Apparently, in these manoeuvres, the leading British ships 
ran again into the belt of southerly wind, — which the French 
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assertion and from the whole character of his career "before 
and after; and a casual remark, written ten days after the 
affair, shows his opinion confirmed by time. “ Had our good 
admiral followed the blow, we should probably have done 
more, but the risk was thought too great.” 

The question attracts attention, both impersonally, as of 
military interest, and also as bearing upon Nelson’s correct¬ 
ness of judgment, and professional characteristics, at this 
time. As regards the amount of wind, it is sufficient to say 
that the French fleet, having borne away to the westward in 
the afternoon, was next day out of sight. 1 Most of the 
British might equally have been out of sight from the posi¬ 
tion in which they remained. As for the risk — of course 
there was risk; but the whole idea of a general chase rests 
upon the fact that, for one reason or another, the extreme 
speed of the ships in each fleet will vary, and that it is 
always probable that the fastest of the pursuers can overtake 
the slowest of the pursued. The resulting combats compel 
the latter either to abandon his ships, or to incur a general 
action, which, from the fact of his flight, it is evident he has 
reason to avoid. In this case many of the retreating French 
were crippled, — some went off towed by frigates, and some 
without bowsprits. Unquestionably, the pursuers who thus 
engage may be overpowered before those following them 
come up; but the balance of chances is generally in their 
favor, and in the particular instance would have been mark¬ 
edly so, as was shown by the results of the two days’ fighting, 
which had proved the superior quality of the British ships’ 
companies. 

The fact is, neither Hotham nor his opponent, Martin, was 
willing to hazard a decisive naval action, but wished merely 
to obtain a temporary advantage, — the moment’s safety, no 
risks. “I have good reason,” wrote Hotham in his despatch, 
“to hope, from the enemy’s steering to the westward after 
having passed our fleet, that whatever might have been their 
design, their intentions are for the present frustrated .” It is 
scarcely necessary to say that a man who looks no further 
ahead than this, who fails to realize that the destruction of 
the enemy’s fleet is the one condition of permanent safety to 

- 1 Nelson to the Duke of Clarence, March 15, 1795. (Nicolas.) 

10 
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his cause', will not rise to the conception presented to him on 
his quarter-deck by Nelson. The latter, whether by the sheer 
intuition of genius, which is most probable, or by the result 
of well-ordered reasoning, which is less likely, realized fully 
that to destroy the French fleet was, the one thing for which 
the British fleet was there, and the one thing by doing which 
it could decisively affect the war. As he wrote four years 
later to St. Vincent, “ Not one moment shall be lost in bring¬ 
ing the enemy to battle; for I consider the best defence for 
his Sicilian Majesty’s dominions is to place myself alongside 
the French.” 

Yet Nelson was far from unconscious of the difficulties of 
Hotham’s position, or from failing duly to allow for them. 
“ Admiral Hotham has had much to contend with, a fleet half- 
manned, and in every respect inferior to the enemy; Italy 
calling him to her defence, our newly acquired kingdom 1 
calling might and main, our reinforcements and convoy hourly 
expected; and all to be done without a force by any means 
adequate to it.” Add to this the protection of British trade, 
of whose needs Nelson was always duly sensible. Yet, as 
one scans this list of troubles, with the query how to meet 
them running in his mind, it is scarcely possible not to see 
that each and every difficulty would have been solved by a 
crashing pursuit of the beaten French, preventing their again 
taking the sea. The British admiral had in his control no 
means to force them out of port. Therefore, when out, he 
should by no means have allowed them to get back. It is 
only just to Hotham, who had been a capable as well as 
gallant captain, to say that he had objected to take the chief 
command, on account of his health. 

Nelson was delighted with his own share in these affairs, 
and with the praise he received from others for his conduct, 
— especially that on the 13th. He was satisfied, and justly, 
that his sustained and daring grapple with the “Qalra,” in 
the teeth of her fleet, had been the effective cause of the next 
day’s action and consequent success. It was so, in truth, 
and it presented an epitome of what the 14th and 15th ought 
to have witnessed, — a persistent clinging to the crippled 
ships, in order to force their CQ£SQrt§ #gain into battle. 

1 Corsica, 
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he signs himself with unwonted tenderness, “Ever jour most 
faithful and affectionate husband.” Save of the solemn hours 
before Trafalgar, when another image occupied his thoughts, 
this is the only personal record we have of the feelings with 
which this man, dauntless above his fellows, went into battle. 
He refrains thoughtfully from any mention of his health that 
may cause her anxiety, which she had shown herself over 
weak and worrying to bear; but he speaks freely of all that 
passes, confiding that with her he need have no reserves, even 
in a natural self-praise. “ This I can say, that all I have 
obtained I owe to myself, and to no one else, and to you I may 
add, that my character stands high with almost all Europe. 
Even the Austrians knew my name perfectly.” While silent 
on the subject of illness, he admits now that his eye had 
grown worse, and was in almost total darkness, besides being 
very painful at times; “ but never mind,” he adds cheeringly, 
“I can see very well with the other.” 

It is instructive to note, in view of some modern debated 
questions, that, despite the recent success, Nelson was by no 
means sure that the British fleet could defend Corsica. “I 
am not even now certain Corsica is safe,” he wrote on the 25th 
of March, “if they undertake the expedition with proper 
spirit.” The threat, never absent while the French fleet re¬ 
mained, was emphasized by the arrival of six ships-of-the-line 
from Brest, which reached Toulon on the 4th of April, 
materially altering the complexion of affairs in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, and furnishing an instructive instance of the probable 
punishment for opportunity imperfectly utilized, as on the 
14th of March. Great discontent was felt at the apparent 
failure of the Admiralty to provide against this chance. 
“ Hotham is very much displeased with them,” wrote Nelson, 
“ and certainly with reason ; ” and doubtless it is satisfactory 
to believe, rightly or • wrongly, that our disadvantages are due 
to the neglect of others, and not to our own shortcomings. 

Although the nominal force of the French was thus raised 
to twenty of the line, the want of seamen, and the absence of 
discipline, prevented their seizing the opportunity offered by 
the temporary inferiority of the British, reduced to thirteen 
besides two Neapolitans, in whose efficiency, whether justly or 
not, Nelson placed little confidence. At this critical moment, 
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words, “To say how much we wanted Lord Hood at that 
time, is to say, will you have all the French fleet or no 
action ? ” 

On the 14th of June the expected reinforcement from Eng¬ 
land, nine ships-of-the-line, joined the fleet off Minorca; and a 
few days later a large convoy also arrived, with which the 
whole body of ships of war put into San Fiorenzo Bay on the 
29th. This concluded for Nelson a period Of three months, 
counting from the action of March 14th, of pretty monotonous 
cruising with the fleet, the last in which he was to take part 
until his admiral’s flag was hoisted, two years later. Though 
unmarked by any event of importance, the time was passed 
not unprofitably to himself, for his correspondence bears marks 
of fruitful reflection, not merely upon the evident inadequacy 
of his commander-in-chief to the position he unwillingly occu¬ 
pied, but upon the character of the operations and the line of 
conduct that ought to be followed. If he does criticise the 
former’s want of head for enterprise, he formulates for him¬ 
self a general principle which showed its vital influence in his 
future career. “After all my complaints, I have no doubt 
but, if we can get close to the enemy, we shall defeat any plan 
of theirs ; but we ought to have out ideas beyond mere defensive 
measures 

Among other matters for reflection, he had at this time a 
curious cause of anxiety, lest he should be promoted to flag 
rank, or rather that, being promoted, he should be obliged to 
return to England at once, as there would be too many 
admirals in the Mediterranean to permit his retention. A 
rumor was current, which proved to be correct, that there 
would be a large promotion on the 1st of June, the first anni¬ 
versary of the victory celebrated by that name. Being then 
forty-six on the list of captains, Nelson feared that it might 
include him; in which case, if not permitted to hoist his flag 
where he was, not only would he lose his ardently desired 
opportunities for distinction, — “not an hour this war will I, 
if possible, be out of active service/’ — but he would be put 
to much inconvenience and loss. “ If they give me my flag, I 
shall be half ruined: unless I am immediately employed in 
this country, I should, by the time I landed in England, be a 
loser, several hundred pounds out of pocket.” To be taken 
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“from actual service would distress me much, more especially 
as I almost believe these people will be mad enough to come 
out.” He escaped this disappointment, however, for the pro¬ 
motion left him still oil the post-captains’ list, seven from its 
head; but he received, what was both complimentary and 
profitable, the honorary rank of Colonel of Marines,—a sine¬ 
cure appointment, of which there were then four, given to 
post-captains of distinguished services, and vacated by them 
upon promotion. These are now discontinued, and replaced, as 
a matter of emolument, by Good Service Pensions. Nelson 
heard later that this reward had been conferred upon him, not 
merely as a favor, but with a full recognition of all his claims 
to it. “The Marines have been given to me in the hand¬ 
somest manner. The answer given to many was, the King 
knew no officer who had served so much for them as myself.” 

These promotions came timely to insure for him an em¬ 
ployment particularly suited to his active temperament and 
fearlessness of responsibility, but which, though the fittest 
man for it, he might, with less seniority, not have received 
from Hotham, despite the well-known confidence in him 
shown by Hood. Since the spring opened, the Austrians and 
their allies, the Sardinians, had been waiting, ostensibly at 
least, for assistance from the Navy, to begin a forward move¬ 
ment, the first object of which was the possession of Vado 
Bay as a safe anchorage for the fleet. Until the arrival of 
Man and the convoy, Hotham had not felt strong enough to 
spare the required force; but now, after the ships had filled 
their wants from the transports, he, on the 4th of July, de¬ 
tached Nelson, with the “ Agamemnon ” and six smaller 
vessels, to co-operate with the Austrian commander-in-chief. 
The latter had begun his movement on the 13th of June, 
passing through Genoese territory despite the remonstrances 
of the Republic, whose neutrality could claim but slight re¬ 
gard from one belligerent, when she had already permitted 
the occupation of so much of her shore line by the other. 
The French had fallen back, when attacked, abandoning Yado 
Bay to the enemy, whose headquarters were established at 
that point. 

Nelson, having sailed with four of his squadron, fell in with 
the French fleet of seventeen of the line, off the Riviera, on 
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the weather-gage to the French, most of whom were consider¬ 
ably nearer the shore than their opponents, and better sailers. 

Up to this time Nelson, who in the forenoon had thought 
there was every prospect of taking every ship in the French 
fleet, still felt almost certain that six would be secured; but, 
to use his own words, it was now “ impossible to close.” In 
the space between the ships engaged, and to leeward, the 
light air seems to have been killed by the cannonading; 
whereas the French, who were now to windward, still re¬ 
ceived enough to draw slowly away. Ilotham, being in one 
of the very worst sailers in the fleet, if not in the .Navy, had 
fallen eight miles astern, and not seeing dearly how things 
were going, made at this time a signal of recall, which was 
certainly premature. It seems a not improper comment that, 
in light and baffling weather, such as that of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the eounnander-in-ehief should have been in a fast 
» and handy ship, able at the least to keep him within eyeshot 

of the decisive sc urn e. Remaining in the “ Britannia” may 
have been due to the natural unwillingness of an invalid to 
quit his well-ordered surroundings, by which even Hfc. Vincent 
was led to take a first-rate ship away with himself at a criti¬ 
cal moment; but, if so, it only emphasizes the absolute 
necessity of physical vigor to a commander-in-chief. 

Nelson bad again managed to keep the “ Agamemnon ” well 
to the front, for the other ships that succeeded in getting 
into action were almost wholly from among those which had 
recently arrived from England with Rear-Admiral Man. 
These, being fresh from home, should naturally outsail a ship 
now two and a half years in commission, and which, not long 
after, had to be wrapped with hawsers to hold her together. 
In his comments on tin* action he, says comparatively little of 
the signal of recall, which, though ill-timed, he does not seem 
to have thought affected the result materially; but he was 
utterly dissatisfied with the previous management of the 
business, and into the causes of this dissatisfaction it is de¬ 
sirable to look, as bearing at once upon his* natural military 
(dmract.eristicH, and the development they received from time 
and thought “The scrambling distant fire was a farce,” he 
wrote; f< but if one fell by such a fire, what might not have 
bet? a expected had our whole fleet engaged? Improperly 
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as the part of the fleet which fired got into action, we took 
one ship; but the subject is unpleasant, and I shall have done 
with it.” The criticism, though far from explicit, evidently 
bears upon the manner in which the fleet was handled, from 
the moment the enemy was sighted until the firing began. 
During the latter, Man was the senior officer on the spot, and 
kelson does not blame him; on the contrary, punning on the 
name, says, “ He is a good man in every sense of the word.” 

The precise working of his thought can only be inferred. 
“ The whole fleet ” failed to get into action. Why ? Because 
the signal for a general chase was delayed from 4 to 8 A. m., 
pending certain drill-ground manoeuvres, upon whose results, 
however well intended, no dependence could be placed in 
Mediterranean weather. During these four hours the wind 
was fresh, — the heel of a short summer’s gale, invaluable to 
both sides,—and the enemy were using it to close the shore, 
where wind, the sole dependence for motive power, baffles 
most. .Had the fastest British ships, under a competent flag- 
officer, utilized that time and that wind, there was, to put the 
case most mildly, the chance that they could repeat, upon the 
Drench rear, the same part the “Agamemnon” alone had 
played with the “Qalra,”—and such a chance, were it no 
more, should not have been dawdled with. “Missed the 
opportunity,” — the fatal words, “it might have been.” Is 
it far-fetched to see in his reflections upon “this miserable 
action,” as it is styled independently by James and himself, 
the forecast of the opening sentence of his celebrated order 
before Trafalgar ? — “ Thinking it almost impossible" to bring 
a fleet of forty sail-of-the-line 1 into a line of battle in vari¬ 
able winds, thick weather, and other circumstances which 
must occur, without such a loss of time that the opportunity 
would probably be lost of bringing the enemy to battle in such a 
manner as to make the business decisive , I have therefore made 
up my mind—” Or, again, as he saw Man dragged off—with 
too little remonstrance, it may be — by a superior, who could 
by no means see what was the state of the action, is there not 
traceable a source of the feeling, partly inborn, partly 
reasoned, that found expression in the generous and yet most 
wise words of the same immortal order?—“The second in 
1 There were twenty-three present on July 13, 1795. 
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command will [in fact command his line and], 1 after my in¬ 
tentions are made known to him, have the entire direction of 
his line to make the attack upon the enemy, and to follow up 
the blow until they are captured or destroyed.” Whether 
such words be regarded as the labored result of observation 
and reflection, or whether as the flashes of intuition, with 
which genius penetrates at once to the root of a matter, with¬ 
out the antecedent processes to which lesser minds are sub¬ 
jected, — in either case they are instructive when linked with 
the events of his career here under discussion, as corrobo¬ 
rative indications of natural temperament and insight, which 
banish altogether the thought of mere fortuitous valor as the 
one explanation of Nelson's successes. 

With this unsatisfactory affair, Nelson’s direct connection 
with the main body of the fleet came to an end for the re¬ 
mainder of Hotham’s command. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the prime object of the British fleet at all times, and 
not least in the Mediterranean in 1795, —the control of the 
sea, — continued as doubtful as it had been at the beginning 
of the year. The dead weight of the admiral’s having upon 
his mind the Toulon fleet, undiminished in force despite two 
occasions for decisive action, was to be clearly seen in the 
ensuing operations. On this, also, Nelson did much thinking, 
as passing events threw light upon the consequences of miss¬ 
ing opportunities. “The British fleet,” he wrote, five years 
later, and no man better knew the facts, “ could have prevented 
the invasion of Italy ; and, if our friend Hotham had kept his 
fleet on that coast, I assert, and you will agree with me, no 
army from Prance could have been furnished with stores or 
provisions; even men could not have marched.” But how 
keep the fleet on the Italian coast, while the French fleet in 
full vigor remained in Toulon ? What a curb it was appeared 
again in the next campaign, and even more clearly, because 
the British were then commanded by Sir John Jervis, a man 
not to be checked by ordinary obstacles. From the decks of 
his flagship Nelson, in the following April, watched a convoy 
passing close in shore. “ To get at them was impossible be- 

1 The words in "brackets were erased in the rough draft, "but are here in¬ 
serted, because they emphasize the underlying thought, that the second was 
to have real command, not wait nor look for signals, nor yet fear them. 
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fore they anchored under such batteries as would have crippled 
our fleet; and, had such an event happened, in the present state 
of the enemy’s fleet, Tuscany, Naples, Eome, Sicily, &c., would 
have fallen as fast as their ships could have sailed along the 
coast. Our fleet is the only saviour at present for those 
countries/* 



CHAPTER VI. 


Nelson’s Command of a Detached Squadron on the Riviera of 
Genoa, until the Defeat of the Austrians at the Battle of 
Loano. — Sir John Jervis appointed Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean. 

July-Decembee, 1795. Age, 37. 

A FTER the action of 'July 13, Nelson was again despatched 
upon his mission to co-operate with the Austrians on 
the Riviera. His orders, dated July 15, were to confer first 
with the British minister at Genoa, and thence to proceed 
with his squadron to the Austrian headquarters at Vado Bay. 
The seniority he had now attained made his selection for this 
detached and responsible service less evidently flattering than 
Hood’s preferment of him to such positions when he was 
junior in rank ; but the duty had the distinction of being not 
only arduous from the purely naval standpoint, but delicate 
in the diplomatic management and tact required. Although 
Great Britain at that period was rarely slack in resorting to 
strong and arbitrary measures in dealing with neutrals, when 
her interests seemed to demand it, she was always exceedingly 
desirous to avoid causes of needless offence. The exigencies 
of Southern France, and of both the opposing armies in 
the Riviera, had created a busy neutral trade, occupied in 
supplying all parties to the war, as well as the inhabitants of 
Genoese towns then in military occupation by the French. 
Although the latter and the Austrians had both openly disre¬ 
garded the neutrality of Genoa, it was the policy of Great 
Britain now to manifest respect for it as far as possible, and 
at the same time not to raise causes of diplomatic contention 
over the neutral trade, although this was well known to be 
supporting the enemy’s army. 

When Nelson left the fleet, he had, besides his special 
orders for his own mission, a circular letter from the admiral 
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to all vessels tinder Ms command, framed upon instructions 
received from England a month before, directing special care 
“not to give any just cause of offence to the foreign powers in 
amity with his Majesty, and whenever any ships or vessels 
belonging to the subjects of those powers shall be detained, or 
brought by you into port, you are to transmit to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty a complete specification of their cargoes, and 
not to institute any legal process against such ships or vessels 
until their lordships’ further pleasure shall be known.” 

To the naval officers on the spot this order was calculated 
to increase vastly the perplexities, which necessarily arose 
from the occupation of the Genoese coast by Erench troops. 
But, besides questions of trade, the weaker States, Genoa and 
Tuscany, —the latter of which had recently made peace with 
France, — were driven to manifold shifts and compromises, in 
order to maintain in their ports such semblance of impartial 
neutrality as would save them from reprisals by either party. 
These measures, while insuring to some extent the end in 
view, gave rise also to a good deal of friction and recrimination 
between the neutral and the belligerents. The vessels of the 
latter were admitted, tinder certain limitations as to number, into 
the neutral port, where they lay nearly side by side, jealously 
watching each other, and taking note of every swerving, real 
or presumed, from an exact and even balance. Each sailed 
from the neutral port to carry on war, but it is obvious that 
the shelter of such a port was far more useful to the belligerent 
who did not control the water, who moved upon it only by 
evasion and stealth, and who was therefore tempted, in order 
to improve such advantages, to stretch to the verge of abuse 
the privileges permitted to him by the neutral. “ The Genoese 
allow the Erench,” wrote ETelson, “'to have some small vessels 
in the port of Genoa, that I have seen towed out of the port, 
and board vessels coming in, and afterwards return into the 
mole ; the conduct of the English is very different.” He else¬ 
where allows, however, that, “ in the opinion of the Genoese, 
my squadron is constantly offending; so that it almost appears 
a trial between us, who shall first be tired, they of complain¬ 
ing, or me of answering them.” 

After the first successes of the Austrians and Sardinians, in 
the previous June, the Erench commander-in-chief, Kellerman, 
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feeling his inferiority to be such as compelled him to a de¬ 
fensive attitude, had carefully selected the most advanced line 
that he thought could be held. His right rested upon the sea, 
near the village of Borghetto, some fifty or sixty miles east of 
Nice, extending thence to and across the mountains, to Ormea. 
The Austrian front was parallel, in a general sense, to. that of 
the enemy, and a couple of leagues to the eastward; thus 
securing for the British Yado Bay, considered the best anchor¬ 
age between Genoa and Nice. In rear of Yado, to the east¬ 
ward, and on the coast road, lay the fortress of Savona, 
esteemed by Bonaparte of the first importance to an army 
operating in the Biviera and dependent upon the control of 
the road. The town was occupied by the Austrians, but they 
were excluded from the citadel by Genoese troops, — a con¬ 
dition of weakness in case of sudden retreat. It ought, said 
Bonaparte, to be the object of all the enemy’s efforts. In 
these positions, both armies depended for supplies partly upon 
the sea, partly upon the land road along the Hiviera. Across 
the mountains, in Piedmont, lay the Sardinian forces, extend¬ 
ing perpendicularly to the main front of the French operations, 
and, so far as position went, threatening their communications 
by the narrow land road. The character of the ground inter¬ 
vening between the French and Austrians rendered an attack 
upon either line, once fairly established, very difficult; and it 
was doubtless a fault in the Austrian commander, De Yins, 
while superior in force, to allow the enemy to strengthen him¬ 
self in a position which at the first had its weak points ; the 
more so as the plainly approaching peace between Spain and 
France foretold that the Army of Italy would soon be rein¬ 
forced. Having, however, made this mistake, the Austrian 
settled himself in his works, shrugged the responsibility off 
his own shoulders, and awaited that either the Sardinians by 
land, or the British by sea, should, by choking the communi¬ 
cations of the French, compel them to abandon their lines. 

Such was the situation when Nelson, on the 21st of July, 
had his first interview with Be Yins; on the 22d peace be¬ 
tween Spain and France was formally concluded. Within 
a month, Bonaparte, who then occupied a prominent position 
in Paris, as military adviser to the Government, was writing : 
“ Peace with Spain makes offensive war in Piedmont certain; 
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my plan is being discussed; Yado will soon be takenand a 
few days later, on the 25th of August, “Troops from Spain 
are marching to Italy.” It was incumbent upon the French 
to repossess Yado, for, by affording safe anchorage to small 
hostile cruisers, it effectually stopped the trade with Genoa. 
De Yins had there equipped several privateers, under the 
Austrian flag. Of it Bonaparte said: “ By intercepting the 
coasters from Italy, it has suspended our commerce, stopped 
the arrival of provisions, and obliged us to supply Toulon 
from the interior of the Republic. It is recognized that our 
commerce and subsistence require that communication with 
Genoa be promptly opened.” Having in view Bonaparte's 
remarkable campaign of the following year, and the fact that 
Yado was now held in force by the Austrians, the importance 
of British co-operation by the fleet, at this critical moment, 
becomes strikingly apparent. The future thus throws back a 
ray of illuminating significance upon the otherwise paltry and 
obscure campaign of 1795, dragging out into broad daylight 
the full meaning of lost opportunities in the early year, and 
of Nelson's strenuous efforts in his detached command. 

Immediately upon his arrival in Genoa, on July 17, the 
effect of the neutral trade, if unchecked, upon the operations 
of both armies, was brought before him by the British min¬ 
ister. Unless the supplies thus received by the French could 
be stopped, the Austrian general would not only be unable to 
advance, but feared he could not hold his present position. 
If, on the other hand, the forage and grain thus brought to 
them could be intercepted, they would be forced to retreat, 
and there were hopes that the Austrians might reach Nice 
before winter, thus covering the excellent and advanced 
harbor of Villefranche as an anchorage for their British allies. 
Nelson readily understood the situation, and admitted the 
necessity of the service demanded of his squadron, which was 
simply a blow at the enemy's communications ; but he pointed 
out to the minister that the circular instructions, before 
quoted, tied his hands. Not only would the ordinary diffi¬ 
culties of proving the ownership and destination of a cargo 
give rise to the usual vexatious disputes, and irritate neutrals, 
contrary to the spirit of the order; but there was a particular 
complication in this instance, arising from the occupation of 
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Genoese towns by French troops, and from the close proximity 
of the neutral and hostile seaboards. These embarrassments 
might be met, were it permissible to sell the cargoes, and hold 
the money value, subject to the decision of an admiralty court 
upon the propriety of the seizure ; but this the circular 
explicitly forbade, until the ease was rid erred to ‘England. 
If the decision there was adverse to the eapfcors, the other 
party would look to the responsible naval oflieer for pecuniary 
redress, and as, during the delay, the cargo would he spoiled, 
costs could come only out of the captor’s pocket. Nelson’s 
experiences in the West Indies, ten years before, naturally 
made him cautious about further legal annoyances. 

All this ho stated with his usual lucidity ; but the ease was 
one in which his course could have been safely predicted by a 
person familiar with his character. The need for the pro¬ 
posed action was evident. u The whole of tins necessity of 
stopping all tin*, vessels is comprised in a very few words: 
that, if we will not stop supplies of corn, etc., going to France, 
the armies will return from whence tiny came, and the failure 
of this campaign, from which so much is expected, will he 
laid to our want of energy; for the only use of the naval 
co-operation is the keeping out a supply of provisions.” lie 
therefore, after a night’s reflection, told the minister that if 
lie would tell him, officially, that it was for the benefit of his 
Majesty’s service that he should stop all trade between the 
neutral towns and Franco, ami places occupied by the armies 
of Frame*, ho would give the proper directions for that pur¬ 
pose. If would have been possible for him, though with Homo 
delay, to refer the matter to Gotham, hut he knew the hitter’s 
temperament, and (listrusted if. “Our admiral has no politi¬ 
cal courage whatever,” he, wrote to Gollingwootl, u and is 
alarmed at the mention of any strong measure; hut, in other 
respects, he is as good a man ns can possibly be.” With a 
superior m little decided, it was better, by his own independ¬ 
ent initiative, to create a situation, which the former would 
be as backward to reverse as ho would have been to change 
the previous and wholly different state of things. Like the 
American frontiersman, whose motto was, 11 Be sure you’re 
right, then go ahead,” Nelson, when convinced, knew no hem- 
tations; but further, In* unquestionably derived keen enjoy- 
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But all this only shows more clearly the great professional 
courage, ami professional sagacity of .Nelson, that ho so often 
assumed such a responsibility, ami so generally — with, per¬ 
haps, but a single exception — was demonstrably correct in 
his action. 

Hotham in this case very heartily approved what had been 
done, and issued, to the licet in general, orders similar to those 
given by Nelson; but he did not like the difficulties that sur¬ 
rounded the question of co-operation, and left the conduct of 
affairs on the spot wholly to his eager ami enterprising sub¬ 
ordinate. The latter directed the seizure of all vessels laden 
with corn for France or the French armies, an order that was 
construed to apply to the Genoese towns occupied by them. 
The cargoes appear to have been sold and the money held. 
The cruisers in his command were stationed along the Riviera, 
east and west of Genoa itself. Those to tin*, eastward, in the 
neighborhood of Spezia, where no French were, gave great 
offence to the Government of tint Republic, which claimed 
that their ehief city was blockaded; but Nelson re fused to 
remove them. They are not blockading Genoa, he said, but 
simply occupying the station best suited to intercept a contra¬ 
band trade. The various British vessels displayed the full 
activity that might have been expected from the character of 
their leader, and the pressure was speedily felt by the enemy, 
and by the neutrals whose lucrative trade was summarily in¬ 
terrupted* The traffic in vessels of any considerable size, sea¬ 
going vessels, soon ceased, and Nelson entertained at. first 
great hopes of decisive results from the* course adopted by 
him. 14 We have much power here at present to do great 
things, if we know how to apply it, 1 ’ ho wrote, after being 
ten days on tin* ground ; ami at the end of a month, u Tim 
strong orders which 1 judged it. proper to give on my first 
arrival, have had an extraordinary good effect; the French 
army is now supplied with almost daily bread from Marseilles $ 
not a single boat has passed with corn.” The enemy them¬ 
selves admitted the stringency of their situation. But Nelson 
had yet to learn how ingenuity and enterprise could find a 
way of eluding his cure. The coasting-trade soon began to 
take on a large development. The Spaniards, now at peace 
with France, supplied Marseilles, and from kith that port and 
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Genoa grain was carried by small boats, that could be moved 
by oar as well as sail, could hug closely the rocky shore, and 
run readily under the batteries with which the French had 
covered the small bays of the western Eiviera, whither the 
cruisers could not follow. The operations of the latter, de¬ 
pendent only upon their canvas, could not always be extended 
to within easy gunshot of the beach, along which the blockade- 
runners kept, usually under cover of night. 

Hence, although seriously inconvenienced, the French did 
not find their position untenable. There were two ways by 
which the pressure might be increased. A flotilla of small 
vessels, similar to the coasters themselves, but armed and 
heavily manned, might keep close in with the points which 
the latter had to round, and prevent their passage; but the 
British had no such vessels at their disposal, and, even if 
they had, the operations would be exposed to danger from the 
weather upon a hostile, iron-bound coast, whose shelter was 
forbidden them by the enemy’s guns. The Neapolitans had 
such a flotilla, and it seems probable that its co-operation was 
asked, for Nelson speaks of it as a desirable aid on the 23d of 
August; but it did not actually join him until the 15th of 
•September, when the season for its acting was almost past. 
“Had I the flotilla,” wrote he, “nothing should be on this 
coast. A few weeks more and they will not stay a night at 
sea to save an empire.” Prior to its arrival the British at¬ 
tempted to harass the traffic with their ships* boats, but these 
were undecked, and of limited capacity compared to those 
against which they were to act. They were occasionally suc¬ 
cessful, but the results were too uncertain and hazardous to 
warrant perseverance, although Bonaparte had to admit that 
“ The audacity of the English boats and the indolence of the 
Genoese, who allow their own vessels to be taken in their own 
roads, make it necessary to erect a battery for hot shot* at a 
proper point, which you will exact shall be done by the gov¬ 
ernor of San Bemo.” 

Nelson’s active mind, clinging with its usual accurate in¬ 
sight to the decisive factor in the situation, now fixed upon 
the idea of seizing a suitable point upon the Eiviera to the 
westward of the French, upon their line of communication 
with Nice. A body of troops there, strong enough to hold 
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the position, would stop the passage of supplies by land, and, 
if they controlled an anchorage, a condition indispensable to 
their support, —and to their retreat, if necessary to retire,— 
the small vessels based upon that could better interrupt the 
coasting business. In pursuance of this plan, ho in the first 
week of September made a cruise with the “ Agamemnon ” as 
far to the westward as Nice, reconnoitring carefully all re¬ 
cesses of the shore line that seemed available for the purpose. 
Upon his return, he wrote to Do Vims what ho had done, and 
described San Remo as the only available spot. He mentioned 
its disadvantages as wedl as its advantages, but undertook 
positively to land there five thousand men with field-guns, 
and provisions for a few days, to maintain their supplies by 
sea, and to cover their embarkation in ease re In‘at became 
imperative. In short, he guaranteed to land such a force 
safely, and to be responsible for its communications; for both 
which he practically pledged his professional reputation. He 
added, what was indisputable, that the French army must 
abandon its present lines for want of supplies, if Ban Itemo 
were held for some time. 

Do Vims replied on the 34th of September, expressing his 
interest in the matter thus broached to him, but carefully 
evading the issue. He addressed his remarks to the com¬ 
parative merits of Vado and Ban Itemo as anehoruges, upon 
which Nelson had touched barely, and only ineidentully, for 
the gist of his proposal was simply to intercept tin* enemy’s 
communications; if this were feasible, alt other considerations 
were, subsidiary and mailers of detail. Ban Itemo was ad¬ 
mitted to bo the poorer anehorage, unfit, for tin* fleet, but open 
to small vessels, whioh could carry the supplies to the Aus¬ 
trian detachment, and stop those of the enemy. The move 
proposed was intended to effect by sea, substantially, the ob¬ 
ject which Do Vi ns himself had told Nelson, three weeks 
lie fore, that he was trying to secure through the co-operation 
of tin! Sardinian land forces. “ He has been long expecting,” 
wrote Nelson cm the Kith of August, “an attack by General 
i’oUi with the Piedmontese, near Ormea, directly back from 
Vintimiglia. This is the great point to he carried, m the 
Piedmontese army would then get Vintimiglia, and . , . prob¬ 
ably, unless the enemy are very active, their retreat to Nice 
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and quite aunt Inn* to attempt; to remain permanently and un¬ 
supported in such a situation, in the case before, us, Do Vins 
would have landed live thousand men in a comparatively ex¬ 
posed position; lor, although tin*, town of San Remo was in 
possession of the, French, who might be driven out for the 
moment, tin* only strong point, the citadel, was occupied — as 
in the case of Savona, to the, eastward of the Austrians — by 
the Genoese, who would doubtless have refused admission. 
Before his main body would still lie the works which the 
French had been diligently strengthening for more than two 
months, and which, with his whole force in hand, he did not 
cant to assail. The enemy, knowing him thus weakened, 
eould well afford to spare a number greatly superior to the 
detachment he had adventured, certain that, while they were 
dislodging it, he eould make no serious impression upon their 
lines. As for retreat and embarkation under cover of the guns 
of a squadron, when [tressed by an enemy, the operation is 
too critical to be hazarded for less than the greatest ends, and 
with at least a fair possibility of success for the undertaking 
whose, failure would entail it. 

Nelson's confidence in himself and in his profession, and 
his accurate instinct that war cannot bo made without running 
risks, combined with his lack of experience in the difficulties 
of land operations to mislead his judgment in the particular 
instance. In a converse sense, there may be applied to him 
the remark of the French naval critic, that Napoleon lacked 
u le sentiment exact des diOlenites de la marine.” It was not 
only to British seamen, and to the assured control of the sea, 
that Nelson thought stieh an attempt offered reasonable 
[irespert of success, f fe feared a like thing might be effected 
by the French, * by evasion. u l f the enemy’s squadron 
comes on this coast, and lands from three to four thousand 
men between Genoa and Savona, I am confident that either 
the whole Austrian army will be defeated, or must inevitably 
retreat into Piedmont, and abandon their artillery and stores.” 
These words, the substance of which he frequently repeats, 
though written immediately before the disastrous Battle of 
Loiitio, do not apply to the purpose entertained by the French 
cm that occasion, of endeavoring, by a small detachment at 
Voliri, to cheek the Austrian retreat till their pursuers came 
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up. He is contemplating a much more considerable and sus¬ 
tained effort, strategic in character, and identical in aim with, 
his own proposal to De Yins about San Bemo. It is clear that 
Kelson, in his day, did not attach absolute deterrent effect to 
a fleet in being, even to such an one as the British then had 
in the Mediterranean. Important a factor as it was, it might 
conceivably be disregarded, by a leader who recognized that 
the end in view justified the risk. 

There was yet another motive actuating Kelson in his 
present proposals. Justly impatient of the delays and color¬ 
less policy of both De Yins and the British leaders, he fore¬ 
saw that the latter would be made to take the blame, if the 
campaign proved abortive or disastrous. The Austrians had 
at least something to show. They had advanced, and they 
had seized Yado Bay, cutting off the intercourse between 
Genoa and France, which Bonaparte deemed so important, 
and at the same time securing an anchorage for the fleet. 
The latter had done nothing, although its co-operation had 
been promised; except Kelson’s little squadron, in which was 
but one small ship-of-the-line out of the twenty-three under 
Hotham’s command, it had not been seen. 1 Kelson was de¬ 
termined, as far as in him lay, to remove all grounds for 
reproach. He urged the admiral to send him more ships, and 
abounded in willingness towards De Yins. For the latter he 
had at first felt the esteem and confidence which he almost 
invariably showed, even to the point of weakness, towards 
those associated with him; but he now became distrustful, 
and devoted himself to stopping every loophole of excuse 
which might afterwards be converted into reproaches to the 
navy. 

The cause for the inadequacy of the force left under his 
command, of which he often complains, is not apparent. The 
question was put direct to the admiral whether he would 
co-operate with the fleet in the proposed descent of the 
Austrians. He said that he could not, owing to the nature 
of his instructions from home; but that he would answer for 

1 The fleet passed once, August 14, in sight of Yado Bay. Nelson went on 
hoard, and tried to induce Hotham to go in and meet De Vins. He refused, 
saying he must go to Leghorn, but would return, and water the fleet in Yado; 
but he never came. 
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it that the French navy should not in ter lore. Six weeks later 
the question was repeated; hut the admiral replied that, after 
a consultation with the flag-ofHeers under his command, he 
re tuned co-operation in what he considered a wild scheme. In 
this opinion he was probably right, though .Nelson possibly 
was reminded of Dundas’s objections to besieging Bastia. 
Nelson then went in person to Leghorn, and saw ilotham. 
He asked to be given two seventy-fours and the transports, to 
make the attempt himself. Ilotham again refused a single 
ship; hut not only ho, reduced Nelson's squadron, and ordered 
him, in addition to his present duties, to reconnoitre Toulon 
continually, a whilst he,” said Nelson, scornfully, “ lies quiet 
in Leghorn Roads.” It would almost seem as if the admiral 
thought that the time had conn*, for a little judicious snubbing, 
and repression of ardor in the. uncomfortable subordinate, 
whose restless energy conflicted so much with his repose, of 
mind. The, fleet spent its lime chiefly in San Fiorenzo Ray or 
in Leghorn, making occasional cruises off Toulon to observe 
the French navy in that port. The latter was undoubtedly 
its principal cure; but, being distinctly inferior to the British, 
it is impossible to say why Nelson should not have been rein¬ 
forced. If it was due to the wish to continue so largely 
superior in numbers, it certainly illustrates with singular 
appositeness the deterrent effect of an ’ inferior u fleet in 
being,” and that that effect lies less in the nature of things 
than in the character of the oflieer upon whom it is produced. 
Moreover, the employment of adequate force upon the Riviera, in 
active aggressive work under Nelson during the summer, when 
it was practicable to do so, would have compelled the, French 
fleet to come out and fight, or the French army to fail back. 

On the 1st of November Ilotham struck bis flag in Genoa, 
and departed, bequeathing to his successors a military estate 
eneumbored by the old mortgage of the Freueh fleet, still in 
being, which he might have eieared off, and by a new one in 
tin.! numerous and powerful batteries of the Riviera, built and 
controlled by troops whose presence to erect them might have 
ksui prevented by a timely action on his part. The harm, being 
done, was thenceforth irreparable. As time passed, the situi^ 
lion Inwamo more and more favorable to the French. The 
reinforcement# from Spain arrived, and gunkmts and llatkmts, 
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act, but with what result is not clear. At the same time the 
French partisans in Genoa became very threatening. On the 
10th of November a party of three hundred, drawn from 
the ships in the port, landed at Voltri, about nine miles from 
Genoa, seized a magazine of corn, and an Austrian commissary 
with £10,000 in his charge. The place was quickly retaken, 
but the effrontery of the attempt from a neutral port showed 
the insecurity of the conditions. At the same time a rumor 
spread that a force of between one and two thousand men, 
partly carried from Genoa in the French ships of war then 
lying there, partly stealing along shore in coasters from 
Borghetto, was to seize a post near Voltri, and hold it. Nelson 
was informed that men were absolutely being recruited on the 
Exchange of Genoa for this expedition. When the attack 
at Voltri was made, the “ Agamemnon ” was lying in Vado 
Bay. Leaving a frigate there, Nelson started immediately for 
Genoa, in order, by the presence of a superior naval force and 
the fear of retaliation, both to compel the Republic to have its 
neutrality observed, and to check similar undertakings in the 
future. The u Agamemnon J? was laid across the harbor's 
mouth, and no French vessel was allowed to sail. Urgent 
representations were made to Nelson by the Austrian minister 
and commander-in-chief, that if, the ship were withdrawn, the 
consequences to the -army would be most serious. Contrary, 
therefore, to his personal inclinations, which were always to 
be at the front, he remained, although the demonstrations of 
the gunboats continued, and it was evident that they would at 
least annoy the Austrian flank in case of an assault. The 
latter evil, however, was much less disquieting than a descent 
on the army’s line of retreat, at the same moment that it was 
assailed in front in force ; and it was evident that the Austrian 
general was feeling an uneasiness, the full extent of which he 
did not betray. Do Vins had by this time quitted his com¬ 
mand, ill, and had been succeeded by General Wallis. 

In this condition of affairs, a general attack upon the 
Austrian positions was made by the French on the morning 
of November 24. As had been feared, the gunboats took 
part, in the absence of any British ships, — the frigate having 
been removed, Nelson asserts, without his knowledge; but 
the matter was of very secondary importance, for the weight 
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fleet were lost; but even so, after the junction of Man, in 
June, the superiority over it was so great that much might 
have been spared to the Riviera squadron. The coast was 
not at this time so extensively fortified that (toasting eould 
not, in Nelson's active hands, have been made a very insuili- 
eient means of supply. As an illustration of the operations 
then possible, on the 2(>Lh of August, six weeks after the 
naval battle of July 13, the “ Agamemnon/’ with her little 
squadron, anchored in the Ray of Alassio, three cables’ length 
from the fort in the centre of the town, and with her boats 
took possession of all the French vessels in the harbor. Two 
mouths later, so much had the place been strengthened, he 
could not vouch for success with less than three ships-of-the- 
line; but had the pressure been consistently applied during 
those months, the French position would long before have 
become untenable. That a shore line 4 , by great and systematic 
effort, could be rendered secure throughout for coasters, was 
prov**d by .Napoleon's measures to cover the concentration of 
the Boulogne flotilla in 1X03-5; but such conditions did not 
obtain between Nice and Vudo in 1705. 

Respite the abortive and ignominious ending to the cam¬ 
paign, Nelson's own reputation issued from it not ordy un¬ 
scathed, but heightened; and this is saying much, for, 
although due public recognition of his services bad scarcely 
been extended, — except in conferring the Marines upon him, 
—«he had 2*1 ready, before its beginning, made upon all who 
were brought into contact with him that impression of un¬ 
usual efficiency, zeal, and sound judgment, to which subse¬ 
quent employment and opportunity apply a sure and searching 
test, As he,cute red upon his detached duties, the Viceroy of 
Corsica, u ho had necessarily seen and known much of his past 
conduct, wrote to him thus: "Rive me leave, my clear Hir, to 
congratulate you on the Agamemnon's supporting uniformly, 
on all occasions, the same? reputation which has always dis¬ 
tinguished that ship since I have beam in the Mediterranean, 
It gives me great pleasure also to see you employed in your 
present important service, which requires zeal, activity, and 
a spirit of imeoiiiinodafioii mid co-operation, qualities which 
will not be wanting in the Commodore of your squadron. 1 
consider the business you are about, 1 mean the expulsion of 
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the enemy from the Genoese and Piedmontese territories a,s 
the most important feature in the southern campaign.” These 
anticipations of worthy service and exceptional merit were 
confirmed, after all the misfortunes and disappointments of 
the campaign, by the singularly competent judgment of tine 
new commander-in-chief, Sir John Jervis. The latter at his 
first interview with Nelson, nearly two months after his 
arrival on the station, so that time enough had elapsed ho 
mature his opinion, asked him to remain under his command, 
as a junior admiral, when he received his promotion. Having 
regard to Jervis’s own high endowments, it was not then in 
the power of the British Navy to pay an officer of Nelson 7 s 
rank a higher compliment. 

During these months of service upon the Piviera, there 
occurred an incident, which, from the reflection made upon 
Nelson’s integrity, drew from him a letter, struck off at sucli 
white heat, and so transparently characteristic of his tempera¬ 
ment, aspirations, and habit of thought, as to merit quotation. 
A report had been spread that the commanders of the Britislx 
ships of war connived at the entry of supply-vessels into tire 
ports held by the French, and a statement to that effect was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Tire 
latter sent the paper, for investigation, to the Minister bo 
Genoa, who mentioned its tenor to Nelson. The latter, justly 
stigmatizing the conduct imputed to him and his officers as 
“ scandalous and infamous,” requested a copy of the accusa¬ 
tion, in order that by his refutation he might convince tine 
King, that he was “an officer who had ever pursued the road 
of honour, very different from that to wealth.” Having re¬ 
ceived the copy, he wrote to the Secretary as follqws: — 

Agamemnon, Genoa Load, 23d November, 1795- 

My Lord, — Having received, from Mr. Drake, a copy of your 
Lordship’s letter to him of October, enclosing a paper highly reflect¬ 
ing on the honour of myself and other of His Majesty's Officers em¬ 
ployed on this Coast under my Orders, it well becomes me, as far 
as in my power lies, to wipe away this ignominious stain on our 
characters. I do, therefore, in behalf of myself, and much injured 
Brethren, demand, that the person, whoever he may he, that wrote, 
or gave that paper to your Lordship, do fully, and expressly bring 
home his charge; which, as he states that this agreement is made by 
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numbers of people mi both sides, there can hi* no ditlicully In doing. 
Wo dare hint, my Lord, to tin* proof. If lu* cannot, I do most 
humbly implore, that 11 in Majesty vs ill be most graciously pleased to 
direct ish Attorney General to prn.-ocute thin itd‘aiuoits libeller in His 
ConrN of Lass ; and I lihewbe f«*t*l, that, without impropriety, I may 
on behalf of nt\ {neither Officers, demand the .support of His Majesty’a 
MiubmuN: for a-*, if true, no punishment. can In* too great for thi* 

traitors; -o, if fa bo, none can he loo heavy for the villain, who has 

dared to all**\\ hb p»*ii to wi ite surh a pujM*r« IVrhups I ought to 

ntop my letter ie-re ; but I fed too imteh to rest easy for a moment, 

when the lioiemr ol the Xan„ and our Country, is struck at, through 
; for if nine [ ten (t 'upturn's whom ehtmee has thrown together, ran 
instantly join in Mich a traitorous measure, it is fair to eonelude wo 
an* all bad. 

Am this tniiteroiH agreement eould not be earned on but by concert 
of all the Captaiu'n It tiny were <m the Stations allotted them, and as 
tie ) rotdd «ads he di aw a Sroni thus** Stations by orders from mo, I 
do uj*»4 full) ae.piit alt inv brother Captains from such a combina- 
thill, and have n* in pied,, that I may he considered as the only ru. 
sjtftfjdble permii tor w hat is don«* under my coiuinaiul, if l approve 
of ttie cote! u< t « d f hone under my orders, which in fids most public 
manner I beg leave to do: for Officers more alert, and morn anxious 
tor the good, ami honour, of their King mid Country, can scarcely 
iwoi fall to the lot of any i ommanding Officer: their Names I place 
at the bottom #4 thin letter. 

For myself, from tuv earliest youth l have been in the Naval 
Service; nnd in two Warn, have l won in more than one hundred and 
forty Skirmishes mid Unities, nt Sen and on shore; have lost, an eye, 
nnd of iterrn be blood, in lighting the Kirn odes of my King and Coun¬ 
try; fin*!* God know*, instead ol riches, my little fortune has been 
<lhnhd»licd in the Sen ice; hut I shall not trouble your Lordship 
further ill prewMil, lltnti just to aa> that nf the clone of fids Cam- 
piligSi* Vliieie f have had the pleasure to receive t he approbation of 
the Itetmfub of the Allied f’owcra; of fib Excellency Mr, Drake, who 
I»i*eii mi ilicftpof; of Mr, Trevor, who hiM Iteeit fit fi dis¬ 
til nee; whim 1 e*j*eele»t asul lt»§*cd» from fli»» wprcrtoiif&Mon of Ilia 
Mujentyb Ministers, flint Ilk Majesty would linve tntwi graciously 
condescended to Imve favourably noticed my eiirtieit denim to nerve 
It hit, arul when, t«i*tcitd of nil my funded approbation, to receive an 
of ii iiiimt fruit omit* tial ttr*^ - if liiw iilmoHt. been kin much 
fur »ti« to (*oimr*iotiit }iinotwti<*i*, I Iinjtft, will nupport mt* 

I have tit* honour to Ik-*, 

Iff laird, 

Your |ji»rdiilii|i% tiitjitl cilmtliiiili liitmbffi »rmnt, 

UoiuTto Mmmw* 
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the Mediterranean, as best suited to his naturally frail con¬ 
stitution, remained with him to the end. 

Besides his official correspondence, he wrote freely and 
fully to those at home, unburdening to them the thoughts, 
cares, and disappointments of his career, as well as the com¬ 
mendations he received, so dear to himself as well as to them. 
Mrs. Nelson and his father lived together, and to her most 
of his home letters were addressed. “ I have been very neg¬ 
ligent,” he admits to her, “ in writing to my father, but I 
rest assured he knows I would have done it long ago, had 
you not been under the same roof. . . . Pray draw on me,” 
he continues, “ for £200, my father and myself can settle our 
accounts when we meet; at present, I believe I am the richer 
man, therefore I desire you will give my dear father that 
money.” One wonders whether, in the slightly peremptory 
tone of the last sentence, is to be seen a trace of the feeling 
she is said, by one biographer, to have shown, that he was too 
liberal to his relatives ; an indication of that lack of sym¬ 
pathy, which, manifested towards other traits of his, no less 
marked than openhandedness, struck a jarring note within 
him, and possibly paved the way to an indifference which 
ended so unfortunately for both. An absent husband, how¬ 
ever, very possibly failed to realize what his extreme gener¬ 
osity might mean, to one who had to meet household expenses 
with narrow means. 

The political surmises with which his correspondence at 
this period abounds were often crude, though not infrequently 
also characterized by the native sagacity of his intellect, 
as yet undisciplined, and to some extent deficient in data 
for accurate forecasts. The erroneous military conception 
which colored much of his thought, the propositions for 
ex-centric movements in an enemy’s rear, by bodies com¬ 
paratively small, out of supporting distance from the rest of 
the army, and resting upon no impregnable base, contributed 
greatly to the faulty anticipations entertained and expressed 
by him from time to time. When applied to operations 
directed by the consummate and highly trained genius of 
Bonaparte, speculations so swayed naturally flew wide of the 
mark. His sanguine disposition to think the best of all 
persons and all things — except Brenchmen — made him also 

12 
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Su;\ u 1 s j\ i in Mmm kiiam as hi i;im; tiif. Yuau . 
U«»\asuiiii Y Iruiu < evirvn.w■ - Tin. l»ian,Hi( asa-Mva ('uumca, 
AM* III). El.lif I.i U I ■» Illi, Mi.lUU KUAM-.W. 

Jam au\ ImcKMiiKu, ,l7U<k Auk, dtt. 

W HILK I he “ Agamemnon " was refilling in Leghorn, the 
sensitive ini 11 <i of her captain* im longer preoccupied 
w it It tin* ran x of campaigning ami negotiations, dwelt with 
iv m leas anxirt\ upon 11 it? r«*tl»*c, turns to winch the British 
Navy was liable, tor its alleged failure to support the Aus- 
tnans 11» rung fault 1 he ope rat inns, and especially at the. critical 
moment of t he Battle of Loano, when the left Hank of their 
army was harassed with impunity by the French gunboats. 
Nehsmt felt rightly that, with the British superiority at sea, 
this should have been impossible ; mid In* feared that Ids own, 
name might be unpleasantly involved, from the, fact that the 
“ Agamemnon f * had remained thruughout at Genoa, instead 
of being where the fighting was. He was by nature, and at 
all times, over forward to self viudieatloti, an infirmity 
springing from the inmate nobility of his temperament, which 
was impatient of I he faintest suspicion of backwardness or 
negligence, and at. the fstute time resolved that b»r any short** 
earning or blunder, occurring by Ids order or sanction, no other 
than tiifiiHidl should bear blame, directly or indirectly. 

After the first an anvevdul pursuit of Bona parted expo* 
difiott to IvgypL in F/lt.y in the keenuem of his emnf hum over 
a failure that might* by onto be charged to a precipitate error 
*d judgment, lie drew up for Lord KL Vincent a clear and able 
statement of a!! tie* reiraiiifi which had determined Ids action, 
arraigning himself, as if were, at tin* bar of his f#ordsldp f s 
opinion ami f hut of the toil join ami assuming entire reipottiti- 
bilify for flic apparent mistake, while at the same tint a 
justifying the ntep hy a review of the varkiitu ooiiildemticmi 
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tnit* cognizant of all tin* truth,and so a witness most important 
to ItiuiM-lf. Having first asked certain certificates, essential 
to be presented in the Admiralty (kmrts when Genoeses prizes 
name to be adjudicated, he continued characteristically : a The 
next retptoi much more eoueerns my honour, than the other 
does my interest —it is to prove to tin* worhh to my own 
admiral, or to whoever may have a right to ask the question, 
why I remained at Genoa. I have therefore to desire that you 
will have tin* goodness to express, in writing, what you told 
me, that the Imperial minister and yourself were assured, if I 
ltd!, the port of Genoa unguarded, not only the Imperial troops 
at St. Pierre *T Arena ami Voltri would be lost,, but that tin* 
Freneli plan for taking post bet ween Voltri and Savona would 
certainly succeed ; and also, that if the Austrians should be 
worsted in t he advanced post •*, t he ret rest hv the Bocehettn 
would be ent off: to u hieh y<*u added, that, if this happened, 
tin* Ions of fim Army would be laid to my leaving Genoa, and 
recommended use tstusi strongly not If* think of it. I am 
anxious, a« you will believe, in have proofs in my poHHtmsion, 
that I employed to the last tin 1 Agamemnon as was judged 
most, beneficial <o the eoltlfiioti caune.” 

A week Liter he wrote again, having heard that the Austrian 
commander imeldef, General Wallis, had declared that the 
fir bait was due to the failure of the British to co-operate. 
Nelson thought that they had a stating hold on Wallis, and ho 
theiofWe emdoaed a letter to him, which he asked might, be 
for wanted hi fhe none ter. The experience and training of 
the lafter, h.e.vo!er, In ie interposed to prevent his muim! ive 
ei Lading t 11 a I d*>e ntep, and one that might involve 
linn bother than lie foresaw. While bearing tin* clearest ami 
stronge-4 wjhe*vj to the iaet» wliieli Nebum bad asked him to 
e**.f a bind), h«* hinted to him, faef fully and with deference, that 
if wae mmieely beeoiiMug a public servant to justify his con¬ 
iine! to a foreign official, he being accountable only to his own 
government, Nelson accepted the suggestion, and in no doing 
Hint artefi/nt aptly enough the temperament which then and 
at other tunes earned hot* fart her than dtseret ion warranted, 
14 My feeSmga ever nli v*% perhaps, fn too nice a sense of 
honour, ate it little roiileil, 11 

Along wit It fttb ear** for tie* of a tiil«o4u record of thii J mat, 
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What to the disgust of the other captains, weary of being ever 
tinder the eye of an observant and exacting admiral. “You 
did as you pleased in Lord Hood’s time/’ said one grumbler, 
the same in Admiral Hotham’s, and now again with Sir 
John Jervis; it makes no difference to you who is commander- 
in-chief.” The tone of these words, which in the reading are 
adlmost flattering, is evident from Nelson’s comment: “ I re- 
tmrned a pretty strong answer to this speech.” 

The object of his present mission was to ascertain w T hat prep¬ 
arations for the expected descent were being made along the 
Itiviera, and to frustrate them as far as lay in the power of 
bis squadron. He soon reported to Jervis that there was as 
yet no collection of vessels between Nice and G-enoa. He 
tben went on to reconnoitre Toulon, where he saw thirteen 
sail-of-the-line and five frigates lying in the outer roads, ready 
for sea, while live more of the line he learned were fitting at 
■fcbe arsenal. During the six days he remained off the port he 
noted that continual progress was being made in the enemy’s 
preparations. At the end of this time, on the 23d of Deb- 
"iiruary, 1796, the admiral joined with the fleet, and the same 
afternoon the “ Agamemnon ” again parted company for 
G-enoa, where she anchored on the 2d of March. 

The bustle on board the Drench ships confirmed Nelson’s 
'belief in the descent upon Tuscany; and it is interesting here 
■fco quote his words upon the possibilities of the operation, re¬ 
garded from the naval point of view by one of the ablest of 
sea-generals. His opinion throws light upon the vexed ques¬ 
tion of the chances for and against Napoleon’s projected 
invasion of England in 1805, — so far, that is, as the purely 
naval part of the latter project is concerned. He imagines as 
perfectly feasible (“I firmly believe,” are his words) a com¬ 
bination at Toulon, of the fleet already there with divisions 
nr riving from Cadiz and Brest, giving a total much superior 
to that actually with Jervis. This anticipates Napoleon’s 
projected concentration under Villeneuve in the Channel. 
DSTelson then continues: “ One week’s very superior fleet will 
effect a landing between Port Especia and Leghorn, I mean on 
tlrat coast of Italy. . . . We may fight their fleet, but unless 
•we can destroy them [i. e. the transports], their transports 
*will push on and effect their landing. What will the Drench 
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care for the loss of a few men-of-war ? It is nothing if they 
can get into Italy.” “Make us masters of the channel for 
three days, and we are masters of the world,” wrote Napoleon 
to his admirals, with preparations far more complete than 
those Nelson was considering in 1796, and the distance across 
the Channel is less than from Vado to Spezia. 1 

With these convictions, Nelson immediately began to urge 
the necessity of again occupying Vado upon the Austrian com¬ 
mander-in-chief, through the medium of the British ministers 
to G-enoa and Turin, with whom he was in frequent corre¬ 
spondence. If this were not done, he assured them, the 
enemy’s fleet could with ease convoy a body of troops in* 
transports to Italy, which they could not do with their present 
force unless they held Vado. It was also the only means, he 
added, by which the French could be prevented from receiv¬ 
ing plenty of provisions from Genoa. “Unless the Austrians 
get possession of a point of land, we cannot stop the coasting- 
trade.” The latter argument, at any rate, was incontestable; 
and it was also true that only by an advance to Vado could 
communication between the army and the British fleet be re¬ 
stored and maintained. Beaulieu, who had lately acquired a 
high reputation on the battle-fields of Belgium, had now suc¬ 
ceeded Be Vins in the command. He was averse to opening 
the campaign by an advance to the sea, a feeling shared by 
the Austrians generally. lie wished rather to await the 
enemy in the plains of Lombardy, and to follow up by a decisive 
blow the victory which he confidently expected there. It was 
in this connection that Nelson warned him, that he must not 
reckon upon the French following the line of action which he 
himself would prefer. 

The time for hostilities had now arrived; from February to 
August being the period that Bonaparte, who knew the wars 

1 This indicates no opinion as to the fortune of the military operations in 
England, a landing once effected. It has, however, seemed to the author 
singular that men fail to consider that Napoleon would not have hesitated to 
abandon an army in England, as ho did in Egypt and in Russia. A few 
hours’ fog or calm, and a quick-pulling boat, would have lauded himself again 
in France ; while the loss of 150,000 men, if it came to that, would have 
been cheaply bought with the damage such an organized force could have done 
London and the dock yards, not to speak of the moral effect. 
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of Italy historically, considered t ht* most proper for operations 
in t hi* because tin* least, sickly. Hut fur the backward¬ 

ness of til** spring, — for mu*w that year lay upon the moun¬ 
tains late into Man’ll, — tla* campaign doubtless would havo 
boon begun In* ton a At t ho sumo t inn* came fresh reports, 
probably sot nth at In tin* Fn-neli, of large reinforcements of 
seamen for tin* fleet and t rut imports, in Toulon and Marseilles; 
and Nelson t art hi-naoiv rerciv ed precise information that tditi 
Hii'iay’.H uu)\riiniii would bo in lima* columns, — onti upon 
(Vva, which \ui Huiiapurleds original scheme* turn by the 
ItiHvluita, and tla* third either to march through Genoese 
territory to Sp»via, or to lie earned tint her by sea. Nelson 
t**lt no doubt that tin* last was I he real plan, aiming at the 
ooeiipation oi Leghorn and cutranee into the plains of Italy. 
The ill li** i a he enh ddeivd to ho feints. There will in this 
opinion be |ve« lOUO’od sho per Mat*’my of Ins old ideas, In 
fact, he a month later twind his proposal of the previous 
vear, to oeoiijty hoi Hcnm, this turn* with liritish troops. 

Tim urgefie\ o| the linthdt, aided, perhaps, by the reports 
of lho Frejjrfi >!Sis pi*ov.filed at. lest upon Heatdieu to ml- 
% jiiro rogte’ t* >I ; nor 0411 il t*e denied that the taking of 
\ ado v, 11 in if If a suo 4 ptoper and d* idrable accessory ob- 
j* et oi \ he e napI’liioiMinutely, the Austrian general, 
;v> b- w«dl kioeASf. I,o tetsoig hi * i yes too exeltmivety Upon the 
ioi obp * i o! ha efmmt, ne;deeted f,o prov ide for the 
siiiiiiisbsfe oh* s t •aabiiultoti sinl mutual aipporf of the organ- 
mi 4 tuirfa, ^ Ion own and the lhedmoufe «% - upon which 
find am * i * ■ v. o-dd I arm Mann n\ i mg rhtrily by Ids own 
mibtuwtrfi the Hu ana, sod diuu mg in that direction the 
* fhu 1 *4 I he e« of re .net t e;hf * li» Haiktiied the utited line at 
lb*' point idiSr the boll* Ki ri j ;I#t touch* d the Navdiuian left* 
1 )«tough I!o fliin Homip.ute broke, dividing the one 

loan the tiliiri, .md, Oh r eote i of combats which intended 
ov**r *aa! n.*\ , lendi’uog fin.if that division, Imfli political 
slid ieiftfsn, bn the remainder of the war. 

To on* w bo tia , ucctrdomed him * !t to flee in Nelson fill! 
? SponmO of 1 he rbiel of at **4o Nafud* on had to meet, —* who 
h.c* ierosM/* d to tin* \ ib% in i "oponhur* m ami in Trafalgar, th*> 
im»*t mgtitfbaiif and eliui/iefnisfie incident nftending the fail¬ 
ure of me h *4 three gusit and wide!) scj* 4 raf.ed «»lieniit% — 
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there is something impressive in noting the fact, generally 
disregarded, that Nelson was also present and assisting at 
the very opening scene of the famous campaign in Italy. This 
was not, certainly, the beginning of Napoleon's career any 
more than it was of Nelson's, who at the same moment hoisted 
for the first time his broad pendant as commodore ; but it was 
now that, upon the horizon of the future, toward which the 
world was fast turning, began to shoot upward the rays of 
the great captain's coming glory, and the sky to redden with 
the glare from the watchfires of the unseen armies which, at 
his command, were to revolutionize the face of Europe, caus¬ 
ing old things to pass away, never to be restored. 

The Austrians had asked for a clear assurance that their 
movement to the seashore should receive the support of the 
fleet, whether on the Riviera or at Spezia; Nelson having laid 
stress upon the possession of the latter, as a precaution against 
the invasion of Tuscany. These engagements he readily made. 
He would support any movement, and provide for the safety 
of any convoys by water. He told the aid-de-camp whom 
Beaulieu sent to him that, whenever the general came down 
to the sea-coast, he would be sure to find the ships; and to 
the question whether his squadron would not be risked there¬ 
by, he replied that it would be risked at all times to assist 
their allies, and, if lost, the admiral would find another. “ If 
I find the French convoy in any place where there is a proba¬ 
bility of attacking them," he wrote about this time, “you 
may depend they shall either be taken or destroyed at the 
risk of my squadron, . . . which is built to be risked on 
proper occasions." Here was indeed a spirit from which 
much might be ‘expected. The fleet, doubtless, must be hus¬ 
banded in coastwise work so long as the French fleet remained, 
the legacy of past errors,—this Nelson clearly maintained; 
but such vessels as it could spare for co-operation were not to 
be deterred from doing their work by fear of harm befalling 
them. Warned by the recriminations of the last campaign, 
he had minutes taken of his interview with the Austrian 
officer, of the questions he himself put, as well as of the un¬ 
dertakings to which he pledged himself; and these he caused 
to be witnessed by the British consul at Genoa, who was 
present. 
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On the 8th of April the “Agamemnon/’ having shortly 
before left the fleet in San Fiorenzo Bay, anchored at Genoa; 
and the following morning the port saluted the broad pendant 
of the new commodore. The next day, April 10, Beaulieu 
attacked the French at Yoltri. The “Agamemnon/’ with 
another sixty-four-gun ship, the “ Diadem/’ and two frigates, 
sailed in the evening, and stood along the shore, by precon¬ 
certed arrangement, to cover the advance and harass the 
enemy. At 11 p. m. the ships anchored abreast the positions 
of the Austrians, whose lights were visible from their decks 
— the sails hanging in the clewlines, ready for instant move¬ 
ment. They again got under way the following day, and con¬ 
tinued to the westward, seeing the French troops in retreat 
upon Savona. The attack, Kelson said, anticipated the hour 
fixed for it, which was daylight; so that, although the ships 
had again started at 4 a. m. of the lltli, and reached betimes 
a point from which they commanded every foot of the road, 
the enemy had already passed. “ Yesterday afternoon I re¬ 
ceived, at five o’clock, a note from the Baron de Malcamp [an 
aid-de-camp], to tell me that the general had resolved to at¬ 
tack the French at daylight this morning, and on the right of 
Yoltri. Yet by the Austrians getting too forward in the 
afternoon, a slight action took place; and, in the night, the 
French retreated. They were aware of their perilous situa¬ 
tion, and passed our ships in the night. Had the Austrians 
kept back, very few of the French could have escaped.” 
Whether this opinion was wholly accurate may be doubted; 
certain it is, however, that the corps which then passed rein¬ 
forced betimes the positions in the mountains, which stead¬ 
fastly, yet barely, checked the Austrian attack there the 
following day. Beaulieu wrote that the well-timed co-opera¬ 
tion of the squadron had saved a number of fine troops, which 
must have been lost in the attack. This was so far satis¬ 
factory ; but the economizing of one’s own force was not in 
Kelson’s eyes any consolation for the escape of the enemy, 
whose number he estimated at four thousand. “'I beg you 
will endeavour to impress on those about the general,” he 
wrote to the British minister, “ the necessity of punctuality 
in a joint operation, for its success to be complete.” 

There was, however, to be no more co-operation that year 
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years later, without serious molestation from the British 
■Navy. 

It may not unnaturally cause some surprise that, with tin* 
urgent maul .NoIson had IVIt the year before for small armed 
vessels, to control the coastwise movements of the enemy, 
upon which so much then depended, no serious effort had boon 
made to attach a flotilla of that kind to the Heed,. The reply, 
however, to this very obvious criticism is, that the British 
could not supply the crews for them without crippling the 
ellicieney of the cruising fleet; and it was justly felt then, as 
it was some years later at the time of the Boulogne flotilla, 
that the prime duty of Great Britain was to secure the sea 
against the heavy fleets of the enemy. If, indeed, the. Italian 
States, whose immediate interests wen* at stake, had supplied 
seamen, as they might have done, these eould quickly have 
been formed to the comparatively easy standard of discipline 
and training needed for such guerilla warfare, and, supported 
by the cruising licet, might have rendered invaluable service, 
so long as the system of coast defence was defective. I low 
far the rulers of those States, trained heretofore to the narrow¬ 
est considerations of personal policy, could have been induced 
to extend this assistance, is doubtful. They did nothing, or 
little. 

Nelson measured the odds against him accurately, and saw 
that the situation was well-nigh hopeless. Nevertheless, there 
was a chance that by vigorous and sustained ad ion the enemy 
might he not only impeded, but intimidated. lie nought 
earnestly to obtain the eo-operathm of the Sardinians and 
Neapolitans in maiming a lint ilia, wild which to grapple the 
convoys as they passed in shore. By this means, and the 
close securing of tin*, coast, by the vessels of bis squadron, 
something might, be effected. He eunteniplated also using the 
crews of the British vessels themselves in gunboats and light- 
armed feluccas ; but he said frankly that, important m was 
the duty of intercepting communications, the eflleieney of 
the fleet was more important still, and that to divert their 
crews overmueh to such objects would hazard the vessels 
themselves, and neutralize their proper work. The resort, 
therefore, eould only be occasional. The gem*ml political com¬ 
plexion of affairs in the Medifccfrrancmn depended greatly upon 
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the presence and readiness of the British fleet, and its efficiency 
therefore could not be risked, to any serious extent, except 
for the object of destroying the enemy’s naval forces, to which 
it was then the counterpoise. 

Acting, however, on his determination to co-operate effec¬ 
tively, at whatever risk to his own squadron, — to the detach¬ 
ment, that is, which the commander-in-chief thought could 
safely be spared from his main force for the secondary object, 
— Nelson applied all his intelligence and all his resolution to 
the task before him. In words of admirable force and clear¬ 
ness, he manifests that exclusiveness of purpose, which 
Napoleon justly characterized as the secret of great operations 
and of great successes. “I have not a thought,” he writes to 
the minister at Genoa, “on any subject separated from the 
immediate object of my command, nor a wish to be employed 
on any other service. So far the allies,” he continues, with 
no unbecoming self-assertion, “are fortunate, if I may bo 
allowed the expression, in having an officer of this character.” 
He felt this singleness of mind, which is so rare a gift, to be 
the more important, from his very consciousness that the diffi¬ 
culty of his task approached the border of impossibility. “ I 
cannot command winds and weather. A sea-officer cannot, like 
a land-officer, form plans ; his object is to embrace the happy 
moment which now and then offers, —it may be this day, 
not for a month, and perhaps never.” Nothing can be more 
suggestive of his greatest characteristics than this remark, 
which is perhaps less applicable to naval officers to-day than 
it was then. In it we may fairly see one of those clearly held 
principles which serve a man so well in moments of doubt and 
perplexity. At the Nile and at Trafalgar, and scarcely less at 
St. Vincent and Copenhagen, the seizure of opportunity, the 
unfaltering resolve “to embrace the happy moment,” is per¬ 
haps even more notable and decisive than the sagacity which so 
accurately chose the proper method of action. 

Nelson’s deeds did not belie his words. Immediately after 
definite news of Beaulieu’s retreat to the Po was received, Sir 
John Jervis appeared off Genoa with the fleet. The “Aga¬ 
memnon ” joined him, and remained in company until the 23d 
of April, when by Nelson’s request she sailed on a cruise to 
the westward. Prom that time until the 4th of June she was 
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actively employed between Nice and Genoa, engaging the 
batteries, and from time to time cutting out vessels from the 
anchorages. His attempts were more or less successful 5 on 
one occasion he captured a considerable portion of the French 
siege-train going forward for the siege of Mantua 5 but upon 
the* whole the futility of the attempt became, apparent. 
(c Although X will do my utmost, X do not believe it is in my 
power to prevent troops or stores from passing along shore. 
Heavy swells, light breezes, and the near approach to the 
shore which these vessels go are our obstacles. . . . You may 
perceive I am distressed. Ho you really think we are of any 
use here ? If not, we may serve our country much more by 
being in other places. The Levant and coast of Spain call 
aloud for ships, and they are, I fancy, employed to no purpose 
here.” The position was almost hopelessly complicated by 
the Genoese coasters, which plied their trade close to the 
beach, between the mother city and the little towns occupied 
by the French, and which Nelson felt unable to touch. 
“There are no vessels of any consequence in any bay from 
Monaco to Vado,” he wrote to Jervis; “but not less than a 
hundred Genoese are every day passing, which may or may not 
have stores for the French.” “ The French have no occasion 
to send provisions from France. The coasts are covered with 
Genoese vessels with corn, wine, hay, &c., for places on the 
coast; and they know I have no power to stop the trade with 
the towns. I saw this day not less than forty-five Genoese 
vessels, all laden, passing along the coast. What can I do ? ” 
Although not definitely so stated, it is shown, by an allu¬ 
sion, that Nelson at this time entertained, among other ideas, 
the project of keeping afloat in transports a body of three 
thousand troops, which should hover upon the coast, and by 
frequent descents impose a constant insecurity upon the long 
line of communications from Nice to Genoa. The same plan 
was advocated by him against the Spanish peninsula in later 
years . 1 Of this conception it may be said that it is sound in 
principle, but in practice depends largely upon the distance 
from the centre of the enemy’s power at which its execution 
is attempted. Upon the Spanish coast, in 1808, in the hands 
of Ijord Cochrane, it was undoubtedly a most effective second- 

1 Naval Chronicle, vol. xxi. p. 60. 
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ary operation; but when that distinguished officer proposed 
to apply a like method, even though on a much greater scale, 
to the western coast of Prance, against the high-road south of 
Bordeaux, it can scarcely be doubted that he would have met 
a severe disappointment, such as attended similar actions 
upon the Channel in the Seven Years’ War. On the Biviera, in 
1795, this means might have been decisive; in 1796, in the 
face of Bonaparte’s fortified coast, it could scarcely have been 
more than an annoyance. At all events, the advocacy of it 
testifies to the acuteness and energy with which Nelson threw 
himself into the operations especially intrusted to him. 

His letters during this period reflect the varying phases 
of hope and of discouragement 5 but, upon the whole, the 
latter prevails. There is no longer the feeling of neglect by 
his superior, of opportunity slipping away through the inade¬ 
quate force which timid counsels and apathetic indolence al¬ 
lowed him. He sees that the chance which was permitted to 
pass unimproved has now gone forever. “As the French can¬ 
not want supplies to be brought into the Gulf of Genoa, for 
their grand army,” he writes to the admiral, “ I am still of 
opinion that if our frigates are wanted for other services, they 
may very well be spared from the Gulf.” And again, “ As 
the service for which my distinguishing pendant was intended 
to be useful, is nearly if not quite at an end, I assure you I 
shall have no regret in striking it.” Sir John Jervis, he 
asserts with pride, has cruised with the fleet in the Gulf of 
Genoa, close to shore, “ where I will venture to say no fleet 
ever cruised before — no officer can be more zealous or able to 
render any service in our profession to England; ” yet from 
the decks of the flagship he and Nelson had helplessly watched 
a convoy passing close in shore, and directly to windward, but 
wholly out of reach of their powers of offence. At times, in¬ 
deed, somewhat can be accomplished. For several days the 
“Agamemnon” “has kept close to shore, and harassed the 
enemy’s troops very much. Field pieces are drawn out on 
our standing in shore. You must defend me if any Genoese 
towns are knocked down by firing at enemy’s batteries. I 
will not fire first.” Six weeks later he writes again: a Our 
conduct has so completely alarmed the French that all their 
coasting trade is at an end; even the corvette, gunboats, &c., 
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which, were moored under the fortress of Vado, have not 
thought themselves in security, but are all gone into Savona 
Mole, and unbent their sails.” 

This movement, however, which he notes under the date of 
June 23, proceeded probably less from fear than from the 
growing indifference of the Trench concerning their communi¬ 
cations by water, now that their occupation of the line of the 
Adige River had solidified their control over the ample re¬ 
sources of Piedmont and Lombardy. At the very hour when 
Nelson was thus writing, he learned also the critical condition 
of Leghorn through the approach of a Trench division, the 
mere sending of which showed Bonaparte’s sense of his 
present security of tenure. 

Nelson had severed by this time his long and affectionate 
connection with the battered “Agamemnon.” On the 4th of 
June the old ship anchored at San Tiorenzo, having a few 
days before, with the assistance of the squadron, cut out from 
under the Trench batteries the vessels carrying Bonaparte’s 
siege-train, as well as the gunboats which convoyed them. 
There was then in the bay the “ Egmont,” seventy-four, whose 
commander had expressed to the admiral his wish to return to 
England. Jervis, therefore, had ordered Nelson to the spot, 
to make the exchange, and the latter thought the matter 
settled; but to his surprise he found the captain did not wish 
to leave the station unless the ship went also. This did away 
with the vacancy he looked to fill; and, as the “Agamemnon,” 
from her condition, must be the first of the fleet to go home, 
it seemed for the moment likely that he would have to go in 
her with a convoy then expected in the bay. “ I remained in 
a state of uncertainty for a week,” he wrote to his wife; 
“ and had the corn ships, which were momentarily expected 
from Naples, arrived, I should have sailed for England” 
The dilemma caused him great anxiety; for the longing for 
home, which he had felt in the early part of the winter, had 
given way entirely before the pride and confidence he felt in 
the new admiral, and the keen delight in active service he 
was now enjoying. “ I feel full of gratitude for your good 
wishes towards me,” he wrote to Jervis in the first moment of 
disappointment, “ and highly flattered by your desire to have 
me continue to serve under your command, which I own would 
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part** had great!y encouraged the Frenrh parly in (hmsira, 
which had been increased by a number of imileontentH, <1 Ls- 
suti.sfied with their foreign rulers. Owing to the disturbed 
condition of tin* interior, the British troops had been drawn 
down to the searoast, Bonaparte, from the beginning of his 
Mieeesses, had kept in view the deiiveranee of his native 
Bland, which lie expected to elTeet by the exertions of her 
own people, stimulated and supported by tin* arrival upon the 
spot of Corsican oilmens aint soldiers from the French armies. 
Hies#* refugees, proceeding in parties of from ten to twenty 
each, in small boats, movable by sail or oars, and under eover 
of night, could seldom be stopped, or even deteeted, by the 
British cruisers, while making the short trip, of little more 
than a hundred miles, from Genoa, Nice, and Leghorn. The 
latter port, from its nearness, was part ieularly favorable to 
these enterprises ; but, although neutral, and freely permit¬ 
ting tin* ingress and egress of vessels belonging to both 
Iwdligerents, its facilities tor supporting n, (jorsman uprising 
were not so great as they would be if the plane were held for 
the Kreneh. For this reason, partly, Bonaparte had decided 
to seize it ; mid he wan ttlill more moved to do ho by the fact that 
it was ii centre of British trade, that it contributed much to 
the supply itnd repair of the British fleet, and that the pres- 
tmm of vessels from tint latter enabled an eye to bo kept upon 
the niovoitioittM of the GorsmanM, and measures to be taken for 
lifijiedftig them. 

** Tin* enemy possessing themselves of Leghorn,” Nelson had 

written in tin* middle cd' March, when expecting them to do 

so by a resist wise expedition, u cuts off all our supplies, Hindi 
as Iresli meat, fuel, and various other most essential neeett- 
Harics; and, of course, our fleet cannot always [ in that ease] bn 
looked for on tin* northern coast cd’ Italy,” Bonaparte had not, 
indeed, ?tl that time, content plated any mteh eimenirte move¬ 
ment, which, its things then were, would have risked mt large 
it part of his nr my out, of his own eotiirol and his own mipjmrt; 
but in the middle id' dune, having driven the Austrians for tins 
moment into the Tv rob noimolidstted Ids position ujmit the 
Adige, estnblisited the ulnge of Mantua, and en formal tinier 
itnd stiliinissinii throughout tlwi fertile mlltiy of tint P« t 
wldeli lay in rear of his army and amply supplied it with til# 
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THK FIIKX(il nrciTV LEGHORN lift) 

Kumor.s of Vuuhois’ movement reached Nelson in Genoa at 
noun of J imo t?B, hut somewhat vaguely. “ Reports are all wo 
have hong*’ ho wrote to Jervis the same day, fc ‘ nothing official 
from f In* armies ; ” hut In* thought tin*, situation ordinal, and 
,started without d*‘lay for Leghorn. Arriving there on the 
morning td* Jtun* 27, after a passages rendered tedious by light 
airs and callus, In* found the British merchant vessels that 
had been in the harbor, to the number of nearly forty sail, 
already under way, laden with British merehants and their 
property, and standing out under eonvoy of several ships of 
war; while in pursuit td* them — a singular indication of the 
neutrality possible to small States like. Tuscany and Genoa at 
that time — were a dozen French privateers, which had been 
lying beside them within the molt** Oik* or two of the depart¬ 
ing vessels were thus taken. 

The first impression upon Nelson's mind was that the occu¬ 
pation of Leghorn was only the prelude to an invasion of 
Corsica in force. “ I have no doubt,” In* wrote to the Viceroy, 
“ hut the destination of the French army was Corsica, and it 
is natural to suppose their fleet was to amuse ours whilst they 
cross from Leghorn.” Tints reasoning, ho atmouncod his 
purpose of rejoining the ml mi ml as soon as possible, so ns not 
to lose liiii share in the expected battle* 11 My heart would 
break,” bo says to Jervis, “to lm absent at such a glorious 
time; ” hut it is difficult to understand why ho imagined that 
the French would transfer their army into the destitution of 
flu* Corsican mountains from the fertile plains of Lombardy, 
abandoning the latter to their enemy, and exchanging their 
assured communications with France for the uncertainties and 
irregularities of a water f runs if over seas eommanded by the 
British fleet. The tenure of flic island, as he well knew, 
depended upon the willing support of the Corsicans them¬ 
selves ; in the equal balance i$f the existing war, neither 
lielligereut could maintain its control against the opposition 
ut the natives. 

This anticipation, in its disregard of the perfectly obvious 
conditions, was scarcely worthy of Nelson's real native 
sagacity, and shows clearly how muelt a man, even of genius, 
ts iuiiii|ier«fl in the conclusions of actual life by the lank of 
that systematic ordering and training of the Ideas which it is 
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or even to prevent the radically false conceptions of an 
enemy's possible movements, such as we have had before us. 
Bonaparte, furthermore, whose career began amid the troubled 
scenes of a revolution which had shattered all the fetters of 
established custom, — so strong in England to impede a man's 
natural progress, — had enjoyed already for some time the 
singular advantage of being military adviser to the Directory, 
a duty which compelled him to take a broad view of all cur¬ 
rent conditions, to consider them in their mutual relations, 
and not narrowly to look to one sphere of operations, without 
due reference to its effects upon others. 

As to the invasion of Corsica after the manner he had 
imagined, Nelson was soon undeceived. Bonaparte himself, 
after a hurried visit to Leghorn, again departed to press the 
siege of Mantua, having assured himself that for a measurable 
time he had nothing to apprehend from movements on his 
flank and rear. Orders were received from Jervis on the 
2d of July to institute a commercial blockade of Leghorn, 
permitting no vessels to enter or depart. The conduct of this 
business, as well as the protection of British trade in that 
district, and the support of the Viceroy in securing Corsica 
against the attempts of French partisans, were especially 
intrusted to Nelson, whose movements during the following 
months, until the first of October, were consequently confined 
to the waters between Corsica and Tuscany, while the Riviera 
west of Genoa saw him no more. Leghorn became the chief 
centre of his activities. These redoubled with the demands 
made upon him ; his energy rose equal to every call. A few 
weeks before, he had made a conditional application to the 
admiral, though with evident reluctance, for a short leave of 
absence on account of his health. “ I don't much like what I 
have written," he confessed at the end of his diffident request, 
and some days later he again alludes to the subject. “My 
complaint is as if a girth was buckled taut over my breast, 
and my endeavours, in the night, is to get it loose. To say the 
truth, when I am actively employed, I am not so bad. If the 
Service will admit of it, perhaps I shall at a future day take 
your leave." The service now scarcely admitted it, and the 
active duty apparently restored his health; at all events we 
now hear no more of it. Everything yielded to the require- 
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Tim Austrian preparations in Urn Tyrol gradually matured 
as the month of duly wore on. Towards its end Marshal 
Wurmser, Flu 1 sueeessor of Beaulieu, advaneed for the relief 
of Mantua and the discomfiture of Bonaparte, whose numbers 
were mueh inferior to his opponents. The projected move- 
ment was of course known to tin* British, and its first results 
in raising tin* siege of Mantua, and throwing reinforcements 
into tin* place, gave them great hopes. Amid the conflicting 
rumors of the succeeding days, the wonderful skill and success 
of Bonaparte, who overthrew in detail forces greatly superior 
in the aggregate to his own, escaped notice for the time ; the 
superficial incidents of his abandoning his previous positions 
alone received attention, and nothing less than his retreat in 
confusion was confidently expected. Nelson, justly estimat¬ 
ing the importance of Leghorn, and over sanguine of the 
support he might hope from the inhabitants, projected a sud¬ 
den assault upon the town, by troops to be drawn from the 
garrisons in Corsica, supported by seamen of the squadron. 
Speaking of the steady intercourse between that island and 
the mainland by way of Leghorn, he says: u Thu only way is 
to cut at the root, for whilst Leghorn is open, this communi¬ 
cation must constantly be going on, This moment brings to 
my eyes a Is sly of about 200 men, with the Corsican flag 
carrying before them; they are partly from Nice, and joined 
by Genoese, &c., on the road. The time approaches,” he 
rightly forecasts, a when we shall either have to light them 
in Corsica or Leghorn.” The imminence of the danger was 
evident. u (hir affairs in Corsica, are gloomy,” he had already 
written to the 1 hike of Clarence, “ There is a, very strong 
republican party in that island, a,ml they are well supported 
from France; the first favourable moment, they will certainly 
act against us.” 

The details of the intended assaidt upon Leghorn do not 
appear, and it is probable that they never passed beyond the 
stage of discussion to that of acceptance, although he alludes 
to the plans as “ hud.” Clear-sighted for the key of a situ¬ 
ation, and ardent to strike ‘ 4 at the root,” as five years later 
in the Baltic he was eager to cut away the Russian root of 
the Armed Neutrality, instead of hewing of? the Danish 
branch, Nelson urged the speedy adoption of the measure, 
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there is nothing I feel greater pleasure in than hearing he is 
to command. Assure him of my most sincere wishes for his 
speedy success, and that he shall have every support and 
assistance from me” Truly, in generosity as in ardor, 
Nelson was, to use the fine old phrase, “all for the service” 

The project upon Leghorn had the approval of the Viceroy 
and of Jervis; hut the latter, while expressing perfect reli¬ 
ance upon “the promptitude of Commodore Nelson,” was 
clear that the attempt must depend upon the continued ad¬ 
vance of the Austrians. This was also Nelson’s own view. 
“ All will he well, I am satisfied, provided Wurmser is vic¬ 
torious ; upon this ground only have I adopted the measure.” 
This qualification redeems the plan from the reproach of 
rashness, which otherwise might have been applied to the 
somewhat desperate undertaking of carrying a fortified town 
hy such a feat of hardihood. It loses thus the color of reck¬ 
lessness, and falls into place as one part of a great common 
action, to harass the retreat of a beaten enemy, and to insure 
the security of one’s own positions. 

On the 15th of August, when the above words were written, 
Nelson was still ignorant of the Austrian defeats at Lonato 
and Castiglione, nearly two weeks before, and of their sub¬ 
sequent retreat to the, Tyrol. A rumor of the reverse had 
reached him through Florence, but he gave it little attention, 
as the French in Leghorn were not claiming a victory. On 
the 19th he knew it definitely, and had to abandon the ex¬ 
pectation, confided to his brother, that the next letter seen 
from him would be in the “Public Gazette.” “An expedi¬ 
tion is thought of, and of course I shall be there, for most of 
these services fall to my lot.” “ One day or other,” he had 
written to his wife, apparently with this very enterprise in 
mind, “I will have a long Gazette to myself; I feel that such 
an opportunity will be given me. I cannot,” he continued 
with prophetic self-reliance, “ if I am in the field of glory, be 
kept out of sight.” 

During the remainder of the month he continued to be 
amused with those unfounded reports of victories, which are 
among the invariable concomitants of all wars, and which his 
sanguine temperament and peculiar readiness to trust others 
made him especially ready to accept. He was not wholly 
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unaware of this tendency in himself, though he continued to 
repeat with apparent belief reports of the most startling and 
erroneous character, and never seems to have appreciated, up 
to the time of his leaving the Mediterranean, the astonishing 
quickness and sagacity with which Bonaparte frustrated the 
overwhelming combinations against him. “We hear what we 
wish,” he says on one occasion. “ The Toulon information 
is, as I always thought it, pleasant to know but never to be 
depended upon; all is guess. I have long had reason to 
suspect great part is fabricated in G-enoa; ” but he was con¬ 
tinually deceived by it. 

Throughout the discomfitures of the Austrians on shore, the 
purely naval part of the war continued to be successfully 
maintained. Jervis, with unrelaxing grip, kept his position 
before Toulon, effectually checking every attempt of the 
French fleet to escape unobserved into the open, while Nelson 
shut up Leghorn so rigorously that the enemy lost even the 
partial advantage, as a port of supply, which they had before 
drawn from its neutrality. But, during this pregnant sum¬ 
mer, grave causes for anxiety were rolling up in the western 
basin of the Mediterranean. The attitude of Spain had long 
been doubtful, so much so that before Sir John Jervis left 
England, in the previous autumn, the ministry had deliberated 
upon the contingency of her declaring war, and a conditional 
decision had been reached to evacuate Corsica, if that event 
occurred. During the spring of 1796 reports of coming 
hostilities were current in the fleet. Nelson’s first opinion 
was that, if they ensued, there was no object in remaining in 
the Mediterranean, except to preserve Corsica from the 
French. This, he thought, was not a sufficient motive, nor 
had the conduct of the natives entitled them to protection. 
With all the powers making peace with France, he hoped 
Great Britain would leave the Mediterranean. This, how¬ 
ever, was but a passing expression of discouragement, whence 
he soon rallied, and, with a spirit worthy of his race, which 
was soon to face all Europe undismayed, his courage mounted 
continually as the storm drew nearer. 

The summer of 1796 was in truth the period of transition^ 
when the victories of Bonaparte, by bringing near a cessation 
of warfare upon the land, were sweeping from the scene the 
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aecessories that eonfused thc% view of* ilia future', removing 
t'oiifli! ions and details \vhi«-U perplexed men's attention, and 
bringing into (dear relied’ the one field upon which the contest 
was finally to he fought out, and the, one foe, tin? British sea- 
power, upon whoso strength and constancy would hinge the 
issues of the. struggle. The British Navy, in the slight 
p tsou of its indomitable ehampion, wan gradually rising to 
the appreciation of its own might., and gathering together its 
energies to endure single-handed the gigantic strife, with a 
spirit unequalled in its past history, glorious as that had often 
been. Front 17t)b began the rapid ascent to that short noon¬ 
tide of unparalleled brilliancy, in which Nelson's fame out¬ 
shone all others, and which may be said to have begun with 
tin* Spanish declaration of war, succeeded though that was by 
the retreat in apparent discomfiture from the Mediterranean, 
now at hand. 

The approaeh of this extraordinary outburst of maritime 
vigor is aptly foretokened in the complete change, gradual 
yet rapid, that passed over Nelson's opinions, from the time 
when rumors of a Spanish war first assumed probability, tip 
to the moment when the fart became tangible by tint appear¬ 
ance of the Spanish fleet in the waters of Corsica. Ac¬ 
centuated thus in a man of singular perceptions and heroin 
histduets, it further affords an interesting illustration of the 
manner in which a combative rare < for Nelson was through 

and through a child of his people. . -however at first averse 

to war, from motives of well-understood interest, gradually 
warms to the idea, and finally grows even to welcome. the 
lie ret* joy which warriors feel, as the clash of arms draws 
near. “ If all tin* states of Italy make peace/' he writes on 
flii‘L*iUli of Ma\, “ we have nothing to look to but Corsica ; 
wInch, in the present state of the inhabitants, is not, in my 
opinion, an object to keep m in tin* Mediterranean : we shall, 
I hop*% quit it, and employ our fleet more to our advantage/* 
** Reports here/* on the Iflith of June, “ are full of a Spanish 
war, If that should he tin* ease, we shall probably draw 
towards € 1 il inilt nr and receive large reinforcements/* 

tin the f of It of August, however, lie writes to .Jervis, be¬ 
traying the incipient revulsion, as yet not realized, against 
abandoning the Mediterranean, which was already affecting 
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upon by a French buttery, ostablishod nrar tho town. N olson, 
in rotuliation, srizod a Krouoh supply ship I'm in undor tho 
guns of tho battory, whoroupon 1 ho (b*no«*st* forts oponrd 
against tho 4 ‘ (’aptuili,” whioh had moantiino got, undor way 
and was lying-to off tho oit \. No!son did not, roturu tho tiro 
of tho htlfor* whirls was krpt sip for two hours, but, throw 
t hroo shot info tho Frouoh bait toy, u to mark," as ho said, tho 
ptnvor u! tho Knglish to Itouibard tho town, and thoir human- 
in in not dost roving t ho housrs and innooont (lonooss* in- 
habit ants. In tho rnmmuuirutiotts whirls Iblhnvosl umior a, 
flag of truoo, NoLhoii wish informod, vorbally, that all tin* ports 
of tin? Kojmbiir. worn rhrnod against, Cirrat Britain, This 
stand, anti tho firing on tho ship, bidng oonsidorod arts of 
hostility, tin* lit tlo island of Fapraia, bofwoon Fursira and 
Ciriitiii, and boloiigiug to tho latfor, was .soi/rd by N olson, not¬ 
ing iiudor t In* ooiinsol of tho Ytooyny of (-orsioa, This wan 
tiono both as a rotaliafoiy nioastiro, and to put a atop to tho 
ii‘4o whiolt Proiiolt privalours mtd part ion of (kirsiunun had 
hiilit*Ho unit|o of it, tsndor rovrr of (hutooso uoutrulity. 

Ah «Jorvm wi m nlmndy undor approhnumuu of ms uuthmik 
of sutirvy in tin* fb*H t omtMntjuuitt upon tin* fail urn of imppHnM 
of liro rattU* following tho Frtmoh omipathui of Ltiglmrig tlsn 
ohmiiro of Urn (loitctrttti porf« wan it novoro blow. It whh, how- 
ovor* hut tun* ititiong sofontl inridouts, orourring noarly nimuh 
tiwsofiiw!y t whiols iisoroasod bin onsbarntHHinoufH, and imlioalod 
tint oIoho approach of tho long-muttering storm, To uho bin 
mm words, 41 Tin* lowering import of , Spain, with tin* advanrod 
stall* of f bo ot|uip!jiont of t lso Froitob tloot in Toulon,” iiuprllod 
him in ooiioiitfrafo his boro, Boat* Admiral Man, who had 
1*01*1) hWkadtug i hull/ sinoo Ida dotarhmunt t horo by Hothum, 
in Oslitlmr, l 7 t*o, was ordorod tip to tho main tt**ot, Swayed 
by foara v**ry snihko to Nulsou'a promt confidence its bin 
admiral and liiti Hervioo, In* no tod with mini* precipitation iw 
to leave Ciiliralliir without filling with prcifwifiiw, and arrived 
no destitute that down liml In iioiitl him bark nt once, with 
order* to replenish wills idore* ami then to rejoin without 
delay, tbiilor tin* influence of fjio pm lie which prevailed nt, 
Uibmlfar* Man had a bo neat aitrh leh iron to tho roast of 
I’oHugat a a eaitwed tho eommanderdii rhiof to tear that ok- 
jsrcted mtpplira might Iso litres! oil, 11 fill, our convoy ! n oriosl 
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#IrfV|M paaiVisl or4**| ><i f|Ml|| l! r \4in»f £,^4 !•? \\ i*v^~n < mi jm 
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Hut, Urn clays passing over his head had brought widen* and 
maturer views of tins general policy of Breat Britain, an well 
as increasing faith in tins powers of tins fleet, vigorously used 
in aggressive warfare. “ Whilst we can keep the* combined 
fleet in the Mediterranean [hy our own presence], so much the 
mon* advantageous to us; and tin* moment we retire, the 
wholes of Italy is given to the French. If the Dons detach 
their fleet out of the Mediterranean, we run do tin* same 
however, that is distant. Be the successes of the Austrians 
cm the other hand what they may, their whole* supply of stores 
and pro\ i dons comes from Trieste, across the Adriatic to Die 
Bo, and when this is cut off [as hy our uncovering tin* sea, it 
must be], they must retire / 1 Above all In* grieves for Naples. 
If a weak and vacillating ally, there was no doubt her heart 
was with tItem. “ I feel more than all for Naples. The King 
of Naples is a greater sacrifice than Bnrsiea. If In* has been 
induced to keep off the peace*, and perhaps engaged in the* war 
again hy the ex pec tatinn of the* continuanee of the fleet in the 
Mediterranean, hard indeed is his fate; his kingdom must 
inevitably Is* ruined. n lit the impression now made upon 
him, may perhaps 1m seen mm cause of Nelson's somewhat 
extravagant affection in after clays for the royal family of 
Naples, independent of any influence exerted upon him by 
lately Hamilton. 

With these broad views of the general strategic situation, 
which are unquestionably far in advance of the eomparaf ively 
narrow and vague concept ions of a year, or even six mouths 
liidole, ami doubtless indicate the results of independent com¬ 
mand ami responsibility, acting upon powers of a high order, 
In* at the same time shows his keen appreciation of the value 
of th** organized hove, whoso movements, properly handled, 
should dominate the other conditions. “ When Man arrives, 
who in ordered to cuiue up, we shall be twentydavo nail of such 
ships im England hardly i«un’ produced, and commanded by an 
admiral who will not fail to look the enemy hi the time 1 , he 
their force what if may : I aupjKwe it will not he more than 
t hiity four of the line. There lit not a seaman in flu* fleet who 
tines not bad confident of “ The flet.*t,s of Fnghiftd/* 

he hsivh again, u are etjttul to uieei the world in arms; anil of 
nil fleets I ever saw, I ttevtif ludield one in point of otllcmn anil 
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liy 1 1i m ivpmarh against, Man, already qnot*uI, fur Ills neglect 
of I In 1 ct *u \«*\. The i«*n of t In* Spanish Navy in it.s 

In#1111* pulls was in fact int cnucdiate ... interim* .- us regarded 

list* Brit i 4t lift t and Ihe suit res* of its usual essential supplies, 
So |i»n r : a a its future tlirt'i'f i«»is remained uncertain, it lay upon 
ill** think of the principal British line of comimmirntinns. 
Nelson fiat nut u m, pm haps di*i iu*t know, the now familiar 
tunas uf tlit* military art; ami, with all his insight. and emu- 
jirchetiMM’ sagacity, la* suffered from the want uf proper looks 
with wldt'Ii t*» fransnmte his acute intuitions into precise 
thought, a*- w* 11 an tif clearly enunciated principles, which 
serve 1 1* guide a titan's cone Iumous, and would assuredly have 
t|ti;iSili»'«! Ids in flit* present instance, Upon tin* supposit ion 
that tl*f Spanish Navy, praetieally in it h miliref y, entered 
tin* Mediterranean and appeared off Corsica, —-as if did,— 
Nelanithi reasoning was correct, and Ida chagrin at a retreat 
justified ; tmt.aH In* himself had wisely remarked tu Beaulieu, 
it is ii*»t salt* tu fuiint tipuii your enemy pursuing the course 
y * at wish. Had Urn Spanish < tuvernment chosen the other 
alternative ujirti tci if, and h truck at the «ommuiu«atiuuH f mmh 
a Mow, in* twin a tlm«at f iniisfc liavti ctJtfiptdlftd the with- 
lira wail of fli«* fleet,, iintifiii iiiini! oilier hi win nf nujiplietf could 
Ik? found* 11 n? atmitimNM of fhn idtimticm in tdtown hy iloi fact 
that •Jervti* after liu had held cm to the last moment in Han 
Fbn*n»i Ifiiyy willed for Uilimltur with such scanty provisions 
that tins rrewid daily ratioim worn reduced fit nuedhird the 
uitlinary niiiuitiii ; sn fart, im early m flu* first of October 
f lew had In ’1*11 rut down tu t wo-t hi nil. Whet lung f herefore, 
tin* (Hioamiiriit was right in ordering tin* withdrawal, nr 
Nelson in his condemnation of it, may hr hdt to the deeiidoii 
sif thmr furlunatu persons who t\i» ho rnck^uru of tin* trim 
ftolutiun nf other people*?* perplexities. 

In evacuating tin* Mediterranean, dfervin determined,, upon 
liii own rrsiiuindlnliiy, to retain Ellin, if the iron pi, which 
m*m tint tisnlor In* enintuaud, would remain there, Thin was 
accordingly done; a nlroii# garrison, itdeijuafely pruviidujmd, 
tlnih keeptiiit for fliviif llrifatfi ii fiiiiliiutd wifhin tin* tiea* lit n 
tiiiiii when sSiii had lout Miitnrtm and did not yet |ioam 4 «i 4 
Miiltii, NVIftotf ho|H*d tJnit thin ^teji would «muon rage tin? Two 
Si*dlii*i to ilntid firm ngiiiimt tlio Eivitrli; Imt, however viilti- 
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lit 4 r bur«Ii *2 i >n i i j j s*!m *’ a »f \ * !| 1 * *' d m! 

(>etobfr, ‘lit* M*;nud i tuny* ,\ a \ t I \ % , •».*.' 

tho <doMU'»* *4 i1im |mr?% a m j j > ? f|]4 »" |; * a , * . j i\. ! * » 

Jl S1I2I4 nf !IJMI1^)% :i!ill In m J‘ i ’- 1 ,* J *'<' J a ■ 1 , ' M‘! 

tli«* army of If a!)* 14,12 * v* i * if ■ - * **i * 1 * ‘ < *< 1’ * * * 

nh*‘ I«a* s«>ii2»* fmi** 1> v\ in * n a**i * ur >, » j 4 * I • ' * * ** *4 

u}M‘rati«tn;i, Ibtnroin; is m f *». »'.-*» a \ N > t» 

r<*j««iu< <1 flu* vuuiUhih bran > h*» l 1 <** I , < s m a *,, 4 

Sail Fmivu/o, ami 1 i m .-v ,*'!« :o m ,» a*' n< i a I., * „ 

whi'iM h»* a) ? n* 4 ! h* 1 *‘.»o’a ,n ; a * 

Jhirijn* >li» b a \Ui4jA :V<iwn.n j a < ' <’ ! ' * » | 1 a , I Lm 

f«y*t ! hat tin* Sjunt-’ji lb * * u 11 * o a a .* v i , t > « i I t ! 

wilin* kfpout, nial tin* Fm in Ji i , 4 > j t<> 

l-HtrtSi mat**Iy I f a a * } - «*a 3 <a I, 1 1 , (t ? *a 

iniii tli** iiif**ra*r; flair iiu M-ba if ? aa 4 M,a<v*s m 
4*ffr«*|llillly lUViat l#V llll< |‘H 1 4 * 1 ' 1 , ' u 

land iind Nl! mu, 1 m n- , < a'i,a| ?<* > <n 

Viimnmt t<* vF-H #f**sva^ 1141 ^ »a F* -« I j h 

v , III Ita*4l4 ltd'll flu liniMt ia »\jt i, 4 I i* *1 H- 
lllitliof 5l V IimSiS flii* a l a| i*m|| , ,* ** 1 1 1 4 ^ U ti 

to » (‘MiiiiidfIn* if! Unit), T h* 4hvi mI a u ,,44 f t \u 

Iwlllil bluVVIi fu a 4, 11#<* 4lSli4M||,U|| |i» j ( ^ , i a i * *t« 

itvi*; for, Iit^ S|,m U *m M *t fia f i%* w / , , 4 M < 5 

oafmally ntf ,or t#* | 4 *M|uf?air a # i t ,4 a;,| ! a, 

of Ifisfiati H ,44 ' * * 4H i'*a ! f *a a a » 

fWfinffutt to 111 *' iyna*, 

NVl^oti waa jiui'/ n i4* «J flail mjl\ f ha atti »4 ! i m . 

2iC*«*OlIIjK4liyillg llSSH >4**4 fliM | J, 4 i^|f a U,u! ,*1 F.h* 
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Vn*on y *,h bona**, i!»p 11 ri 1 1 n 1 4 ti<H»|.*h lie i* I boon w it Inimw a to tin* 
nt.K\ nii I boro, at fin 4 | 4 ,if of t hi' oitmlol, ami within 
if* I'ursitMii *ju;tr»U w<uv |»i#*- 3 t + 11i m in unitors oijiiii,! In tin* 
British, whib* tin* |m i s 1 s in tin* tuwn.s Wi'iv ail hold by tln*ni. 
Ann iiij' a I oath iLihii *»1 tin* 1 If)i, N obn m al oisno visit oil t In* 
grsirr.ti an*! fin* V n*oro\ . 1 In* hu mor auw in * 1 1 *»j i* *, usnlnt* t In* 

ftiinii!inns i»f snv hof «utlor Moiv*», i*uiun»iu ur provisions, 
"Tin* A runsaid NoJmiu in a pmato lottor to «li*rvis, w il It 
m urn-!fillip of tin- i*t* jmlnvd rlialT of it Hoamau of that. day* 
*' is, an nanal, woll tiinn.sot) ainl |m twtinrtnl. 1 hojto fin* ifonornl 
will j*nu iin* i'nr*luih, bat, as ymi woil know, givnf. ovrtintw 
b«*loii|( oxolunivoly to tin* N‘.n\, n Atb*r tin* *a nount ion, how 
ovor, In* miiJJitt*‘d hnwisonudv tliaf. il w,n imposwblo to “do 
justiri* to lit** p««I di*|*oMt wns o| tiio nout-ral." 

Ifofwooii tin* bonds of tin* tint M-mrna ntinli aiwaitgntttotits 
worn jiinlrri 1*4 as * n.tbloil aliinof »*\»-rv thiii’t In tin* way of 
lit if i h | *i»«j« iH |»sililn‘ Hint funuto to In* brought ;tw;t\. 
By limb l,i) tin* ships, of w huh tbtno worn of fin* lltn% worn 
itttoltomi «»|um« to tho timl? bond, tilimant, tIn' town* and tin 1 
tiniiisoljoility iva-1 not final f bat any opposition to 11**^ mmovul 
of tin* vo♦ B and f 4 «sr*a Would bo follow oil by ffwtatti botw 
toil #1 it** ’fit, 1-Ai‘sy tiling > iobl »*4 to fho throat, wado b\ a. wait 
ttlioio itrfofuuijoil obarartor loft no ibnibf that* it would bn 
t-atin**I ititii ini'iailiott, * # Nothing nlialt l to loft, undouo that 
iniglit to bo dono/’ bo w lot** to dotvii, Mv *n should it bo 
lion %%n% to kliork dow ft llntia,* 1 Blow tun** to titno i t i t * * r 
loiwion iva - affi injifv«|, but !In* fbitiawi for uttinrdinf o ib* i t 
* n*'*', w;nba w nt<*lt in h wd, I *\ t!i*’ u \ * if i*l|h »t *»u tIn* spot t 
oiiMU'od Uni;> - > 0 * 0 . n I b« 4 btUI tosjo liobl h\ t '* *lUtft(n|ot*f* 
N* * • v r 4 i' J< i , i't fu S In* \ 4 iio i 1 1 1 s » ** '.of ill i **<btoi 4 t Ii« * io 
inuab a to hmu ( .tab *|un t ■ ‘bam n*n f»> !In- niiibaikaf ion ** 
in%Sfi r : to f In* n f i ,u» li I fa* \ nan a fin- \ intny waa f *pf mwilnl 
fa ia* nii b<',u4 b*1«aa u, -bllbb b* ! b* in,? ton valitabln iia il 
Ino to h*' r\u , » 4 ?»* |?M',-ahb* knliiaf$|*ofx 

1 bi fin* I M \i of ttof. 4 ^r a bn iitittiltor of a rnn** 1 b'ronob 
lattbnf at fbt|a* f ;sit 4 .i}tps»ar!n* I tin t*nvw < bi t bo 11lf 1# 

fit r\ hi is! I O I in* |*Htnsoi|Mbt V A *1* WVInl flint t bo J$4 ! it r II wliollbt 
siof lw* jwaiiattol fo oiobvib, binjor tin ap oirontioAanooa inaai 
Xi'1^44 I'iif f 1 $ ♦! it* it In tit* worn nntlil bo ftni'nl, f |*ho work of 
**01403 t| %\,ih iiitnnl aoitviby until Rttir«*t t by w bioli tinn* 
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a h]t» K!i, 4l would In* hi iho \W\ as a kum il k'lti until its 

jvtunn it was moanm fa proirti Naj»!»*s m 1 )i»* ok*» in** 4 »4 th«* 

and II | M ill flu* til fin* I.iltfi' s j»|»*|ioM'd 1<’! Mvm« at 

that K :n kmn at muv n;ud»- p* >, •»*. 

A11 *-r h>* jv*** iut «»J nn* ♦ i t*rlh* m ,t- aJ:- ii »■! I k ti a 

an* I jniidm : t ho a '*’iu o,, i > * «! t ■»* n.m ns! * u > ’ 

iff »>]»:iti*h»‘d l»\ I )i»‘ ndjal V hi 1 * * to Vo, ’' 1 }U - m! t * • . u»; 4 a *? * 

for in j ii i w-* a Ik >“i F > ii i.' i ’’ * n u *n* F» 1 »i * *t lh ’ i » ns>t i«» 

pl*ii|ui,4* t«*riJ4 * <4 an« om %,t>< i. a ,< a, t Ii * 15 „ iu 1 . * • * k '* 

<m>i\ tliidur t Jn* r*« - r n » * k: * nl \l !m; u f • < * :F am? d 

Miaivss, \v,h no hi, ,» r m * i a ? , * * t ,» » k,<. a j< m\ 

tlkfatud h» r to !,kr, n ' m » n 5 k t 1 - , -on ' i* ■.* 4 

lit »r Furdm>. I Fits in ; fhn *; 4 *•; V -a’ , * a *’* *J* 4 *4 

Otiuhoj; \ho kiln'd 4 tru* # \ ttdh 1 'iaa ». *- anna * F* >u- 
tin* rloMim *4 I hi* jh»! ! ; apianl t»t» *4 IF,* an, * ’ (I < j» \ an a! * a 

a SllSit Ilf tttmtoy* and fiau Ju m '»* to fi^-m ami a f» *► ■ Fa 

tin* a nay *4 Italy * Tim » urn* tFm i u*>n mFd F a odd;, »i 

hli#' tor hojiir liji|M Im4 !m 1 f ’ii a<‘! 111 h*» , 4 | o !i to »* ♦ 4 

o]Ihltirisin^ liom thr- *• »« a, l * it 

n‘jojiii'4 tin* iim tii«'| on fa? Fail m si *-? . ^ 

Sa» Fj**r»*a/«*, and fli** attoihit .m’.oh F , Itrfm, 

w Si» <m li<* arti\i'4 lia* fmhm isjm a 

Ihinn^ t!i*' Inrtiii^ld inU iwmn * an« 4 1^- 'iho < t th'M 
lari I hat tlir hjiatii'Ji fl»-* l Wa» *a» 4 » v« ,, * to « 1 * 0*4 F a I 1 * < 

iHiiiM* Siiinmn, ami 1 I 10 Friiirii |.nrl» m * m t. 4 a* t,- jm t< 

I*»rtinnately a^tiv**. If uapo o/i»* Fa Hnt? ,4 to ao 
tutu t!i*» sulrrior; fhmr Irioud'a if la-f tii a tm?ai >t %, vo-ia 
1 ‘ffi‘rtiially awuil liy tip 4 j4^|«4#4i»'iaii‘’M <4 fio a * a* m ua 
laud mid Ft*a. ii 5 - 4 #iii 4 fu ru * ^ m-o ii u»«t to N.ui 

Fiut«*tj/,sti tu % i-at Ji'ii’if, a o )>*< * *to]4 ii<4 do o> 4h 
jM||‘i*l\ # In Ilr-ti.i 1 ! Htjf llir munn if 4 1 1 1 y iiaol lo,| f ho 
Iiullimif) ItoJii tin* \ irrtoyF am! rMii^i^aa'd th»’ od?4ot?of| <4 ii ti 

tn *t ('ouiiuitti'** **f 'flatly, Thu 4u|»^ *4 » y ,m4 fr«i?i-i«iif . 

tioiii^ hliHiit in h- 4, tli* + itthalaf *ii! ’ \t* • .mm ijoi" * 

lor, Iujvm’i HIM thr r«lHUI of Iho th* to h, Ilia} a-ao 

naturally uao**r to jn^jufuSu tlimi tnim** ni.nirii}»;, ,* ui j/hti 
uf /oal, iiritI hIi |t|o|pirf) U;h ^rijn*^4rrr4» ati4 %lii| 4 |ot?U Hot 
j«‘t’fiiilfml tu l»%nu thr* itj?4*\ 

N«‘!m*u was |mu >44 u!**4 tliii tinly f}m an n A of ftm 

a« i ufiui|i;4iiyijig liisn mna! tla* j»hu *\ a gaasd at flu* 
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Viceroy’s house, the British troops had been withdrawn to the 
citadel. Even there, at the gates of the citadel, and within 
it, Corsican guards were present in numbers equal to the 
British, while the posts in the towns were all held by them. 
Arriving at early dawn of the 14th, Nelson at once visited the 
general and the Viceroy. The former saw no hope, under the 
conditions, of saving either stores, cannon, or provisions. 
“The Army/’ said Nelson in a private letter to Jervis, with 
something of the prejudiced chaff of a seaman of that day, 
“ is, as usual, well dressed and powdered. I hope the general 
will join me cordially, but, as you well know, great exertions 
belong exclusively to the Navy. 7 ’ After the evacuation, how¬ 
ever, he admitted handsomely that it was impossible to “do 
justice to the good dispositions of the general.” 

Between the heads of the two services such arrangements 
were perfected as enabled almost everything in the way of 
British property — public and private—to be brought away. 
By midday the ships, of which three were of the line, were 
anchored close to the mole-head, abreast the town, and the 
municipality was notified that any opposition to the removal 
of the vessels and stores would be followed by instant bom¬ 
bardment. Everything yielded to the threat, made by a man 
whose determined character left no doubt that it would be 
carried into execution. “Nothing shall be left undone that 
ought to be done,” he wrote to Jervis, “even should it be 
necessary to knock down Bastia.” Erom time to time inter¬ 
ference was attempted, but the demand for immediate desist- 
ence, made, watch in hand, by the naval officer on the spot, 
enforced submission. “The firm tone held by Commodore 
Nelson,” wrote Jervis to the Admiralty, “ soon reduced these 
gentlemen to order, and quiet submission to the embarkation.” 
Owing to the anarchy prevailing, the Viceroy was persuaded 
to go on board before nightfall, he being too valuable as a 
hostage to be exposed to possible kidnappers. 

On the 18th of October a large number of armed Erench 
landed at Cape Corso, and approached the town. On the 19th 
they sent to the municipality a demand that the British should 
not be permitted to embark. Under these circumstances even 
Nelson felt that nothing more could be saved. The work of 
removal was continued actively until sunset, by which time 
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two lnifislml |InuLs.uiiI |«mu*I h worth ot r.nimm, rloir:,., a 111 1 

J»ro\ Lluli.s had i sin'll tuk«'!1 * »n board, \ t I hr ! 1 * h *p>, 

4*\a**u,iltin* nludtd, and lu.ovhrd to tip* iioilii mid «*1 tin* 
town, warn* tli#»y rittkirktnl t wn.t \-tout* Lotto altmtd of tin* 
tlliii* upon whit’ll Nr 1 ,huh lia«l r**rL »u« n F<ui da\ hrU>v\ ft 
wa.s tin n Flow isj * a at rung u,,L *4 «« ■ i, !a t £ am a bmp 

hix oVLrk on tin* niunnii 1 : <4 tL- V 1 up »vl *h* *> m*s.4 

Hiteri'h a tur s n\ tun o!h r in in L i% iw u.P tta.r nth 4, 
ami ttfiv pnlLd oti Jo t h • Lp , taka with t m ui two i,i 
gliti.% tm! tl sir ti km ! a L*lr to 1* ]•* 1 a J < , Lb i!t r k 4 I hr 
luht imshirnt. TL‘ I 1 * t, L » U i “ .r)f L mm ? 5 4 of It 4 t 1,1 

hr torn uv «|H i 11 * ^ I flm uli * »4 hah «>, , ^ « i ?L * 4 a h ! ;n» r 

out* ill tin* launnira ami tin Ffmm h 1b * !, o| t i.j laran ab 
of-tlir-hm, whirh Lai alnmli arrmh, w < * *« a fL n < d t ip»* 
Cars**, about ,4\! y ia;L i tli fan!; Li* * L LL B<:!» h «isi id 
rnn, atiiiim prompt]) wish a F*u w at i, in t F ’« u ^it oarLb 
Elba, %\ hni* *'\vr\ \**« <J it.r L !t 4 .*m La L Fa* imLf, 

i hi t hr If It h NVJ iin juitinl ihr 1 < uith turn ) ,n i hr \ m> Mat P Bo 

Bay, tin* nub r aur lima n* *4 haw 1* mimm* Jo* i% thru*’ v. a . 
tlini affmJ, ami smib) I* *r a lot i> '"'n a> I hr fiai. n-i! , 

lit ill at Elba* 4msil4 atia*a 1 hr * d >n nf ihj^< i w m 

« # ciiiipli*!r, \ hou;tSi la* 1 . Ly * o a, <* m a .noth ri H m 

wutnr.s* 

f rhr Spanish llrri «uiil;?rt*4 mu m !u I hr HoOlmnwi *4 
tlif 1 inlamh aipj wan rwn «i n t],* |tnf 4 u l^rh^iit 

trigufr.o Ji*r* t * la M gnm!> !l*r a| p* u am * *4 

iliii nnni } !hpn «$f A4um‘al Maa, w la* Ii rl h*n * i*h J fa m* 
join liitii. That ottir«*r, howrvr’i , Oar r n hi raw pnot 

111 lit wrahl> hut! rr ''**4 hv tha opmtMU Aff * fiiMiH «S of hi v 

rupfuanm hail i« Iunir4 to KiufSum! < 4 y \ to hi m* fuml.oiin. 

Tin* ruJilSii l Il4«‘| in 4 hit h J «fr»f Op of fill * ’ f* fa « m It I? a« t hr 

,moi*i 4\ p» rphmitar iHiPimi *«f havtn * lio fh * ^ 4n <?Po 

t wo part a ma Ii «b Pirn th tnha a»r to ilia >patn Ii For a'»ir a 
of tWrllH di lop's not to pmuk <4 To Ir'h ill foah 1 $, 
Ihitirr thr < oiidif ion"*, tIn* *»nh thina flaif * 04 I \ h*» Pour 11 m 
to aiiait hi * •iiLirihiufm in tin* n\*\*nnh & *po! t uiiti! tl#r lot 
uiiiiiniit* By tin* Lh| of Nor. miLa* fmrilirt tl# 4 , ifi | lia4 h* mm* 

impo.v ihh% from thr appoMrfuio- h*4nir of pirnmioMo Chi 

that day, fIirnTorp th»* fhmf waaidn’d, and alh r a fniimit 

pasnagr anrhonnl on tin* fir4 *4 ik^mh*v at CtihraSUr* 
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There Nelson remained until tin* loth of this month, when 
In* temporarily quitlt*d tin* ** Captain/* hoisted his broad pen- 
duitt on I mart I the frigate 44 AIini*rvi%^ and, taking with him 
turn frigate besides, returned into tin* Mediterranean upon a 
del ached mission of importance. 

Nelson's last so mans in Corsica warn associated with tin*, 
momentary general collapse of tin* British operations ami in¬ 
fluence in tin* Mediterranean ; and his final duty, by a curious 
coincidence, was to abandon the position which he more than 
any other man had been instrumental in semiring. Yet, amid 
those discouragingcircumstances, his renown had been steadily 
growing throughout the year ITild, which may justly he looked 
upon as closing the, first stage in tin* history of lirit ish Sea 
Power during the warn of the French devolution, and nn 
clearing flit* way for his own great career, which in the re¬ 
possession of the Mediterranean reaehed its highest plane, 
and there rufitiiiued in unabated glory till the boar of Ida 
ilea tin If* was not merely the exceptional brilliancy of his 
deeds at (hap** St. Vincent* now soon to follow, great and due 
tinguishcd as those were, which designated him to men in 
power as bgyoiid dispute the amain# chief of the llritiidi 
Navy; it was the long itiitfieediint period of unswerving nolo 
litittaiiew ill strenuouM action, allowing no flagging of earnest- 
liana for n moment to appear, no chance for service, however 
mi will or distant, to puss unimproved. If was the name mire* 
inkling pressing forward, which had brought him so vividly 
to the front in the abortive fleet, actions of the previous year, 

* - an impulse born, partly, of native eagerness lor fating partly 
of /ral for t he interests of 1 1 i h country and Ida profession, 
41 Mute in all honour; so much fur tho Navy ! M nn he wrote, 
Hofitmi lot incoherently, to Ids brother, alluding to a disajt* 
pofftt fttriti about p! i/e Uloliey, 

Nelson hiniHidf had an abundant, hut not# nil exaggerated, 
of this increase of reputation; mid lot knew, 
too, that he ivas but reaping its lie had diligently sowed. ** If 
credit and honour in the service are desirable," he tells Ids 
brother, ** 1 have my full share, t have never lost ittt opjmr* 
Hinny of di*liugttt<ihtug mystdf, not only tin a gallant man, 
hut as having n head j for* of tin* nnmimui* plan* I have laid, 
not one linn failed.” *• Vnu will tie iiifnriiiiiil from my lute 
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r\" hi* \v ri!»* * m IjL, n im, *‘f lul *L'hn J i % \ h i • u**li 

an 4 >|*iui **ji »*! l*j 11 a ;m**, i «,it L<* i u in 1 * » s) m*Lt« mv, 

hath finikin ;>ml fill, it**. v«/u L in M • n m r fm * r» * iitjnii 
am t» »*n t hi J »n ; ami I ..m »■ ? 1 a * }* * nn ! f ! < 1 t It** 
Mip«*ri*'r pi** * am* *»i hmivv m n t ,• * m < 1 <f - m m * p» > an** > i 
t»l ramim t .ii< lip *\iu <* *4 M) I u i m I Uh;ji l < >i« f« t tin 
iwnh in r nn a * w 1 r m* a a>m j < m v j '* * j * 4 * * <»Mil«I 
w i 4i t*» kai |s nn i * j n ‘ ,1 u n *. * p <!* f 1 t iu *« r 

In mi , 1 ,a r» n' I I*' , L - “1 L a , .’ I a L« I* I a i|i * * 

t jj.it 1 ? j i * * * 'u iu 'it * a ?U ' a I * ntm ‘a* I * m» * * ft ,naml 

ri a iji rinal, I * »ia' h2 ft I ■ - » m « < “ft «Ini 1 

s nivl.4 it *• 1 * , '% ft ft n ft * ’j. * » ft* *» f» in 
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* I* - rt. L in ¥ •> in t lm I i f m < *L m*. I ' **n 4 m 4 *< * ® man# ji 
j»i *»**1 InltlJUi*, !i< 4 utm fa M' ;i «4 m I »,< * V , ftllin Lin ’ lia ^ i|’ 
i|li!\* Luf n! n ft# *i<bt,nii Ua* t/ J«nit > , |ai!aL,|I f U . # 114 < 

Maj‘ ?)’ M im 4» i * nf I nra t $ i* n«' i, .inn N * # ». nii u 

<4 III* 1 Vu'i'in\ i'd fa, n s* I mj' a* v ii ,,n n 1 in ! L* 
itjtijiinli « £ Lav** Ism ?< * alh a i*j m?i I t *** , iia! In v i. -* 

Iritis Inrin* *1 t rum f> ^uUi^u * n *» I 4* « *4 f n « ^ ^ |«n*ii 

IIlKfakniiL* 

AJpmtly *if» fun* i 1m *adr.|i^nn # ^ t> | iL .it-i4 am 4ii unn 

intni lintmjn Ninanfliifi^ nf fl,4 * JnLu na% *i< Ji Lit* 4 nm.H, 

lullf iiinvsff ill*?* % la* h i\i n « t f \ iu\ f< 4 < < 4 * * nU ranf 

^rmvlli ami dmLmL Ini j»p i.yii* m L*, 11,* f fl 4f* i m nf 

La*ly Hmiiilfnii ami llml mu! *<| \ i;»n * Van $ til la 

niia rn*lift# hail a rnrlll la all Im* mmfnhnnn ,Ui i fa r»l* nr all la'i 

Iiatiai *, if vh’illviht* s rafliri* fii 4t ^nnii.ifLy th in fLa m 4 n ran 
«»f tin* ma4«*i% I will anal la r am * mi?*% 7 ,r s i niji^ in 

Ill^ni 1 !!, I*t|f Uill H lit p.lll4*a «4 if * \ |rt mall am! Ilia 4 I# flrf, 

uml iliiviiml m< faSLava # Ilar.ifm N* \ ?tui t f L m> %* tin m inn 

;r k«*<! lim*v Jin »aiil4 4m rf m ^nrli i* iiiiiiiim, Lm ammm in 14 

larn** patty* u;t 4 * Sir, t la m ^ Imt «i$p I {mat a# VA M n m tip* 

wtirldL I mu Lrniwis lliramilnmi t» it\ l*a * ^ , i< uat a 

l\iiifpi*#»u^ ar rntirrn M) inilm* h $11 li*i lafin/flrii* ll^in 
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is my < ia/ottm I*r«4 y my jmrvmcs may b<* forgot tun by 
tin* givat, by lia* tttim I got homo; but my mind will nut for¬ 
got, nor uoaso to tool, a dugroo of ummolation ami of applauso 
snpurior to undmsonod novards. WIipivvit thorn is anything 
to Iii* iioin% iitutv I , r*»\itbiift* i* miiv to dtrorf my slops, (Imlit 
must. bt* gi\t*n mu lit spito of otivy, Had all my notions beam 
ga/uttod, Hof ojio fortnight \%'t*uId liavu passed during thu 
\\ liolo war without a lutfor from mu. Kvon ilm Fronoh ro» 
speut tins"' A ft*r the eoneliision of ilm campaign, when on 
tlit* way to <Jibialtar, lie tells Ii«*r again : “ Do not Hatter your¬ 
self that I shall bo rowan I ml; I export nothing* and therefore 
•shall not Im* «I isappi tinted• flu* pleasure of my own mind will 
bo my row nrd, I am tit* no interested, and loot a groat or satis- 
faetnm* hi obtaining yours and itt) father's applause than that 
of all tin* world bosi*h a.’* din* \\ hulesmite balance between 
self respect amt a laudable desire for tie esteem of men was 
j*Lii 11 1 y unimpaired. 

Though do void of poimjdntioifs events, the your 171H5, from 
ill** opening of flu* campaign, early in April, tip to the nvuetui- 
ftutt of t In 1 M*** 1 it«* rrsvn• s111, hud ln*«tt to NidMott out! of mmutiiiit 
attil engrossing orettputinti. There is thereforo liitk-t mention 
by him of Ins private nffatw ttitd folding*, lit the home mere* 
s|Krtnl*uti*r them m no diminution in tint mint tenderm*** of 
it4f«ad;4iiti alway* ttltctifft by littn toward* his wild and father, 
who eontittued to Itvn together; rather, perhaps, the expres¬ 
sions io Mrs. Nelson am more demonstrative than belore, pos¬ 
sibly l*eeatise letter » were less frequent. Hut t Imre is nothing 
till ill in g in t li«« |S a tsui unee «»t my unabated and steady affec¬ 
tion, which, il possible, is iiiiTrasiiiu b\ that propriety of 
conduct w iirli \ on pm mu" lb* b clearly fiafmtted to remain 
away ; tin* pa! h of boimr ho i no t i\ ol in bin heart } there h no 
suggestion of aft iiraoid r <fniigb between two masters, no 
feeling ol nlMSff*tt«Mv s no pm ulant discontent with uneasy nuts 
ioniidiio f y f * or huebug tor the presence of nn absent mint runs. 
Tbo ipiirf Kii-fSioli bofni', flio u liftlo but limitiadfaips** attrauta^ 
iodomh wiili .irimo of r«*pos»% — ^ I utiall not hr v**ry norry 
to Mi* Kngbiifd again, I am grown old ami hafformf to pimass, 
and o**juir** n^tw* ropairw fl -~btif ftio inagmd, faila to dofhmt 
tbr m**'dbi; not ria*ii n jwuwpltblo vibration of fliu will in 
jtrotliiroiL 
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Ytti, while thus engrossed in tin- s\ ;u\ *.i-vr for \u r- tmal 
distillation ami fur t he military honor ot hi eonnt i v, lit* aj‘|Mr* 
cuilly Sees ill it little ohjtvt U*\ olid ;i lie O T I u de h>\ ?;|.» ii 
urity, mill has no eomvptten oi the i*i»a e r and «n t *-< r i '•» 
at stake, the reeogmtiou *»t whim, inH u He d ;ind n t aimd 
tilt* isolation el t he |tomvjovin.' h J Ill ? » l» a le* lie n Hie < ted 

tin* poliry of 4ir«*at Britain. < M lie ■ 1»» i*-n. » i -;ie *le |u out 

iu a various aueedote. An Aha i .:*»* *»l!B ’ J *. nm : f »• “ f ‘ *j»* 

tain M off Leghorn, Nelson a *k» 4 him n h \ fie It*, n ; 4 m »t 

make |M*aet» with flit* lufioem and \» i .i|«4ujh » F •« tm \ w* mid 
jay well fur inuunnit \ , a*- the A m« i .* m a 1 thi! | * t e i ?lw a s 
did, 11 in answer was: ** It we n, tl* j» v •** a f a * »» *;» «»oe, 
what in tin* 1 >v\ to do with hm * hii / M “ VI a J i i- i ms fm* 

rarrying on a naval wa* ! ,f anl S* * u, uL* u wet. >t' » o a \ 

to Jervisbut !ni'< «»ur mini der a heft* ? on* imf'm je< < h! '* ” 
Jervis, a traditional Whig, and tq#|i«* od in l\o a ; m id *•> th< 
war, probably s\ input hi/od with tin < \ am, and in %ns * i < lie* 
incident shows the <*!<»•»* enidid* lav r\i n- ; In u%r* i » tie ! *\ o 
ollieers ; hut it al*u indicate * h«»w ie!M<w F 1 T’Eia, 
and (iiifjnrstittitablr acutem s *d inft d* < f d ^le »* h* , 

at that tiiin% In tin* qda le in ^ he h h* w ^ 11 d<h eiin a In 
this lie j»res(*iits a niaile d eon*i44 to IF n o 

less intelligenee and si»t)«!mni* an 4 ana! ?e,n i» e I*, d euf m 
litany dirfietioiis and mirnei**! liom a lelt^ h< ,-di 1 tlie me* 
of all things, far ami nan, iifmii tin* 4* * {me *4 I * am m 






CHAPTER VIII. 


Tiir Evacuation - op Elba. — Night Combat with Two Stanish Frig¬ 
ates. — Battle of Cape St. Vincent. — Nelson Promoted to 
Hear-Admiral. — Services before Cadiz. 

December, 1796-June, 1797. Age, 38. 

“TT77HEN we quitted Toulon/ 5 wrote Nelson to his old 
V V captain, Locker, while on the passage to Gibraltar, 
“ I remember we endeavoured to reconcile ourselves to 
Corsica; now we are content with Elba — such things are. 55 
Even this small foothold was next to be resigned. Upon 
reaching Gibraltar, Jervis received orders from the Admiralty 
to evacuate the island. 

This was the duty upon which Nelson was so soon de¬ 
spatched again to the Mediterranean. Though “most im¬ 
portant/ 5 wrote he to his wife, “it is not a fighting mission, 
therefore be not uneasy. 55 The assurance was doubtless 
honestly given, but scarcely to be implicitly accepted in view 
of his past career. Leaving the admiral on the evening of 
December 14, with the frigates “Blanche 55 and “Minerve/ 5 
his commodore’s pendant lying in the latter, the two vessels, 
about 11 i\ m. of the 19th, encountered two Spanish frigates 
close to Cartagena. The enemies pairing off, a double action 
ensued, which, in the case of the “ Minerve/ 5 ended in the 
surrender of her opponent, “La Sabina/ 5 at half-past one in 
the morning. Throwing a prize-crew on board, the British 
ship took her late antagonist in tow and stood away to the 
southeast. At half-past three another Spanish frigate came 
up, and, in order to meet this fresh enemy on fairly equal 
terms, the “Minerve 55 had to drop her prize. The second fight 
began at 4.30, and lasted half an hour, when the Spaniard 
hauled off. With daylight appeared also two hostile ships- 
of-tlic-line, which had been chasing towards the sound of the 
guns. These had already been seen by the “ Blanche/ 5 which 
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whs by them prevented from f .iking po.ne am <*t b*-r unfa ?<» 
uist, after tin 4 latter struck. The |*ui--nH i.efed tbrou *U tin* 
dav, the u M inerve ” I«*iiij4 ban! pm- >«4 m m «u e.pj* m *• * 4' 
tin* injuries rereived by all her '« dunn ; ?ho « a.' »;*< i*r M ; 
but both British frigates succeeded in .diuluog *4t t’m;r p:n 
niters. 4i La Sabina M was recaptured ; 4ie bad bo .eh h* a 
one mast, and the remaining fim were '.n n f<> ee*e.« » t he • on* 
as she was bringingdo, when lb* 4 lawny *'\ 1- i. If r 

interesting to note that h*T rap! ,ihi» Hon «Lc‘<*b» >* a m, a < - 
descended from the British r<ya! Irene *•! Mu lb* a n h 
many of his crew, Lad hern tran.dVrred to tin* ** Mar ir- and 
remained prisoners. 

NtdsnU reached Porto Id ri’ajo a a* * \ 1 A* t* • •’< t h* Vb ) a 
Demit tier. " t hi my arm a! h> i*\” wimE * a* L, he:-,, 
u it was a ball night, and beam aft* no* d h\ r u» * *M to » I 
■was received iti due lonst by !lie IE net id o i om • | m * B o 

tune was phyrd : 1 the second n » * 144* lbs n>u * * I cm* 

Italy T am loaded with compliment </* Hoe, » i 4 e i to * * a 
parative strength, the action numn ,4*1 i« y* o « nr* ^ » o m.dbo, 
but it received additional Incite limit U <u j ton us , b # E» the 
enemy’s eons!, ami iti fall inn *4 * tm« <* » ao u $ t, ? n s 

from which escape had bemt band out* \y m eh , -c 4* i *' * m 
lions requiring both sfeadinrt, and 44L ’I ie* tab * <u a 4 
scale, no sueh fan* \tand up ti da h »d * u v..at n ^ 1, < S\* > 

terranean during the war* and the j# .ud iui » udf ,* >u> <f . * 

heightened by its eontra.sf with fh** g< t**- t 4 4* f'** <,-o 11 ^ 

weighing upon the Unfed* <*au ! e, K -{*» ei 44> Jo «o i u />* >i>, 
ex press* *d was the fion n| \W %of« i a* * a. L * , » 

chief at Lisbon, who flint b allied f!e» * m » i <,% Iim *t fo* o 
subordinatt* flimiurli Spain4i .nm.^ n ** 1 , x po ‘ ni 

you, and Captain i '*«*kbtir?n tb*^ \nw*^ I teeo i 'a - »#’i iL» 

receipt of the eneboed linSb'fni f fie 1 into *4 win h f < »ur«! 
ilttsiiif, as far as n late * In y^r gloiion ^ .e Ln ae ■< f n llo‘ 
capture of tlu» Salnna* atel *ligiiifcMt n f o <f n^u* <4 

battle ship, \* lii*di ibguavo*! pm id \ our w* 4 »,i* a* d f o,p{n * 
your laurels were not thru nit bin then net , ei i,* n i 

(iimeral He Hnr^li, who toinmaich d fb* !no» , i«< J,d g had 

1 It is «ni4*iit thit flu* iiiii *1 1 j>*o iu% -Si, *s j » eo4*e,f n% o * %4 %,* 
Ki’Imiii. 
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received no instructions to quit the island, and felt uncertain 
about his course, in view of the navy’s approaching departure. 
Nelson’s orders were perfectly clear, but applied only to the 
naval establishment. He recognized the general’s difficulty, 
though he seems to have thought that, under all the circum¬ 
stances, he might very well have acted upon his own expressed 
opinion, that “the signing of a Neapolitan peace with France 
ought to be our signal for departure.” “The army,” wrote 
Nelson to the First Lord of the Admiralty, “ are not so often 
called upon to exercise their judgment in political measures 
as we are; therefore the general feels a certain diffidence.” 
He told De Burgh that, the King of Naples having made 
peace, Jervis considered his business with the courts of Italy 
as terminated 3 that the Admiralty’s orders were to concen¬ 
trate the effort of the fleet upon preventing the allied fleets 
from quitting the Mediterranean, and upon the defence of 
Portugal, invaluable to the British as a base of naval opera¬ 
tions. For these reasons, even if he had to leave the land 
forces in Elba, he should have no hesitation in following his 
instructions, which were to withdraw all naval belongings. 
“ I have sent to collect my squadron, and as soon as they 
arrive, I shall offer myself for embarking the troops, stores, 
&c.; and should you decline quitting this post, I shall pro¬ 
ceed down the Mediterranean with such ships of war as are 
not absolutely wanted for keeping open the communication of 
Elba with the Continent.” 

The necessary preparations went on apace. Vessels were 
sent out to summon the scattered cruisers to the port. A 
frigate was despatched to Naples to bring back Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, the late Viceroy of Corsica, who, since the abandon¬ 
ment of the latter island, had been on a diplomatic visit to 
Eome and Naples. It is to this incident that we owe the 
fullest account transmitted of the Battle of Cape St. Vincent; 
the narrator, Colonel Drinkwater, being then a member of the 
Viceroy’s suite, and attending him upon his return with Nel¬ 
son’s squadron. The Spanish prisoners were sent to Cartagena 
in a cartel, Nelson restoring to the captain of the “Sabina” 
the sword which he had surrendered. “I felt this consonant 
to the dignity of my Country, and I always act as I feel right, 
without regard to custom.” By the 16th of January all the 
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naval establishment was embarked, ready for departure, 
though some of the ships of war had not yet returned, nor Lad 
the Viceroy arrived. The delay allowed the “Minerve” to 
be completely refitted, two of her masts and most of lier rig¬ 
ging having to be renewed. 

When Elliot came, it was decided in a consultation between 
him, Nelson, and De Burgh, that the troops should remain. 
The transports had been completely victualled, and so pre¬ 
pared that every soldier could be embarked in three days. 
With them were left two frigates and a few smaller ships of 
war. On the 29tli of January, Nelson sailed with the rest 
of his force and the convoy, divided into three sections, which 
proceeded for the Straits by different routes, to diminish the 
chances of total loss by capture. Nelson himself, with another 
frigate, the “ Romulus,” in company, intended to make a 
round of the enemy’s ports, in order to bring the admiral the 
latest information of the number of ships in each, and their 
state of preparation. “I hope to arrive safe in Lisbon with 
my charge,” he wrote to his wife on the eve of sailing, “ but 
in war much is left to Providence : however, as I have hitherto 
been most successful, confidence tells me I shall not fail: and 
as nothing will be left undone by me, should I not always 
succeed, my mind will not suffer; nor will the world, I trust, 
be willing to attach blame, where my heart tells me none 
would be due.” The habit of taking risks had wrought its 
beneficial influence upon mind and temper, when he thus 
calmly and simply reasoned from the experience of the past to 
the prospective fortnight, to be passed in sight of a hostile 
coast, and in waters where he could meet no friendly sail. u It 
has ever pleased Almighty God to give his blessing to my en¬ 
deavours,” was his New Year greeting to his father at this time. 

During this month in Elba a slight political reference shows 
how his views and purpose were changing with the rapidly 
shifting political scene. In this hour of deepening adversity 
he no longer looks for peace, nor seeks the reason for the 
current war, which a few months before he had failed to find. 
^ As to peace, I do not expect it; Lord Malmesbury will come 
back as he went. But the people of England will, I trust, be 
more vigorous for the prosecution of the war, which can alone 
insure an honourable peace.” 
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Tin* “ Minrrvr " and tin* 4 ‘ Bountlus " lookrd first into tins 
old British astrhonigo in San Fhuvn/.o Bay, whivh wan found 
dfssisrti’d. Standing tImim* to Toulon, tlrny rmmihmd forty- 
night; hours off that port, in whirls wriv to 1m* noon no ships in 
pundit ion for sailing. From thorn tlmy pussud olT Bamdona, 
showing Fiviirls rolorn, Imt without surrrrding in drawing out 
any vossol thorn lying. Tins wind not bring fair for Minorca, 
wlutro No Ison had purposed to rcmontjoilro Port Mahon, tho* 
frigates next wont to (\trtag**un, and ascertained that tin* groat 
Spanish !hvt was rrrtainly nut there. As Toulon also had 
boon found empty, if seemed clear that it had gone to flits 
westward, this iiiurti m tin tin* most prohuhlo informal ion indi¬ 
cated that the naval enterprises of tin* French and their allies 
at that I into were to bo outside of tin* Mediterranean. Nelson 
therefore pushed ahead, and on tin* INh of February tlit* 
u Minerve" and “ Boimsltiu ” anchored in Gibraltar. All three 
divisions from HI ha panned tin* Straits within tins name forty- 
right hours. 

Tin* S paid nil gram! licet had Iren seen from the I took, four 
days before, stumling to this westward into flits Atlantia* Two 
ships-of-the-linc and a frigate had boon detachad from it, with 
i 4 iipp!i**.H tor the Spanish lines before Oihmltar, and hud 

iitiidtitiitd at the bond of the buy, whom they still worts when 

Nelson arrived. On I ward them lincl also lieeti si*nt tins two 
British lieutenants and tins seamen, who beeame prisoners 
whoa tin* u Sabina n m as reraptured. Their e\rhungr was 
effected, for wtiioh alone Nelson was milling to wait, din* 
fart I hat, t ho Spans dt fh«t had gnu** towards dervish* rendez¬ 
vous, and fit** routimmure «»l *\r4rt‘h winds, whirls would 
fsoid to ds u ** them still hut low in tin* until** dirretion, gave 
In in uiu'.r * jiosaotiti jiut’i of fit if. ruining bat t h* which if would 
u break hr. heart to siir.s, It mas Im* udrp, part of Ids bo 

grained uolu oy phdo,Mph>» u* uo abamt from lint rare!id 
tntfid* that a fair mind may fall or shift, “The object of a 
son otlh’or is to niibrace the happ\ moment which now and 
thru oftem, if may hr to day. it may In* never, 1 * Uegretting 
a! thin inoiiinif t)*»* lorn* ro-n of n tide, entailed by the engage* 
menial of tlm Viceroy, whom In* had to carry to Jrrvbg and 
therefore 1*1 tiiIft not le.tt e, fir nrot*% i$ I fear a tf wind." 

Tin* Providence in which he so often ch presses Ids fidintimy 
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her at once. The east wind blows in wild and irregular puffs 
upon the anchorages immediately under the lofty Bock, where 
the frigate lay. Farther up, where the Spaniards were, it 
crosses the low neck joining the peninsula to the mainland, 
and is there more equable and more constant. The “ Minerve ” 
was consequently at a disadvantage until she got fairly from 
under its lee, and the chase through the Straits became close 
enough to draw the idlers of the town and garrison in crowds 
to the hillsides. It soon became evident that the leading 
ship-of-the-line was gaining upon the frigate, and the latter 
cleared for action. Nelson had but a poor opinion of the 
Spanish navy of his day, and doubtless chose, before surren¬ 
dering, to take his chance of one of those risks which in war 
often give strange results. He said to Drinkwater that he 
thought an engagement probable, but added, “ Before the Dons 
get hold of that bit of bunting I will have a struggle with them, 
and sooner than give up the frigate, I’ll run her ashore.” 

About this time the officers’ dinner was announced. Drink- 
water went below, and was just congratulating Lieutenant 
Hardy, who had been captured in the “ Sabina,” upon his ex¬ 
change, when the cry “ Man overboard ! ” was heard. The party 
dispersed hurriedly, in sympathy with the impulse which in¬ 
variably causes a rush under such circumstances; and Drink- 
water, running to the stern windows, saw a boat already 
lowering with Hardy in it, to recover the man, who, however, 
could not be found. The boat therefore, making signal to that 
effect, soon turned to pull to the ship. The situation was ex¬ 
tremely embarrassing, not to say critical; on the one hand, 
the natural reluctance to abandon any one or anything to the 
enemy, on the other, the imminent risk of sacrificing the ship 
and all concerned by any delay, — for the leading Spaniard, by 
himself far superior in force, was nearly within gunshot. 
Temperament and habit decide, in questions where reason has 
little time and less certainty upon which to act; by nature and 
experience Nelson was inclined to take risks. It was evident 
the boat could not overtake the frigate unless the latter’s way 
was lessened, and each moment that passed made this step 
more perilous, as the pursuer was already overhauling the 
“ Minerve.” “ By God, I ’ll not lose Hardy ! ” he exclaimed : 
“back the mizzen-topsail.” The ship’s speed being thus 
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(duu*kt*d, tin* Ik Kit muim 1«% and ifm part \ .mt.uibnmd mi 

board. Singularly msmiglt, tlit* t*n«*ni\ * dm»*oinvrt«*d by N« Is*urns 
action, stopped a] mi, to allow his eon-sort to rmim up, mi 
im*a«tms wholly inexcusable, and «*n 1 \ to b»* ae> onnt«*d tor by 
that singular mural t*JT#*«*L produeej in iu*uiy men h% a Midden 
ami unexpected oerurremv. Tim ibunm deed had timivtmv 
the happiest results of a Mr itngmm and 11 m lugafe was 
troubled m> further. 

Steering that night to the .‘o.uthwurd, to bmm **L Lor i or 
suers, the “ Minervt ” found In r * L nmmp? ay «u i lm mob t 

of a fleet, which, from lb** M 4 * m * .m w * * embiblv m» # 

that of Jon is, amt tin r* i <re m-i t m in- ? Um 'I la* 11 my 
atmosphere veiled flu* Itnfmn tn * it»* in<m », m * <o m v P ion. 

and, by conforming Imr nun* umsa * P» \1 <* »* *4 t '*m *4 rale * i » 
she escaped suspicion. Nor-on v* a •* am** it on w L* 11 m # \* w a * 

the Spanish grand tl* + « $, or, j«o only, a d» f a h> d p,-b; pi#* *>% d» 

iitg to the We 4 Indio*, Hi* had la it 4 a rum* r »b mdi ,ni 
expedition, am! the inipn *^i»»u ua•» jaob.duy embb m* 4 ly 
these ships being m* 1, uleft Meiitn* -oitijimly fmsy fin* 
Straits ; Cadi/, the known doTiunhou m I la* mono fh* f/i« me 
north. As the ItritidM uinm* n : d ;nP o-4 * in dm * Hodman 
whi* of the first importune**, and u«?nbf b, numb • mi m -* 0 * 4 , 
lu* told Drink water, who ley aw aim in m , * f t if p, it J*,* |... 
came convinced tla* shsjia in > mb! w* rn !>,mad ?Emm !m -la>nld 
givti up tin* siffmitipt to join flu* i omoMiiJ* i uo< In* f. and ^bo?J4 
start at for tho Ldand * to im* a on th# a* ot f U* appn n In 
ing datigiT* Tln f roloiml wa 4 natural!) ( f ait b-d a! ilm pio.pr^t 
of an involuntary flip smro^i tlm \fl,mtna and tmpo ^rnifod 
tlio i‘f|iiiilly nr^iiit imvoa*- Uy a ^ ho tmmaM m| ,L »»* m n?i4 
tin 1 Hidtisli f *ahihvt gidf 1114 t ho in! amoit mlnrfi I ’boa a*, 
bringing, of flm vhnvs and infoidnnm ot fff 14411 
nii'tliH. Tlib* Nidsoli adindtod, imt l»*plo‘ 1 ll?, 1* }»*• lbn,a;lif ffm 
otlior <*oimiii»»Mfion gr»Mt«*imind tha? flm 1 ^noo i*as ,u 2 om* 
~ Ih* must *|o lm had ^aal, 1 fa* imndt-nf ilia ib » t!a* 
aHivify of lus mind* in miii«ir«*lirin!sfig bn.fanily t!i«* nnanlir 
0|)|>ortunity thru 1 iitm^rHrdfy unott him, as »\» 11 a, tin* 
to rinipitndliilily ami to tmhuv In/ onn yolg* 

Uivnt, whhdi In* ahowml mi "-niijiny oi h»T or-* a aoiry t#olh l^doio 
and iifior thin, 

Liitor in tin* night tin* hosiih* ’dup/ aktiif, in idonnfig 
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thereby a desire to keep to windward, which ]h unitui much 
more toward (’adi/. than to any western destination. The 
4 * Minerve ” imitated them, but altered her course so as to 
edge away gradually from her dangerous neighbors. Nelson, 
some time after, again entered tin? cabin, and told Drink- 
water and HI Hot, tin* latter having also waked, that he had 
got clear of tin! enemy, but that at daylight tin* course 
would he altered so as to sight them once more*, if they were 
really going west. Should it prove to lie ho, they must make 
up their minds to visit the West Indies. Nothing, however, 
being .seen during the 12 th, the eommodore, satisfied at last 
that In? had been in the midst of tin? grand Heel, hastened on, 
and towards noon of the lBth joined the admiral. Before do¬ 
ing ho, some of tin* Spaniards were again sighted. They had 
been seen also by tin* regular Britidi lookouts, one at least of 
which had kept touch with them through the preceding days 
of ha/y weather, Nelson, after an interview with Jervis, 
wmit tin board the “<!n plain,” where his broad pendant wan 
again hoisted at F» i\ m. 

At daybreak, the position of the* two fleets was twenty-five 
miles west of ( ‘ape St. Vincent, a headland on the Portuguein 

coast, a hundred and fifty miles northwest of CVidm* During 
the night the wind had shifted from the eastward to west by 
Mouth, and, bung now fair, the Spaniards were running for 
their | wilt, heading about eastmoutheust ; but they were in 
disorder, and were divided into two principal fragments, of 
which the headmost, and therefore leewardmost, numbered six 
ships. If, was separated from tin* other div iston of twenty-one 
by a space of six or eight miles. In tin? whole force, of 
tweut) even ships, there wen* seven of three tleeks, till! leant 
of widt h earned one hundred and twelve guns; the remainder 
wer** principally seventy Jours, there being, however, one of 
eighty Jour guns. Jervis's fleet consisted of fifteen shipM-of* 
the-Iiiu 1 , ~~ t wo of on** hundred guns, four of ninety-eight or 
ninety, eight seventy Jours, and one sixtyJour. From the 
intelligent''*) received the previous day of the enemy's proxim¬ 
ity, the admiral kept the command throughout the night in 
two i*t>!iiiiiiin f in close order, a formation united by its emu- 
{taetncxM fcn a haaty night, and at tlio mmm limn nmnagnahln in 
of encotmtoring uti enmity tmdthmly* The ntmr»ii was 
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south by west, almost jterpeiidietilur to that «»f the Spaniards. 
TIk 1 Iw«> Hoots wm* thus running, one from tin* westaaid, and 
tin* other from flit* northward, to a common crossing , 1 

At daylight the enemy \s fleet mas puth \ i ible lo flu* 
loading ships of the Ilritish column:-. \ tho m» nmur ad¬ 
vanced, ami tin* situation developed, ;t ua ' e» n tEat the 
Spanish lino wan long ami -trag ding, ami tin* gap began In 
show. As tin* Itritioh \*e;e In-aUi:. : 'S*i"H H t mns4-i it, 
Jervis order* «1 a half do/en of ha do] s v*leeh a# je all '4ill 
miller moderate eun\.ns to pre > mu and h, »:*».» *■ h*4 ween 
the enemy's divi ion*. Vn h»>M o 1.4»i ho made the 

signal to form flic single column. .Fti li u tf:»- u m *1 t dy¬ 
ing order of those days. Tin* IF * f J*e*n » Jo .eh faultily 
disposed for inntut’uvrcs the* * han w *4 mi ]« r w*> * Hr. ted, 
to use his own tturd*, *‘\\i!h the atim 4 » < F j u \ ** N* 1 onh* 
ship wa*s thirteenth tsi the new «*rd« r» th* n tor?* imaily the 
last. Next sift* r It $ in «aiiio the sixty four, the •* 1 Uadcm,” 
wlillii (kdlinguond, in the •* !\et \\* nt," bo -a *M no f h* tear. 
Ilium diutelv ahead of N*d .on wu * the M \\ ulbma/* « titying 
the Hag of one of the junior admiral’, to a ho m mat a rally fell 
the ennmtand in that part of the hue, 

Three of the larger Sjutii h liudy interceded m etn c mg 
ahead of the Hi itinli column and jeammg the l* e group, thus 
raised to niini ships, No others were able to Hfcct the,, the 
headmost Ifrifihli ship \ ant miputmg them m I fie 443 *, Jer- 
vis’s plait was to pu-e« hd ween thmr t**io dnunonx nitli Jmi 
one column* protra* t mg this wgeiratifui, fSien in go abmi in 
siieeeHHton and attack the eighteen to mtittlaatd, Ussinse their 
comrades to leeward eould not h*dp them m any al 1*»#t tune. 
This wan done. The lee idnpu did attempt to join tho f e to 
windward by breaking ihtough tipi Hi it 1 vl* order, but note 
so roughly hamlied that liny gave it nn and continued to 
the Houtlosouthwest,, hoping to gain 14 letter fiji|M»ituiiity» 
The weaflier ships, on the other hand* finding tli »^ 4 * onld not 
jman f steered to flic mathwnyd, — neatly j*aialhd t but oppo 
site* to the eotirse whieh b#tli tie* Hnt,i»li and lledr own l*m 
group were then following, 

A heavy cannonade now emaied, eaeh |trifi»di rliip engag¬ 
ing as tin liiitti*rien r;mw to U ar, through the advance of the 
® h**«* VUU' t Figni^ b 
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column to the south-southwest, A ft< k r an hour of this, the 
admiral made the signal to tuck in succession. This was 
instantly obeyed hy the leadin’, the u Oullodcn,” which wan 
expecting it* and each following ship tacked also as it reached 
the, same point. But as the Spaniards were continually re¬ 
ceding from this point, which the British rear was approach¬ 
ing, it was evident that in time the latter would leave 
uncovered the ground that had so far separated the two 
hostile divisions. This the Spanish admiral expected to be 
his opportunity ; it proved to he Nelson’s. 

At 1 e. m., 1 by Nelson’s journal, the u Captain,” standing 
south hy west, had come abreast the rearmost of the eigh¬ 
teen weather ships, having passed the others. lie then 
noticed that the leaders of that body were bearing up be¬ 
fore the wind, to the eastward, to cross behind the British 
column. If this were carried out unmolested, they could 
join the h*e ships, whieh heretofore had been separated from 
them by the centre and rear of the British line, and at this 
moment were not very far distant, being still engaged with 
the British centre; or else, so Nelson thought, they might 
t\y Indore the wind, making ineffective all that had been 
done so fur. 44 To pro vent either of their schemes from tak¬ 
ing effect, I ordunid the ship to be wore, and passing between 
tlm Diadem and Excellent, at a quarter past one o’clock, was 
engaged with the headmost, and of course leowardmost of 
the Spanish division. The ships which I know were, the 
HanUsshtta Trinidad, 12(1; San Josef, 112; a Salvador del 
Mttudo, 112 ; ,J San Nicolas, HO; 9 another first-rate, and 
seventy-four, names not known. 1 was immediately joined 
and imml nobly supported by tin* ('ulloden, Oaptuin Trou- 
bridge. The Spanish fleet, 8 from not wishing (1 suppose) to 
Inivfi a decisive battle, hauled to the wind [again] on tint 
Inrlmartl tack, which brought the ships afore-mentioned to 
tn* the leewardmont and HtcrnmoMt ships in their fleet.” 

By this H|iotttai»emtH mid sudden act, for which lie had tio 
authority, by signal or otherwise* except his own judgment 
and quick jmrccptioitH, Nelson entirely defeated the Spanish 
movement. Devoting l»i» own whip to it most unequal cam* 

* »%«* Hull*, llgtw % u t’fiftitttml 

• Tim! i% lliii wiwther titlititi, - tli*« rightam dtijm. 
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test, 1 »* gained iinit? fur the ii|*|»r*ui^liiii|^ Brit ish van to come 
up, and carry oh the work they had already begun when first 
passing these ships — btdore tin 9 moment id tacking, 'flu* 
British euliiiiin bring then in a V shape, — pari mi on** tack, 
part till the other, tIn* point ut the V bring that id lucking, 
he hastened across, by a short cut, frotai tin* rear *d urn* arm 
of the V to a position on tin* oilier side, toward a Inch the 
van was advancing, hut which if, being more distant, could 
not reach as sunn its he, and I hereture nut to g*««i idlcct. 
To quote Jervisks words c»mcenuNg tins incident, ** 1’oiusiio* 
don* XVIsoit, who w;m in I In* rear on the slaj board tack, tuufc 
the !tafl on t he larboard, and cunt nbuicd n*n mu ii l o I lit* 
fortune of the day.’* < hi the int*db'ct.ua! st4»% the side of 
skill, this in what he did; *tn tip* aid** *4 it is In be 

said that lie did it. lor the moment Mtigh -handed. The **thib 
loden,” t he actual leader, cam** up shot fly. bdlowed .iJtrnv Urdu 
bv the u Blenheim; ” and t li«* " Ivo-HIcal '* mas ordered by 
tier vis to imitate Nel *on*s inm riiemt, and ,4 leapt hen tie* 
operation which he had milluted, It »u< ?m* c**we ui jut j««u 
of these .ships al the pond which NX ! mi and lor a 

moment held alone, that decided I he day , and il w a* then* 
that the I mils id v ietury were ehn lit o up« d. 

It must no! be undendood, *4 cour-'C, fled all flic honors 
id the day arc to U claimed lor Xcl'-ou, »*uis lon^unfly with 
those present with him at the crucial m**mcut, Mach was 
doing licith helore and after, which *'*mt nlrnfcd nuf* % *.**!> in 
tile aggregate recall n some *d‘ wliieli were mmed by the 
very reluctance id in*m t*f a«did tinSdaiy qualities to i|i-"»e4 
from seeking enemies nfill valid, in *ud**r to cogo v* Jmi 
Nelson called the M para*!** of faking po*,ei» * ui tauten 
enemies/ 1 It seems probable that tm»»v hpautdi ship'* might 
have been set ured, had if not Irett for flic engmne-m of 
some British vessela to push *m fo new * omh,d >»< But, 
while fully allowing the ineriN id many other*, from the 
ctiflllltaitder-ffi chief doll'll, it I‘> fruit of frt, Vinecut, al lit most 
buttles, that there was % jmlieidat immpmi on who h 
or failure hinged, and that ujtuii the actum tie n taken de» 
pended the chief outcome, - — a dwtstie moment, in short. 
Thai moment was when the enemy attempted, with good 
prosjmet, to etleet the junction which XX s boli toiled, An 
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(hdliugwood afterwards summed up the muiUt: “ 'flu* high¬ 
est rewards an*, due to \ou and Eullodeu ; you formed the 
plan id* attack, —we were only accessoricH to the Dons* ruin; 
for had they got on t ho alitor tuck, tlmy would have heeu 
sooner joined, and Urn business would have been less 
complete/’ 

When i >td Hug wood rami* up with the u Excellent,” the 
4 * (Captain” was practically disabled for furllu*r movement, 
had lost hes\ i 1 y in men, and was without immediate support. 
Tito “ (’ulloden " had dropped ns torn, crippled, us had two of 
tin* Spanish vessels ; the ** Blenheim,” after passing tin 4 "(*ul- 
loden " and tin* “ (Japtaiu,” between them and tin* enemy, had 
drawn ahead* The ** Excellent,** steering between the two 
Spanish ships that had fallen behind, lired into both of them, 
and Nelson thought both then struck ; but ('ollingwond did 
not slop to secure them, “Captain <lulling wood,” says Neb 
son in his account, “ disdaining tin* parade of taking posses¬ 
sion of beaten enemies, most gallantly pushed up, with every 
sail set, to save his old friend and messmate, who was to 
appearance in a critical Ktafe* The Excellent ranged up 
within fen feet of the Han Nicolas, giving it most trtmimulmiH 
lire. The Han Nicolas lulling up, the Nan .Josef full on board 
her, and tin* Kxcadlcnt pausing on for the Nanthmima Trinidad, 
tfie (/upturn ret4tttttf!tl 1 litir Mtuutiott abreast of them, and close 
ulongaidf*. At thin lima the Captain having lost her Foretop' 
mast, not n sail, shroud, 11 nr rope left, her wheel shot away, 
anti incapable of further service in the. line, or in chase, 1 
directed < tiptain Miller to put the helm a starboard, and call* 
ing for the hoarders, ordered them to board .** n 

Tim “< 'uptailt " fetched alongside of the “Nan NittulaN," li«sr 
bmv touching the lee (starboard) quarter of the Spanish ves¬ 
sel, her Hpritsasl yard hooking in Mm other’H ftitr/j§n shrouds* 

( Tiumander Berry, a very young nniii, who hud lately been 
first lieutenant id the •» ('upturn," limped antlvnly into the 
utt/amti cliiiiii« f the first ou Isnird the enemy; ho was quickly 
f§i!ft|tttrli*tl tiy otlierK, who passed over by the spritmd! yard* 
Thu «Mi|itiiiii of tliii ship was in the net of folk)wing, ni thn 

I Tint 1 % wjw left in. 

* NfniiifT mr Eif * 1 i»pi wliicli mupfsirt tlii mumU. 

• ♦%« PUti*, Kigiirw #1, 
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head of his men, when Nelson stopped him. “No, Miller,” 
he said, “ I must have that honour ; ” and he directed him to 
remain. One of the soldiers of the Sixty-ninth Regiment, who 
were serving on hoard as marines, broke open the upper 
quarter-gallery window of the “San Nicolas,” and through 
this Nelson entered, with a crowd of followers, to find himself 
in the cabin of the enemy’s ship. The doors being fastened, 
they were held there a few moments, while Spanish officers 
from the quarter-deck discharged their pistols at them ; but 
the doors were soon broken down, and the party, after firing a 
volley, sallied on the spar deck, which the enemy yielded to 
them, — a Spanish commodore falling by the wheel as he 
retreated. Berry had by this time reached the poop, where 
he hauled down the colors, while Nelson passed to the forward 
part of the ship, meeting on his way several Spanish officers, 
who, being by this time in the hands of British seamen, gave 
up to him their swords. The Spanish guns on the lower 
decks still continued firing for some moments, apparently at 
the “Prince G-eorge,” which had passed to leeward of the 
“ Captain,” and now kept her batteries playing upon the hull 
of the “ San Nicolas ” forward of the part where the “ Cap¬ 
tain” touched her. 

At this moment a small-arm fire was opened from the stern 
galleries of the “ San Josef ” upon the British party in the 
“ San Nicolas.” Nelson caused the soldiers to reply to it, 
and ordered reinforcements sent to him from the “ Captain.” 
Parties were stationed at the hatchways of the “ San Nicolas ” 
to control the enemy and keep them below decks, and then the 
boarders charged again for the Spanish three-decker. Nelson 
was helped by Berry into her main chains ; but he had got no 
farther before a Spanish officer put his head over the rail and 
said they surrendered. “Prom this most welcome informa¬ 
tion,” continues Nelson, in his narrative, “it was not long 
before I was on the quarter-deck, when the Spanish captain, 
with a bow, presented me his sword, and said the admiral was 
dying of his wounds below. I asked him, on his honour, if 
the ship were surrendered ? he declared she was; on which I 
gave him my hand, and desired him to call to his officers and 
ship’s company, and tell them of it — which he did; and on 
the quarter-deck of a Spanish First-rate, extravagant as the 
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story limy seem, did l receive tin* .swords of vanquished Span¬ 
iards ; whirl!, as I reeeiv ed t 1 gave to William Kearney, cam td‘ 
my bargemen, who put. them wit.Ii the greatest sangfroid imdrr 
his arm. I was Kurromtdrd by ('aptaiu Berry, Lieutenant 
Fitu'son, B9th Regiment, John Sykes, John Thomson, Francis 
Cook, all old Agnmemuuns, and several otlirr brave iihmi, sea¬ 
men and soldiers: thus IV11 these ships,” The firing from tin* 
lower deck of the ** San Nicolas ” was by this timo stopped, 
and the “ Brinee (Jeorge ” was hailed that both tin- enemy’s 
vessels won* in possession of the British. Thu u Victory," 
Jervis's flagship, passed a few moments later and cheered, as 
did every ship in the fleet 

The dramatic* and pieturesepte surroundings which colored 

the iffd/.ttre of these two Spanish ships have doubt less given 
an exaggerated idea of the clanger and difficulty attending 
the exploit. The impression made upon a sy inputted ie mid 
enthusiast ie e\e»u Bucks, Sir (filbert Elliot, who saw the 
affair from the decks of tin* frigate ** Lively," has been trims* 
milted in posterity with little diminution. 14 Nothing in the 
world was ever finite noble than the imnnaniiou of the Captain 
from liegintitiig to etui, unit the glorious group of your ship 
and her two prism, fust in your gripe, wiw never surpassed, 
and I dart* nay never will.” Yet it may better 1 st looked itprrn 
a* another of thoiii fortunate ” occurrences which attend 
ami in Nelson 1 *! career repeatedly attended — tin* happy meet* 
tug of op|Mirtunit v and read!ness, Bnublless they were beat mi 
ships but oilier beaten ships have escaped in general actions 
— did at St. Vincent. “ I pretend not to say,*’ wrote Nelson 

a week later, 11 that these ships might not have fell, had I nut 
boarded them ; but truly it was far from impossible but they 
might have Surged into the Spanish Iliad, ns the other two 
shipH did." lb* was there, he could do nothing else, he saw 
with Iin rapid glance that he ought do this, and he did it. 
And, alter all, it was a big thing, * - this lioiirding a first rate 
ship *orr the decks of another hostile ship, not inaptly char 
aeten/eii in flic fleet m 41 Nid son's patent bridge,” We must 
inaiSc* too, or we shall tnhi significant indications of character, 
flirtl the same ipialifies which led him to the quarter-deck of 
the «» San Joiief ” bad led him but an hour Indore from the 
rear of the fleet to the van to Nave the light, — the Name 
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BATTLK OT CATE ST. VINCENT 




Nelson's account <*f the proeeedings of the u Captain" on 
the l lilt of February, having been published not long after- 
wards, apparent ly by his authority, uas challenged as in¬ 
correct b\ Vice-Admiral William Parker, commanding the van, 
whose flag was on board the third British ship, the “ Prims*. 
George/’ Parker claimed that the latter, with the “ Blen¬ 
heim " anti “Orion," had been much closer to the 44 Captain" 
and “ C’nlloden '* than was implied in Nelson’s narrative by 
tin* words, ** For near an hour, i believe, (but do not pretend 
to be correct as to tinto,) did the Ctdloden and Captain sup¬ 
port this apparent ly, hut not really, unequal contest; when 
the Blenheim, panning lietween us ami the enemy, gave ns a 
respited 1 Parker lalmrcd under the misfortune of a singularly 
involved and obscure style, while in two separate papers he 
eontradieted himself more than onre on points of detail; but 
the tone of his letter to Nelson was temperate and dignified, 
and lie asserted that, “so different to your statement, very 
soon after you commenced your fin*, you had four ships press¬ 
ing on [(’ulloden, Blenheim, Prince George, and Orion], 
almost on board of each other, (dost* in your rear; hut— and 
tin* admission following must bn noted as well us the charge 
— 11 tin* ships thus pressing upon each other, and the ttn* latter 
nut far rmmtjh ahead ta Jin* with proper ejftefj beNideH having 
none of the enemy's ships left in the rear for tmr sueeceding 
aidps, at forty-three 11 minutes past one I made the signal to 
fill and stand on," Parker had also stated, in his log of the 
net ion, that, the brunt fell upon the *M ?a plain/' the “Cub 
lnd« ii, M ami the “ Blenheim," but more partieularly the two 
former, “ I nun their being more in tie* van," 

If appmira In the writer probable that Nelson overestimated 
tlie period that, lie and Tumbridge reiitaiiieil unmipjiorted ; 
time would ai’i’iti long to tin* bravest man, when opposed to 
sin’ll heavy odds, Parker seems to have reckoned it to be 
alsiiit fifteen minutes, and lie admits that it was inijwiHsible 
for him to open fire mitli proper effect for some time, id though 
chew on fin* heels of tin* *• Captain H and the 44 Ctlllodeti, " bin 
eimse In* could not get abreast of the enemy. All the uliijis — 
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copy reads, “ Captain Berry assisting me into the main™ 
chains.” 

So too with refereitee to Parker's eontroversy. In the hrst 
draft there. on*urn tin* unqualified statement: u For an hour 
the rullmlfii and (Japfani .supported this apparently unequal 
contest.” The revision reads: “For near an hour, I believe, 
{hut tin nttt pf'tirmi tn In' cornet us in did Culluthui and 

(’upturn,’’ ete. Parker quotes from the revision, which wan 
therefore tin* one published, but does not quote the words 
italicized. Probably, if the “ Blenheim” ami tin* “St. 

(teorge ” had had a hand in this revision, there would have 
Iteen more modification; but Nelson did not realize where be 
was hurting them, any more than lie did in Miller's ease. 

The love of glory, the ardent desire for honorable din- 
tine!ion by honorable deed*, is among tin* must potent and 
elevating of military motives, wldeh in no breast has burned 
with a purer flame than in that of Nelson; hut it is lletter 
that otlieors h*ave the pnblie telling of their own exploits to 
others, and if is evident, that Nelson, when taken to task, 
realized uncomfortably that lie had not exeredsed dun thought" 
fid ness* Parker refrained from addressing him till hit had 
rereived the printed account. This was not till July, and his 
rtuiittiislraitia* reunited N’tdson shortly after the loss of his arm 
at TonerilFe, when on his way home for what proved to he a 
tedious mill painful reeovrry. He was then suffering, not 
only from pain and weakness, but also from discouragement 
about hi s professional fat tiro, wldeh he thought thrratenod by 
disability, and for these eoiidifions sdlowaure must, he made; 
but for all tIds bis reply did m»t eomparr favorably with 
Parker's Iott»n\ wldeh had boon explicit tit its eomplidnt its 
well as ttioibn.ite tn expression. Ho wrote eurtly: u 1 must 
acknowledge tin* receipt of \ our letter of the of .Inly$ 
and, after drrlanttg that 1 know nothing of the Prince George 
till she wm haded from the forecastle of the Hun Nieohm,® it 
is itufsmsthii* I enn ettiitr into tli#% subject of your letter, 11 

lids course wtm the more ungenerous, lieeatmo no explana¬ 
tion, or even mliiiissiwii of involuntary wrong done, emtld have 
detracted in tie* least from tlni filiiitiiidifig credit due and ac- 
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cunit support, unci ho given as the* reason for reticence in his 
public letter that all had behaved well, and that he was “ con¬ 
fident that had those who were least in action beam in the 
situation of the fortunate few, their conduct would not have 
been less meritorious.' 11 He then mentions by name* Trou- 

bridge, .-who led the fleet, — Nelson, and Cullingwood, and 

five ships (without the names of the* captains, “ Blenheim, 1 ’ 
"Prince (ieorge,” 41 ( Irion, 1 * “ Irresistible,” and " Colossus/’ 
which “ gallantly supported ” Troubridge, though just where 
or when is not specified. u The ships 1 returns of killed and 
wounded,” lie says explicitly, f< although not always the 
criterion of their being more or less in action, is, in this in¬ 
stance, correctly so/’ This would include* the a Blenheim,'' 
whose casualties were in excess of any except the 4 ‘ Captain,” 
and Parker's ship, the M Prince (Jeorge,” which lost not. many 
less than Colling wood. The 4 * Captain’s 11 loss in killed, 
twenty four, was double that of any other ship, and hi killed 
and wounded nearly one-third that of the whole fleet. 

An interesting anecdote of Jervis shows the importance 
conceded by him to Nelson's untion. ft rests cm good author¬ 
ity, and is eminently cdiarneteriHth of emu who mined k*yond 
most trusts in an officer the power to mmumo responsibility* 
“ Tins tot of a stsun f tf courage,” ho used to say, H is responsi¬ 
bility , 11 In the evening, while talking over the events of tin* 
day, Calder sjtcike of Nelson's wearing out of tin* line as an 
unauthorized departure from the method of attack prescribed 
by the admiral. 41 It certainly was ho/* replied Jervis, “and 
it ever you commit Hitch a breach of your cutlers, I will for- 
give y*»ii alW’ Huccchh cover m many fan Its, yet. it, jh difllculf 
to l«*licvc that had Nelson been overwhelmed, tin* ttoit ltd stem 
of Ins judgment and his resolution would not equally have 
had tlie applause of u man, who had just fought twenty*seven 
ships with fifteen, because “a victory was cHneuital to Kng* 
land at that moment.” The justification of departure from 
order# lies not in juicec#*, Inst in the conditions of the* ease*; 
iiinl Jem* was not one to overlook theno, nor hereafter to 
forget that only one man in hi# Meet had both ween the thing 
to tin and dared tli« nwifKimubility of doing it. 

A victory ho signal ctiiatlwlt m it matter of course, it number 
of tfiiiwi rewards and titles with wftkslt Groat Itritain jttdimouidy 
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sional jealousy, doubtless was mom useful to Nelson than 
any narrative of his own could have been. Even tin 4 , royal 
favor was eonei Hated, despite the obstinate tern pm* which 
yielded prejudiees with ditheulty. ** i must rejoice, 11 wrote 
Nelson to the I hike of Olarenee, who had mentioned to him 
tin* Kind's approval, " in having gained the good opinion of 
my Sovereign, which I once was given to understand 1 lmd no 
likelihood of enjoying . 111 It; was to the honor of the monarch 
that lie wuh thus as pliant to admit merit in an oflieer as yet 
only rising to distinction, as he was firm at a later day to 
stamp with the marks of his displeasure the liagrant moral 
alterration of the then world-renowned admiral. 

Thu coveted Knighthood of the I kith was areorded on the 
17th of March, u in order, 11 wrote the First Lord, “ to mark 
tin* Loyal approbation of your sueeessfui and gallant exer- 
lions mi several occasions during tin* course of the present 
war in the Mediterranean, and more particularly of \our very 
distinguished conduct in the glorious and brilliant victory 
obtained over the fleet of Spain by Ills Majesty’s fleet, on the 
Mill of February last.” Nelson’# delight warn great and char¬ 
acteristic, Material rewards were not in his eyes the most 
real or the richest, •» Chain* and Medals,” he wrote to his 
brother, w are what no fortune or connexion in England can 
obtain ; and 1 shall feet prouder of those than all the titles in 
the King’s power to bestow,” To his wife he said : u Though 
we can afford no more than a cottage — yet, with a contented 
mind, my chains, medals, ami ribbons are all sufficient.” To 
receive tumor was second to no possession, except that of 
knowing lie had deserved it. 

On the evening of the Hattie of St Vincent, soon after the 
firing ceased. Nelson shifted his commodore 1 # pendant to the 
** Irresistible," of sevmtrt four guns, the ** t‘aptuin ” Iteittg 
unmanageable h orn t he damage dune to her spars and rigging. 
Her hid! also had Imm ho battered, that lie wrote it few days 
Inter she would never tie able to rmmive him again, which 
proved to Jai trite; for although, after she had been patched 
up, lie returned to her teiiijiorairily, it newly fitted ship, the 

TIicmimis,” seventy-four, was assigned to Ins ting, an mum m 
n rmiiforeeffteiii arrived from England, 

I Hm iliifi% |«gKt Sit* 
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till I see it.; and if they do, what will the mines of Mexico 
ami Peru signify, compared with the honour I doubt not we 
♦shall gain by lighting an angry iion Y They will have thirty 
Kitil ot the lim*, we twenty or twenty two ; but four we shall 
have a peace before they are ready to eomo out. What 
a sad thing that will be I ° His udnd reverts to the troops 
in Elba, which had been left in a most exposed position, and 
were now about to withdraw under the protect ion of some 
frigates, passing through a thousand miles of hostile sea open 
to t he htie-ol-batt le ships at Toulon. He is more eoneerned 
aitotii t Inin than about his possible prize-money in the rich 
.ships from Vera (Tuz ami Havana, whose danger from his own 
squadron was agitating all Spain. “ Unsporting myself,” he 
writes to Jervis, *• I wish to stay at. sea, and I beg, if line-of- 
battle ships are left out J either on this side the tint, or to the 
eastward of (Jibralfar, that I may be the man. Tins brings 
forward a subject wbieli I own is uppermost iu my mind, 
fltniof' t be safet \ of our t mops, should they embark from Elba. 
The French ha\r a number of ships at Toulon. They may 
get two, three, or four ready, with a number of frigates, and 
make a push for our convoy, I am ready, you know, to go 
eastward to rover them, even to Porto Kerrajo, or off Toulon, 
or Minorca, ns you tuny judge proper,” 

Thin exposed detachment continued to occupy Ids thoughts, 
A month Inter, on flu* 11th of April, la* again writes : “ I own, 
Sir, lity foldings are alive for the safety of our army from 
Klim. If t 1 m* French get out two sail of tbe line, which I am 
confident they ma\ do, <mr tmopM are lost, and u bat a triumph 
that would be to them! 1 know \ on have many ditlieulties to 
contend \s it h, but I am humous t bat not long should miscarry 
under \otjr orders |f yat fbttik a detachment can be spared, 
1 him ready to go and do my best for their protection. 1 * fit 
tipf.lt letter* he apologizes for this freedom of itrpittesy with 
Ins sitfterfor ; “ I have said much, but you have «pftileit me by 
allowing iiu* to speak and write freely, f trust you will not 
imagine Iliiii my faking flu* great Itlierfy of thu* tiienfctimiiig 
nty thought amen from any other motive than affection 
toward* yon,** 

tlriwis had already joined him on the 1st of April, before 

1 Tko 1 % ill flltt* llwin l<rf§t|f nfltt 111 111** TilgU*. 
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tin* Iff Mr ua* w mint* Itf> hrutatiou about mai'lin;, 

tin* liHudfitiriit hy N«*lr*on had arum, not f mu 

di mlit a> to t lit* danger ut tin* troops, lmt ftMii t li** ini in 111**111 

at jhii of 1I1** Spauuh fit*#‘t f'Miijim* out. Tin* 1 ’rati' 1 
ton I \t.itu 1 r< %i« ^ \ t* >* oil* 1 u*i\ on on j: 1 1 , * ; i T m \ uiiuj 
tuition, 111 u*«v. ut mHi 4 4 >U ( i,h in\, i /nnM»<i m it 1 
lint r^ont onp t 1 4 *ft-r% i, w«in*4 in*! I<» biom/fu th* uian 
of TiVnliii/ hu |s>ri'o ; Em sJo 1 1 * t n , ! hi put, lit 

was that fh#« Sj.un n -on t a u 1 1 < !i*i • \»4 ,**?; 

li.nl tin*** to tutu tin pn jo * I i,m) <* n<l ' 1 e,< 1 IT 1* oj 

April lu fun Era 1 in* m * * »n *0 **, I In* IiMm ijuiu 

turn *i hu own f <puon n ?*> t in t > a mi * i >ti J inn- 
Hiimirinv, ;unl a? on*- . f E * u tm . tM-aunf n 

till* i4 Captain,’* W 1||*’I» h C #joui<* 1* ** * - n,# i* v.i A 4 li ,f» fp ^ 
41 Shi h liffli’ Loffor flutl 4 *% on n/’ In* w i 1 1 In 4 IiimhI; 
lint tlio cripph s li i 4 to U» lo 11 f » *lu U>^ E i * ud'ntf fin 
arrival of f 1 # ^Ii alnpu Iln no % hu , h# 1 fl- *• th> s o uu/‘ 

^ovt*n!\ four, ano " L« ainHu * S t H, a o I# o ■ * st *Eh 

of Mn;illt , i rni?vt'i\ # f*a-mu 4 itloU ^011 C * *4 I 1 **!* Main u 
In Muion u, ho h* ini In in | *u: u * 1 lint 1 

hniuli 1 «pi niioii of four )op-> /4 !lu o?n* a 4a 4 1 i f n^ ho 

Inni im\ io^pnitnl ; ;ui*i thi .*% E*> nffo? 4 ( a u h ir,* i ui<* u j } 
off Milton u «mlj lA*nt\tAH h»oi/ U foio h# j 4 , inufu 
tiufoly u in h i*uitlmo 4 End * .Tru4 Ha in to iho ? u«fh 

want, att4 ot* fin* *4 \pnh o,tti tail*' %»r-§ 14 Ioohi.i, 

lit 4 jtttfiPtJ tin r»i3iioi% mlipli 1 foil »o,i r thno fijoirutnf 

itiliiitTH, ll#» mtr}i«*4 Uitualtar w Th il in oi flu *m*Jj 

thtyn of MllV* miilioiif iiii^PliEiir^ of 4«l iiln! ,f I * o n%u| 1 
limn tif-wnr Itiig riiiliuifly tu4iiii| al t hut i#»v w.u 

ton iiiijttirfaiii to hpparatn <4 ip *4iip iw rS*4?r h* ^ aiHy 

•uifliru* frigatiu IkkI \mU 4 i’otn jumv 3 lot mi ?4 4 u fun -*m 

in Ktf* tloW 31 * t 4 o Hot lllillk OH* OfMuu 14 Wi 11 fyioUTE* 

IfH arrival romph*tn*l flip in itti-ifion of loo M#mIm fniouio 
At Ciilunlfnr ro\nr il *Iayfi / oro E outhiiil* r|M#4» f 4 

with iulmmydmtt\r 4nt %\h ioiu«*iuni|| thr mi*! of 

oonvoy«, tot flu r«* i» horn an itiinnl total of V iom ^ 

tiMially ropioiH li4tonii f «tiii^ An mU’rv^Um* aM no.iiu ?»vo 
ifiuidont i« f htmov* r, mado knmn to 11 4 hv him of ll*o thrift 
1*ttora ilfitoil rliiritii; tliiw* tm Tim r» 4 i*Hil «f tlio 

I iiitiul of Anipriiui 1ml to apply |o Inin IW fho pro* 
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teetion of twelve American merchant .ships, thou at- Malaga, 

against tin* probable depredations of French privateers lying 
in that port, whirl*, malar the edicts of t hr government of thr 
French Republic, with whom thr baited States was at peace, 
were expected to overhaul atnl rapturr them u hrn thry sailed. 
Nr Ison at complied, ordering a 15 rit ish frigate to go to 

Malaga and escort. the vessels to thr Barhary roast, ami rvrn 
out of fir* St rails, it necessary, In doing this, In* wrttir nmr- 
teomdy t*» th<* (’onsiil; ** I am sure of fuiliiling thr wi,sln*s of 
nty Sovereign, and I hope of st rengtheuing the harmony which 
at present so happily subsists hrtwrrn thr two nat ions." 

On the 2 It h of May Nelson rejoined t In* admiral off Uadiz, 
and on tin* 271h shifted his own flag into l 1 m* u Theseus.” The 
day hrforr hr left tin* fleet, April I fib, Jervis hail decided to 
ins!ittiir a strict romuirrrial blockade of Cadiz, with thr ohjrrt 
of distressing Spanish tradr, prmenfiug thr entranre of sup¬ 
plies, mwm whirh drprudrd fin* oprraiions of Spain against 
Corfu gal, as well us her naval prrparat ions, ami so forcing the 
Kjiiitibiit fleet out to fight, in order hi rid itself of such embar¬ 
rassment, Nelson, m commander of the inshore squadron, 
hud then issued the tieneHxary notices to ueutraln in the port, 
and to thin charge In* now rnfttnietL Under JnrvUVi intidli* 
gent ptifftiility, lie, the junior flag-otthmr, wan tlnw Intrusted 
with it uciiiiiiiiiinl, wlitclt in the conduct of detiiiln, great and 
iiniill, ami in einergeiudeH, warn practically independent. Jervis, 
knowing his fttitti, wan content to have it ho, reserving of course 
to himself tin* derision of the broad outlines of military exer* 
f ion. Tin* inshore squad run was gradually increased till if 
numbered f«*n sail ot A he hm*. The tHints of tin* fleet, which 
had lirrii rotting guard off th** harUtr'a nmuth under the 
gcUct.il sn pet i astuit of tin* two senior flllipiitlleers, Well* 
ordered, fdioitly after Nelson** arrival, to report to him; 
mid up* ni him, imi****d, devolved pretty nearly all the active 
enterprises of the fieri, If was his practice to visit the line 
of Units mi-ry night in hi bar *e t to sec by personal inspec* 
lion of Ilie&e *i that Ins iirdturf tons were fully observed* 

# *f Inr inferiority, M he wrote ultout this time, ** is greater than 
tie fore, I ant barely nut ot shot of a Sputiish rear-admiral, Tin* 
Ibtitfi liiijw* for fteitre, tint initsi soon tight us, if the war goes on.*’ 

Another motive, perSifips hoi more imperative than tin* 
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wish to force the Dons out, now compelled Jervis to seek by 
all means to increase the activity of his fleet, and to intrust 
the management of such activities to his most zealous and 
capable subordinate. These were the months of the great 
mutinies of the British Navy, in which the seamen of the 
Channel fleet, and of the North Sea fleet, at the Nore, had 
taken the ships out of the hands of their officers. The details 
of Jervis’s management, which was distinguished as much by 
keen judgment and foresight as by iron-handed severity, that 
knew neither fear nor ruth when it struck, belong to his 
biography, not to Nelson’s; but it is necessary to note the 
attitude of the latter, a man more sympathetic, and in common 
life gentler, than his stern superior. Always solicitous for 
everything that increased the well-being and happiness of his 
crew, —as indeed was eminently the case with Jervis also, — 
he did not withhold his candid sympathy from the grievances 
alleged by the Channel fleet; grievances which, when temper¬ 
ately presented to the authorities, had been ignored. “ I am 
entirely with the seamen in their first complaint. We are a 
neglected set, and, when peace comes, are shamefully treated; 
but for the Nore scoundrels,” passing on to those who had 
rebelled after substantial redress had been given, and had 
made unreasonable ‘demands when the nation was in deadly 
peril, “ I should be happy to command a ship against them.” 
Jervis’s measures received full support from him, clear-headed 
as ever to see the essentials of a situation. The senior vice- 
admiral, for instance, went so far as to criticise the com- 
mander-in-chief for hanging a convicted mutineer on Sunday. 
“Had it been Christmas Day instead of Sunday,” wrote Nel¬ 
son, “I would have executed them. We know not what 
might have been hatched by a Sunday’s grog: now your dis¬ 
cipline is safe.” His glorious reputation and his known 
kindly character, supported by that of his captain, made 
mutiny impossible under his flag. It had not been up a 
month on board the “ Theseus,” which was lately from the 
Channel and infected with the prevalent insubordination, 
when a paper was dropped on the quarter-deck, expressing 
the devotion of the ship’s company to their commander, and 
pledging that the name of the “ Theseus ” should yet be as 
renowned as that of the “Captain.” 
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The stringent blockade, and the fears for the specie* ships, 
weighed heavily on the Spaniards, who were not as a nation 
hearty in support of a war into which they had been coerced 
by France. Their authorities wen* petitioned to compel tin*, 
fleet to go out. Whatever the event, the British would at 
least have to retire for repairs; while* if the Lima ami Havana 
ships — to look lor which the Cadiz people every morning 
flocked to the walls, fearing they might be already in the 
enemy’s hands — should be captured, the merchants of Spain 
would be, ruined. Hotter lose ten ships-of-the-lino, if need be, 
than this convoy. With rumors of this sort daily reaching 
him, Nelson’s faculties were in a eonstaut state of pleasing 
tension. He was in his very element of joyous excitement 
and expectation. ** We are in the advanee. day ami night, 
prepared for battle; bulkheads down, ready to weigh, cut, or 
slip, 1 as the occasion ma\ require. I have given out a line of 
battle — inyself to lead ; and )ou may rest assured that 1 will 
make a vigorous attack upon them, the moment their noses 
an** outside thn Diamond, Bray do not send me another 
ship,” he implores; •• if you send any more, they may believe 
we are prepared, and know of their intention.” 41 If they 
come out,” lie writes Inter to it naval friend, when ho had 
ten Will miller hi in, « there will Im no fighting fmyond my 
nqtmxirmi.” 

To inereuse yet further the pressure upon the Spanish fleet 
to entile out, :t bombardment was planned against the town 
and the shipping, the mtpertnlemlenee of which also was 
inf rusted to the eniiiiiiamler of the inshore squadron. Only 

line bomb Vessel was provided, ho that very extensive results 
could nearer ly have been untie! pitted, but Nelson saw, with 
evident glee* that the enemy's gunboats had taken advanced 
positions, and intended to have a hand in the night’s work. 

o So tftttrlt tin* better,” wrote lie to Jervis ; 11 1 wish to make it 
ii wstritt night in Dadi/. If they venture from their walls, 1 
uliiilt give johnny Mds full scope for fighting. It will serve 
ti» talk of letter than mmehief” 14 li h good ” lie writes to 
another, 11 at these times to keep the devil out of their heads. 

I f Sug or |f»| m flip mhh-% Iritvififf flu* anchor in luetic, tunU'mi of rak¬ 
ing if Cfwfft th* Lamm, 

* TIi» lltitidi mmmm* 
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I hail ratlin* sve lilt) .*4***1 In I lit* tummy, than »!»• lauigi*«l 
by ti>.* # 

Th> I-ni iknilmniL w UWh «'^nt j.;u* 4 up**i< Jan ,».m* * r- 
t siv<' sh^ht- Lai link *um*! harm ; but i\ mu f * a n.ny Laim- 
to4i;m i «*-»!iti*'4 U * am la* !L;h a .at » on a in n , *» 
wliirli Nt L.nn par .nuh Lnr 4 pnL -.w ui> <n a La L la 
altrrwurN t*» Iuu bv^b • /!, * * * u ,n at 5 pi <m ami 
»t*If-w:it Inf a fin* than aji.'a TV «•*»♦ With 

wllb'll hm iron** a a a 1 *L *L ** I* v ' 4 ’ '‘' ,J * :i ' * iilt 1 * r ' T lint 
priiiaps un j»#t njiai «'-»n ’< '* J « ia* j n » -a n -i«a U, pi at 

any ntl*-r JM1? nl fj 4 ;, lU b‘ * * i La L* Ij I t ? V ^ a!*,.*1*4 , 

w nt nut a v'o* &* numb* r H t.»*- * n ; -•-'«»,,* n 1 at m* 4 

hltlfifhiM. t bmi llwn lii* U*<« <’•' 4 a* * , 11 i l f * In 

luain, wlil’li r* nihml Lt la* if b *u ; '♦*«»« o La * wu b i fin* 
walls of (\i4i/ ; Urn lhifi'4*, who par-a 4 fin n « au* n?irf S n»» 
boats uml a launch, 1st t5m ah's -n , La n «, “ I a n kmt*L 4 sji 
iiiv knyr with in man mi * t ?• n n«» a, « \ a 4 i h , < \q*‘.nu 
Krr< maiiSLa an4 ins >» 3f» In U*»* n-rH?i no ( * i *4 Oip "unkMi**; 
lln» hjanwlt Lirpa i *ny* 4 I a m.n a? p.*i* 1 ^ mb ’* nh« in¬ 
finity niaii In Ilia wj«*4**. llm an a * »i m» a hm-I L» b.iii?I 
wish nw**r4s 4si *! wh my ( , ^ a an, #Ll h n ini 
In H ( a 1 v* 4 my U** lit Ji**» n »*! fLa ^patnini^ f* iti^ 
lullail aiai i nf.inaL'L ni r >p »’* * *L »! Hi fak.ty flair 

rniiiiiiaiitl»aI» Li-^ irpHi* ha » nn,phna n\* 4 lliiv hyanr^h 
tifiirnf! 1 ^#n Tyt 4 ’»afj h^, ^ ill %un \, Sv n i linn 

cl rad S|iini4riU wara nid4^ pi \ U« ■< sliaffi 

Nnt i*v**ii tlm iiiwtlt $if l«nahtnlia* *T a as f iiflwnani !<, attain 

thn slnfiigl****! Hi«l * 4 ' Unwng I ha pr * aiy L* ft* »l puI f« finliL 
Tli* 1 hji;inhir4a itmiliii»*ii fhanpa H»a a piainr Lpt* n*a* by 
tht'ir Hlinrn lisiflplitn, whn^li |i$«n*L in4»'#n vaflhn* nf to fits* 
|t*iT tli«* InWII lllwl shljijniiff, l^r un fbr ( $rl §i? # fhf ft* V piA 

tli* ntitifp t»f t!ia \mnh S mi aamraf* Jy flwf tin Itiitisli 
W4trn ILiaaal In witMraw h*H » hnl tfin f|$4 ini lint 

vital j*r* nnnn <it Ilia hSp*‘ka#h% win* h ipiiLI miH 1« # fatten*'4 

I*y tlif* iiitiliiSt* iiaiil law** rpininy uni an4 f^r 

frwiii ilt»ist|| tliin f tin* Hpawisli a l*ij« *4 war UpftrT §J air tmrtlf 
iiwhlti fi# gi*t out #*f tin* lamy #4 Ii4#i<ih#* N» L^p*i n *»»t Ipiiffiug 
t‘jr» iij«»u tlw .HtiiaSlar Vf^ ( *#4« wtnrti lay u«\»r thn kirl^^r 1 .! 

mouth, furittiuig a harrira4«» a|jaif#f/t ktal attack* nw4 ttirfTifni* 
iiij^ tlti» oOVuMVf* a to whirl# tiny? *ar*4y r« ailtnh 
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** At f*rt\H!itf thr lit* too tthw in tsirh othrr fit hopu lor 

a dash at t horn, hut noun I r„\ptvi to thid om* off Inn* guard, 
ami Unit — ** Fur tho mat, Ins nunguiut* iv.sulvo in pondat in 

annoyamr unlit it mtl.M*arahli% and iimurms the* do- 

miviI finds vnit tu tin* words; “if M;t/umlo will not 

riiiin* tnit , tft#m u 1 ‘onms Uadi/ ; ami not only Uadi/,, but thfir 

il« *• '1 ** 

Thin i'Iohi* siirriiHhion of varied ami exulting active Hervico, 
unbroken b»*f wool! the *l.iy of his leaving lasixm, March At In 
and fit* 4 date of t he last bombardment, duly At In had its 
usual effort upon his spirits. 11 is enrreMpondeiiee is all 
animat min lull of vitality and energy, hot raying t hrotighoul 
lit** tiapptmms of an existence absorbed in congenial work, at 
pistoi* with itself, conscious of pm\rr adequate to I In* highest 
demand .upon if, ami rejoicing in fin* strong admiration and 
confidence frit and oxpres .od towards him on all widen, tsspe 
dally In t hose iiLm** esteem ho mo d, valued. lie coiuplnitiH 
of Ida heal)h, irnlo* d, front Him* to time; ho cannot last an* 
other wntlM' *, ho i h siitlriing for the want of a IVw mouths* 
re d» who*!* ho iiiiud ask lor in tho coming Oeiotmr, and tntwtw 
that, ’siffi'r four year* and nine mouths* werviet% without oim 
moment U tojioso i«*r liody or mind, credit will la* given ititt 
that 1 tin m*t wham." 

Jlwlily Hufforiug mm It in rotmfaiti attendant, to which lm 
always rtTitiiiiiod smhjert, Imt at. thin time it, wan powerless to 
depots fin* moral energies which, under hem stimulatmg 
«*»unit!loir*, a! Ijiiom hrd, s(ini*)lung of thou* elastic force, 
1 h» y n* at, indeed, fat Vit to ns* 1 ojmi to imminent einer 
in isw, how* n-r oh-coted tu hour; of gloom, or perplexity, 
or iioid.d » ontic-f ; but now, supported b y the etineurreiim* 
ii! m«m I;ttiiimg mthmimm they earned him along in tin* 
Inti It *w p!o\p* ? j \ iu4 *mhdaiatoun Thanking Kail 
s«*n the Idi’S, I oid nf tlio Ad no tally f for n oomph 

Is* III MV b ??*T» ho ‘541 s 1 ho tlflll«lllltl**d pfflfftiHl Btf #Ioltti 

di-mis has * m*v h* aped, and eonf Inuei to heap m tw\ fife ft 

i*oh!o i» a,od f»»r m% s^t\nsm wlindi nil oftiror titulor Iitu 
*oomo oid ronl'l pmfogro Noi ri your hotdshtp t»w pritfimo 
in '* To Lm w d** li«* itntim i ** t iri/^itro yon I novor 

»as t»»Tfrf, 1 4<I lash in tSi« prat^iui of oirryy tu;m t front tlio 
highest Ui t in 4 Jotirst m Ho* florid* ** Tliti imjrnotm mill of 
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lloiiHlii* !»» ,M*n »' !«} ri<Ui*tr\» H tV‘ «a»L ! La,* fL»i Iv * r]« * i| jf * 

a ji.oiinnl liMiii \<m, aaa a h*a «*, ImT in ’ ) in,: ,i i> n »a, 

it lU.iJ \ * HI 1»i 1 1 1 a ♦»I 11 I s « it* at?.* * *» - * 11 i* ’ ^ «k F * u \»f'| n 

!i» ,jhl\ jm n!. " %l % alLni' a* i ' m «. > s < ?, I < « *, a * **» 1 • tvi» |’ 

uir In th* * 4 t)i*' iU'i )*,. I t u- ft *.i fUli i; * m a *h s*> 

laakt* in* \ ,i ji» .■ a»i ' uvc* *» « u* ,k * * » L<a V « a* < * a I ><< at 

X*>ii,. In N.a a II)'?- i,!| 1 f * i IL > ' t ’ * T* i* fi I iu| t ii• 

u ft' r - Hi iiii, “iiX <« - { * u . ■ !! a « i« - > u -, - i * , M <1* m 

1 L<- Lit** \h>‘ “l 4? ” ^ 1 » ’ \ . s* ; ! - l ^’ \ . - * .v, » ii, 

tli»i«HT?f ? Aw* \ 1 h „ 5m m '» * > 5 I * f ’ , • h l u d l 

LitHil*‘]i,in? II *sa> I 1 nj * ,ui, It \ < 1 >i i ' - ' . < i ■ ,|* 

f*»ltmiU4 p.dd ,*«if I* \n " u \ . < * * < i> - 1*1# 4 \ a». 

i». lt;*: 

** On th»* i ij;la i I St, t ’ La I * n> t >; * ^ ^ V5 / * <, 

(I i »r*l S' I '«*'** li t» *'4k» ,s i if' 1 * L *;! ** v* J * • i j , " 4 i • ,« m r» 

!« *i| ri*n\« 3 L 4 ILL» II In. T i* i* ,1 / » )}, L , - < « , < 1 In, t Ms*, 

ilrhtaartL 1 w «l*» * L ^ in '* ■ , <* ML* nail aj? \ 
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Tin', I' nm * i i***‘>i ri, Ai ii Mil a<*ai\m Tim nil'll. utst h m* 

li*it4ii A j.m Hi ii ii\ m Fam vm» Hiiotv, Si, Vim r,s iT Fust, 
1M» M s i IS in HIS Ml 1*11 I JlUAM-.AN U* WA It'll UK-; Tut |,D\ 
A Ii M M I M. 


dtta, 17l>7™AI*MI nw. A«.k, 'Ml 

f|1<Hi jjiuoh Mimm# in lu if, whit!ly dmdntblo; an oooasioiml 
1 leafing m g«»*d for titon and isaturns, Win n Noism* 
wr«»t«* tin* words with w hioh fin* proumling ohajitor onds, ho 
waa «m fin* mi* uj ,% nha 11 * jv\f‘i''«% m**t in aitf-mpf nig an 
oSifot |MT»o that had oooujiiod hh t h» ‘tight a fur moro than t.hroo 
iiiffiitli'n \\ Into orttn-titg for tho Vtoot<»y of Mo vioo, boforti 
#f»*ri’i;*4 loft la 4am with tho tin*!, ho had ootnddorod fho jam* 
ibbiliH nf tin* ntmmyN tmamirooihiiH, warttod of f-lndr duitgor, 
taking roftigo in tin* f*;tn»try Islands, whioh Union# to Hjmin* 
Moditatiug; njittii fin* rout iugunoy* In* had for mod a projoof of 
woi/ing flioiit thi*r»% ami probably had atmady wiggostod tho 
xitalfnr to *JorvtM, taking advantage of tho froodom pormittod 
hint by tho kdfor in advanoimr opinion". Hmvovor that ho, 

ifiitn» # iIiafol) hoforo iio .%!;trt**«I to moot, tho Elba oouvoy, tho 
OMiniaandurasi ohiof a hod for hia whioh ho Mtbittiffnd 

in *a i Hun?, all* r I aIIiiu? it «nur with Tmttbi td' f o, In , mttmufo 
ftund, ijpMii who>o jiid'nnoiit * t * - r \ m a!’u» groat 1) roltod. Ro» 
lt>irTd .t . ,i | ns* h na\ il o\poditnm* \«d mn jHtmtod out, that 
it ii,m ah'* of Ui * d tinoi it .nut s** , hro.oi o, t ho land lining 
loll 1 1 n; * 1 1 » tho 'a ; ,id i mild hm! ho dofit ndod on, ft, might 
blow m ffi< an tin- ■ »• n 1*M it ,*< it w unld ho by daylight; whioh 
ttofild dojniio *lit aft i* L ot t ho htmofilH of a mtrpfisn \ wlnlo 
a* infill t!i** hind moo! w a a loo tit ltd amt inindiiililo in aamiro 
tin* ’dnjM io,it l t isig ihnr anidiorat*** ftofow tho onomy «*ouhl 
iSovomi r f horn, ,*nd havo f nno lot inIo#jii4to proparathm against 
a*f noiSf» 

l*'or tlioao rminonm otalainly of would tlojamd ttfwitt 

rti«»*jnoafinn by tho iinui* and for that Nidmiti ^nggosfotl that 
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tin HI ha ttooj»% ovrr thtrr ih*ht tud 4 ion \ ;i*i- ,i*h .u Ini, - 
port* a 3 i«! on limit v*;n, would ju*ow h a h»mr at »w,« * a * oluhh 

ami Millkdrnt. S iw a naval da a la id ‘n<-, in >'r flim a 
rontury h* hnv, 1 * n* rilft hat} ttr;rr k » n « s ,* u h a M a la a, 
Erohahly, f Imndorr, f hr la * *ht romm i a a * ' th** f nut «»} 
Nan!a Cm/ had n»*! Itnut !*u t jt»> u, ami uu'n ha *< 4 *E •» j a d 
In t lit drtiirhm* Sit d»‘M '!mh d ; h*' , » » A i < h, ? ha n ,iU l ‘U|»j»I % 
wan r\ j»o »rd la i lit t 11 iipt a *lt in Ui « d *»o«‘ »u» t§n , It * uh 
Ikjirrd I >r fill i 'f li » i adu h» f^uuikn, Vhu Alt 14 * * >1 
Htirrt >s, off* r* i him < 4 ’>» * uutuim !la u nul * ud n,;* of. 
Failing t la* romr jit »4 Im !*ui * », ^ 1 a *»111 la* i J* r*n o* a a 
thought «St f}i # i«'!if Hi laor d r« >j* i a ’uu^'Ci? t * ^| * *si ,h , i, 
mild mil tin admiral %v\ a< » tva* * < * u * *» 11 o i, im ’mimiii.i 
of (rihrallus, mho w*»tihi ha\* 4 In l f * » * a * Ik** t m<* !m 
lif}t*i*si Imininal iii**ii C Mom <i*.*uhJ r l « 4 h*4 ! dd mdli 

that iminlidr ntrrru would W* juroiuhhn ** ><>h*,* u«‘ m a# ft* ,| 
Nrlwnii HiamrirmtiralH. h n* f tut fhr ur in* un no* 
ili‘rtakiiE f :i d«diSi*Ml mi* v am th 4 nr Imv nr h ttfk 
ln*iii»lif of inti* € % mu! ?y and tt k our *u o Itn* hi a Hr u« u Ii j 
rvrry din to ojyt* hrr. a r ok u i., m| |*j. m,| j PJ 

niorrd’ lint hr tLonnhi iilfyi an 4 nd 

roilld not flu* siilofadnil .^iv.ud i ** * *h^r- h-* , t < On |»noia i 
trr’ranr of Sjmn find t.nnM It** '4M f dd U* n i*i r* * a 

tiiilliiii}?! nU*rhm*. 1 Intik ttliaf that nm t**, *1 4 - *, $J 

tiifai WMiktl jdf! Ill England!" * > yu# ia h id |a •§ 

l*f*i*ti HiiHjumdrd. It % Aiia lit aii) a \rah^ ^ du* -f ih# } ; n , J( 

wlitfii <»ri*at itritain %um im.lnnn »m M,r *♦< u* 1 d tv ir 
Wh&tov^r flu* nmitn nf 4 jii»hiiwaif 1 tp^n ^!i%* oadii i ^ 

of hn day, i\m autwal of trmhnr%\ % hn ihr n ^ ti |r% tr 
rink faiiio — r»*jnitafiitin ^ %\nru %.% m h* *y t »l« d« n» 4 

«tf ]XHMrHt*io}t»J, Jilii, (#* r»vrf ll II m tlir \u * % |i» 

liml ht «hp; to hazard hfr t/4'4rnt a ud 1 # tr ?l, r^in|^trd u* 

it, IllH t’jtrini*, kffli iti'fnrr 4l|ti ifhiJmh Im** ** 4 ?h< h tJ 

Whili* on flit* tidtiili with I hr Jdhi > u a 4% n|nh d 

iriii filimul of flu* roinoy, h#* |o^* ^ #frri Ihmumii 4h»*Hi 

O’Hara, kivitig dmihtlrf 4 aw* tiiiiiswl »taii fliai^h (i> th* y 

l*E would Hot drv uh* ft * fin liiv nt»h t n f#t if |#i 

LW»li* “I iio|«* ym will ptr*& O* n*h d Iffltin ,«knit 
TtuirrifTm What n nfnlr if would l#d ,f tu 4 rofn of ihu 
lrtt<»r forwanUul t*i flu* Admiralty, |trf^tiiioii#ly hy fur 
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itH ^eiiend iutWinutinii, tU*words were omitted* Bussihh 

in* bad «tl I \ Mutinied t >' ! Lira* and found him unwilling |* f , r 
lit* wa* JintoptinusUe ; |«*hh ii4y dervis himselft hcm^ht that the 
fitting mndlttons bad in<t \ i*t obtained, ;uiit did nut eare t, u | f ,| ( 
tin* idea get abroad tteturo the hour fur exeeution arrived. |.* or 
till! time, the reiiiitiaiiiierdlMdiiid’ preferred to keep Is in fleet 
eoneenlrated lu*| ire CUdt/,* and t*» try t<* worry tin* enemy nut 
fu lulile ; ter w hieh objert, itidisjmtaiily the most advan¬ 
tageous t«i he | hi relied, In* also naturally wished to tine his 



mmut or rmm ami* nmmmmmmm, 

|# , r«i# JStrlgm** 


ill list ftflflvt* fintl rflrtetife Hubordinate. Both blorduido and 

lutiiiliurdiiii^nt having hilled i*» provoke the enemy to a<*t nm, 

and inlelli gruee hating h**ni rerei \ed that a trea *n «* » ; dup 
from Manila had f*iit into Tmterdfe, it w;m deeded tit J n ty t«» 
male* the alf«‘Sii|»t» whmh h.td only b**en p<»”1 j» used never 

ali 4 !eh*-e'l In \\n fT, Wtlifrti 1 e, \r}-ou ell tie* lW!l«»f ,| 
the see inn ‘ Mi . d< to 111% til 111 * e« 4 || H* ;ii e id* al’lv i ild leaf f ,|j # 

‘*tttidi!ie » i* Er-i * Maid * * one i »nt, a lei t li* II, W ll ll I lie |p mij 

idiljM We h^e let* | llM’ 4 ♦ IS j* 4e fui^tii 

He a lift U* at bb« ti% In fttn«o d,i t hope t>onr design 

aUuif T- inn die vwd m»t m i iumi hy making in«|itlliea nf, the 

P$vm **! moment, \S hem f '«*■»' it/ lie added elniraefejv 
il u a lemt»* "li id *le» i4e it*- f.♦ t#% Vithotigh nnahle 

fit oEfaiii the fteiip', sijwiii Iilnelt lie eonodered eetluntfy to 

depend, lie fell SlttJe tear for the re-nit. Til ft hundred 

llddif mind neifinen tmrd If given, and reil.llii K|«'filit'ti HrtilU»ry 
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and ammunition in excess of what he had. With these, “ I 
have no doubt of doing the job as it ought to be, the moment 
the ships come in sight.” “Under General Troubridgeashore, 
and myself afloat, I am confident of success.” 

On the 14th of July he received his orders, which were to 
seize Santa Cruz, the chief town, and hold the island to ran¬ 
som, unless all public treasure were surrendered to his 
squadron, in which case the contribution on the inhabitants 
should not be levied. “God bless and prosper you,” wrote 
Jervis, who, although he considered the enterprise promising, 
was less sanguine than his junior. “I am sure you will 
deserve success. To mortals is not given the power of com¬ 
manding it.” On the 15th Nelson sailed, having under his 
command three seventy-fours, a fifty-gun ship, three frigates, 
and a cutter. Towards sundown of the 20th the Peak of 
Teneriffe was sighted, distant fifty or sixty miles. The follow¬ 
ing morning the landing-party, a thousand strong, under the 
command of Captain Troubridge, was transferred to the 
frigates. The intention was to keep the line-of-battle-ships 
out of sight, while the frigates, whose apparent force would 
carry no impression of menace, approached near enough to 
make a dash during the night. It was hoped that thus the 
assault might be so far a surprise as to enable the British to 
storm from the rear a fort on the heights, to the northeast 
of the town, and commanding it. Santa Cruz was then to be 
summoned. In the meantime the ships-of-the-line would be 
coming in from the sea, and upon arrival would support the 
shore movement by bringing their broadsides to bear upon the 
walls. 

By midnight the frigates were within three miles of the 
landing-place; but there strong wind and contrary current 
delayed them, and before they could get within a mile the day 
dawned. Thus discovered, the hope of surprise was lost. At 
6 a.m., when the squadron approached, Troubridge went 
on board the “ Theseus ” and told Nelson that he thought, 
if the heights over the fort, in its rear, could be seized, 
he could yet compel it to 'surrender. The landing-party 
was therefore put on shore at nine, but could not dispossess 
the enemy, who had recognized the importance of the position 
indicated by Troubridge, and had occupied it in force. The 
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ships-of-the-line endeavored to get within range of the fort, 
to batter it, but could not come nearer than three miles. They 
were unable even to reach anchoring-ground, and, as it was 
blowing very fresh, they struck their topgallantmasts and 
stood off and on. At night Troubridge re-embarked his men 
on board the frigates, which had remained where they were. 
The following morning, July 23d, Nelson abandoned the 
attempt upon the fort, recalling the frigates ; and, as the wind 
did not yet serve to approach the shore, he continued under 
sail during that day and the next. The members of the landing- 
party rejoined their proper ships. 

Troubridge’s failure to act at once upon his own judgment, 
and seize the heights above the fort, instead of waiting until 
he could communicate with the admiral, whereby were lost 
more than three invaluable hours, excites surprise, in view of 
the extremely high value set upon him as an officer by St. 
Vincent and Nelson; and is the more singular because the 
latter, in certain “ Recommendations,” dated July 17, had in¬ 
dicated the heights, as well as the fort, among the objects to 
be secured. It is, of course, possible that these Recommen¬ 
dations were not given out; but even so, the formal orders 
issued gave ample discretion. This hesitation was wholly 
contrary to Nelson’s own readiness to assume responsibility, 
and probably accounts for his subsequent remark, in a private 
letter, that had he himself been present this first attempt 
would not have failed. Occurring in an officer of Troubridge’s 
high standing, and contrasted with Nelson’s action at St. 
Vincent, as well as on many other occasions, the incident 
serves to bring out forcibly the characteristic eminence of the 
latter,—the distinction between a really great captain and 
the best type of a simply accomplished and gallant officer. It 
may safely be said that had Nelson been in the frigates that 
morning, and thought as Troubridge thought, he would either 
have had the heights without waiting for orders, or, to use his 
own words on a former occasion, would have “ been in a con¬ 
founded scrape.” 

His first plan having miscarried, Nelson was nevertheless 
unwilling to forsake the enterprise wholly, without attempting 
a direct assault upon the town itself. Meantime the enemy 
was not idle, but employed the delay caused by the wind to 

17 
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collect a greater force, and to develop further the preparations 
to repel attack. At half-past five in the evening of July 24 
the squadron reached an anchorage two or three miles north 
of Santa Cruz, and all boats were ordered prepared for a night 
expedition. Captain Fremantle, of the frigate “Seahorse,” 
had with him his wife, whom he had lately married; and with 
them Nelson, who intended to lead the attack in person, 
supped that evening. He was conscious of the imminent 
danger to which he was about to expose himself and his fol¬ 
lowers ; it is indeed scarcely possible that he could, in under¬ 
taking the adventure, have expected to succeed, except through 
some happy accident skilfully improved, — the deserved good 
fortune which had so often attended him. It was not so much 
the hope of victory that moved him, as the feeling that to re¬ 
treat baffled, without a further effort, would be worse than 
defeat. • This in fact was the reason which he afterwards gave. 
“ Although I felt the second attack a forlorn hope, yet the 
honour of our Country called for the attack, and that I should 
command it. I never expected to return.” “ Your partiality 
will give me credit,” he wrote to Jervis, “that all has hitherto 
been done which was possible, but without effect: this night 
I, humble as I am, command the whole, destined to land under 
the batteries of the town, and to-morrow my head will prob¬ 
ably be crowned with either laurel or cypress. I have only to 
recommend Josiah Nisbet [his stepson] to you and my Coun¬ 
try.” He urged Nisbet not to go in the boats, on the ground 
.that his mother should not run the risk of losing both hus¬ 
band and son in one night, and that in the absence of Captain 
Miller, who was going in charge of a division of men, Nisbet’s 
duties with the ship demanded his remaining. Msbet steadily 
refused, and his presence was the immediate means of saving 
the admiral’s life. 

At eleven p. m. the boats shoved off, carrying a thousand 
men. The orders were for all to land at the mole, the inten¬ 
tion being to storm it, and the batteries covering it, in a body, 
and to fight their way, thus massed, to the great square, which 
was designated as the place for rallying. A coiisiderable sea 
was running and the night dark, so that the Spaniards did not 
discover the assailants till they were within half gunshot. 
The bells of the place then began to ring, and a heavy fire 
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opened* amid which, the British pushed vigorously forward. 
Many* however* missed the mole. Nelson’s own boat reached 
it with four or five besides, and the parties from these suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying the mole itself, advancing to its head and 
spiking the guns; but there they were met with such a sus¬ 
tained fire of musketry and grape from the citadel and the 
neighboring houses, that they could get no farther. Many 
were killed and wounded* and the rest after a struggle had 
to retreat. 

Troubridge, with a number of others who missed the mole* 
landed amid a heavy surf* which stove the boats on a rocky 
beach and tumbled the men into the water, whereby most of 
the ammunition was spoiled. In the midst of the turmoil 
the cutter “ Fox 99 was struck by a shot under water* and went 
down, taking with her her commander and ninety-seven men. 
Although the scaling-ladders had all been lost in the general 
upset* those w r ho here got on shore succeeded in climbing over 
the walls* and forced their way to the place of rendezvous in 
the great square. There Troubridge* having assembled be¬ 
tween three and four hundred men* held his ground* awaiting 
Nelson and the party that might have entered by way of the 
mole. 

It was in vain. Nelson had been struck by a grapeshot in 
the right elbow, as* with sword drawn* he was stepping from 
the boat to the landing. Bleeding profusely and faint* but 
clinging with his left hand to the sword, which had belonged 
to his uncle Maurice Suckling* he fell back into the arms of 
Josiah Nisbet, who managed with considerable presence of 
mind to bind up the shattered limb and stop the flowing of the 
blood. A few men being got together* the boat pushed off to 
take the admiral back to the ship. At this moment occurred 
the sinking of the “ Fox ; 99 upon which much delay ensued* 
because Nelson refused to abandon the men struggling in the 
water* and insisted upon looking personally to their being 
saved. At last the “ Seahorse ” was reached ; but here again 
he would not go on board, saying that he would not have 
Mrs. Fremantle alarmed by seeing him in such a condition 
and without any news of her husband* who had accompanied 
the landing. When he got to the “ Theseus,” he declined 
assistance to climb to the deck. “ At two in the morning,” 
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wmli* Hosit\ oiitMil' h*T iiii»lslii|»ui*'n t u lu* !i;i*i In w it ii him 
{‘outiimMiisIy mum* tin* Agauniinioii * Ini! inigl.uai, “ Admiral 
jviiinmtl on board* botini dmadfuliy w omid«*d in iIn* 
right arm. I h*av«* \nvt t»* j no,*’ *4 *.>} *-n n 4 n m whvn I b»* 
In Id tmr boat aFprou^h wdh lam, n *>< 1 l u -in <n. 4 ? > 1«’* -11 a 
hnmmd Uillmr to uu\ in * an 1 n,o. f dn * 4 s . in w bdo 

with tlm uthrr lit ]]« in Jij * ii t»» ;.mt» ? 4 * b** h ijb » m 4 «% 
and with a ^ | d 111 tliil im-s u h* *1 * < 4 i m ab i t h» ’m g» »*a 

In got Ida imminent na«i\, hr h <■ Lm w Ip inn i In Id 1 
ana, and tli it ?h* . nn- r r n « tt to** i'< i,” 

•It da} 11 *t Tioj*hj id ,*0 v ) •» dm * «* * *<■ 1 no- nnnn! «njt 
from Sj*mi »li f»n nnnro * nnn i)-. * *n n* t - * fn what 
non Id Ik* dnjio w F li<n* Ian a i , * f *, ? “a* * ,lf * f * ♦ I * 1 *«i 

ilig t*M*ry aj»j»l'o tWi inonh* a b} fj *n «* *** t, » Om , in F. 4 to 
rt’tivai, Having until* 1 yon h 1 mo m a? n an I in b uN 

U itll whh'li to to !j < bn*» in * 4 4 'n ; 1 I fnfljn 

governor to pay tk*t !m «,n j»i* i>o< * b*no < a- | 1 o*** mow n 

with limaiiH at hi* *L y** an b 4* l*« rm »„ ! n - v 1 *.a ?** do n, 

wan ivtlltun t<> tr« ib as on > 4 o,. v, In l* got} \a in,' 

Jii'lllilt ti'd fn inlliili |«t ! J,* *F o» In * »»nb -,<n th< *i 4tto» 
Ilia* m- ' !>• 4'hnn 1$ hpm! v' « Mtnf 

auda< iyy in main* \ n> 1 a d-tn n,-h * n s. ' in n ^ it,idi< 
lit ,a % #f Ii \\ Inrll f la a h an-’ &n O r in i* f* ,J inn ^ gl |i|f*’d 
in a man W Jar » nillilg h* ^, t»n- / n 4 -ida , 4 Iim 

I >»m J<uti 1 1 nf 'n ; 1 < n ni n \> 4 d tn- i,m?pr at 

iotlljifn W ith nnli ! u»n » n * «F a 1 . \ n 1 in n< 4 n**l 

liiH hmiuvy^ »*o 1 h d In * k dn 1 ^ ?- 1 ? # o*» 1 da fl«* 

Ilgn^al tli It ddntlhl nhv’ , nn n ir- *' ‘ / .* i> ^ • * o fling n|f 

with t Infill all Jll 5 t 4 di rinaninanaJ , 1 * mA|, f^n 1 ? h.id 

tnkrp liy fin* Hy rnn , 'p 4 > • - / i tEu Wnn f 1 in flit* 

of hnr hand, if %,»•' f * i\tnl 4 • 4 fu A m» Inia 1 a-f- ingf up* a 

flit* turn if diofinl In mad** la S* n 1 * ‘fn, JV ■* *t *n ; n?i 

l»»fli m i*‘ to b* ( iV' n iiy I |n- »n .on'-* no nf ha * 0*0 

l#*i 4 li intiiomdod finin' y 1 a- n aio t «* f* a* * n *n ■awdi’nl 

should hn af MSK' r< ■•< ,n J I‘ 4 n ho oil d , H hi '* fbnf«.inf 

ftin Jiarfy, m 1!Ii tin 11 * ohn l!} 10 *, in man 4 |.» iLn fio/lr ,ii|sl 

llion* «*iiiliiirk*a| 

Trntlli! iflifp iliinll Wild OV *d» Ilf |01 !# nfnm Iin. |mi? 1*1 UlM 

flight^ work* — a jiiid^ that, m* *, A* to 4 ib» h I % h? t 

and will In* jii%!i|ir 4 m iln *4 i.i.jim m* o mm, ** Hit* 
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